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CoursEs CALLED “Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects” 
have for a long time been designed to present the results of re- 
search on problems related to various aspects of method, instruc- 
tion, and curriculum. The organization of such materials has been 
in the main by a subject matter classification. Although keeping 
to the same general theme, the present writers have provided a 
somewhat different content and consequently a somewhat differ- 
ent organization. 

The teacher in the elementary school is beginning to break the 
bonds of regimentation imposed by a prescribed course of study. 
Setting aside her traditional role as prescriber of tasks and hearer 
of lessons, she is becoming more and more a coordinator of learn- 
ing experiences. As a result, in numerous elementary schools the 
many subject divisions have given way to consolidations some- 
times called “core” courses. Thus it appears that teaching is 
moving in the direction of the development of techniques for 
realizing general goals rather than for realizing subject-matter 
goals only. Instead of teaching “‘slices”’ of subject matter, teachers 
are now developing “unit” or “broad” organizations of material 
covering several subject-matter fields. Eventually the piecemeal 
type of organization may be entirely abandoned. 

The older program required of the teacher a well-grounded 
knowledge of subject matter; the newer program makes much 
greater demands. As far as content is concerned, the teacher must 
guide in the coordination and selection of the subject matter that 
is to be taught. The old step-by-step sequence is apparently failing 
to meet the demands of the new diversified teaching situations. 
Outside of subject-matter requirements the newer program de- 
mands a knowledge of children that was not considered too im- 
portant a few years ago. Knowledge of child growth, information 
about children’s interests, training in how to guide the develop- 


ment of personalities, and schooling in ways of furthering the 
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social development of children are all requisites for the elementary 
school teacher. Consequently the problem of selection of material 
for such a book as this is much more complex than presentation 
of research results under subject-matter headings. 

The present writers, like certain others, look upon educational 
psychology in a little different light than was formerly the custom. 
Earlier writers have defined educational psychology as a “study 
of human problems,” a “consideration of the growth of the in- 
dividual,” “problems of human behavior,” “learning,” and the 
like. Educational psychology is considered here as a tool by which 
teachers may discover the most efficient way to realize the accom- 
plishment of educational goals. For all practical purposes it cannot 
be considered a field disconnected from goals in education, nor 
as a tool can it be considered separate from method. To determine 
a content, then, for such a book as this, it is essential that one 
know what the school — the elementary school — is trying to do. 
The organization of material, consequently, is based upon the 
authors’ concept of what the elementary school is attempting, 
and the problems presented and discussed are those which grow 
out of the objectives of the elementary school as so conceived. 

This book was written with the idea of bringing to the teacher 
of the elementary child a better understanding of that child, a 
knowledge of pertinent late research dealing with curricula for 
meeting the needs of that child, and a review of methodology de- 
signed to make effective reactions between child and curriculum. 
Such a teacher may be found in the large city school or in a one- 
room rural school. For the experienced teacher, trends and ways 
of moving toward those trends are projected. For the beginning 
or prospective teacher, developments in psychology and in method- 
ology are included which will aid in orientation toward the demands 
of the job. 

Hast Lansing, Michigan A. J. Huccetr 
C. V. Mitiarp 
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STRUCTURE AND ORGAN IZATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICES 


The Philosophy and Objectives 
of the Elementary School 


As A SOCIAL institution the elementary school has experi- 
enced the vicissitudes and the changes in goals common 
to most of man’s organizations.! At times the latter have 
undergone rapid transformation; at times they have drifted 
along in a pattern which has been constant for many years. 

Within the scope of this book it is not possible to trace 
the totality of these changes in goals or to discuss those of 
any period in much detail. That the reader, though, may 
have a broad perspective of how the more important goals 
have come to be accepted and the effect they have had 
upon the elementary school, it seems essential to discuss 
briefly some of the more important ones and to indicate 
how they have reacted to changes in the social world. 


I. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TRADITION 


Elementary education is relatively new. This fact may 
surprise the reader who is not familiar with the history of 
education. As a matter of fact, secondary education de- 
veloped in Europe long before either the government or 
the church became interested in universal elementary edu- 
cation. The early Renaissance initiated the secondary 
school, and the humanistic educators who followed de- 
veloped the academy as a preparatory training for the 


1For a further statement on the rise of the elementary school, see CaswELL, 
Hous L. Education in the Elementary School. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1942. 
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university or, in some instances, as a rival of it. Students 
entering the academy had no elementary school training 
as such but had been privately tutored. 

When elementary education did come, it had little or 
no relation to the secondary school. Since it was the result 
of revolutionary movements rather than a cultural devel- 
opment, it became an institution for the masses. Accord- 
ingly, elementary and secondary education existed for years 
without any relationship to each other, the one for the 
masses and the other for a more elegant clientele. 

The fact, however, that elementary education was for 
the masses was the force that brought about a swift evo-- 
lution in purpose, causing it eventually to outstrip sec- 
ondary education in their respective growths toward mo- 
dernity. It is quite generally recognized among educators 
today that the elementary school has become much more 
liberal than the secondary school in its functioning and in 
its program and curriculum. As the elementary school 
became more flexible, introducing change and discovering 
new methods, and the high school more and more limited 
its objectives by regarding itself primarily as a training 
for college, the two institutions developed separate tradi- 
tions, each quite out of harmony with the other. 


Il. EVOLUTION OF AIM IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Organized elementary education first came into being 
during the Protestant Reformation in Europe. Educa- 
tionally the chief importance of the Reformation was the 
impetus it gave to the establishment of a widespread sys- 
tem of schools, a program for which the church, the fam- 
ily, and later the state assumed responsibility. 

The early elementary schools of Germany had a strong 
religious background requiring the teaching of reading, 
writing, religion, and church music. In America the earli- 
est systems of schools were found in the New England 
colonies and there, as in Germany, these systems reflected 
the spirit of the Reformation. For example, the frequently 
quoted preamble of the Massachusetts law of 1647 clearly 
points out its dominant motive: 
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It being one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep 
men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as, in former times, 
keeping them in an unknown tongue, so in these later times, 
by persuading them from the use of tongues, so that at last 
the true sense and meaning of the original might be clouded 
and corrupted with false glosses of deceivers; and to the end, 
that learning may not be buried in the graves of our fore- 
fathers, in Church and Commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavors, ... 


With this purpose in mind, it was ordained by the law that 
an elementary school be established in every town of fifty 
families or more. 

An analysis of this point of view makes it clear that the 
original purpose of the elementary school was to train the 
child for “life hereafter.” 

Following the Renaissance came a new point of view 
‘concerning the function of education. This point of view, 
called “realism,” developed during the period and repre- 
sented a philosophical and scientific approach to educational 
meanings. 

The new school of thought developing under the realistic 
banner protested against the dominant narrowly classical 
and disciplinary learning. It looked upon education as a 
means for attaining a knowledge of human motives, of the 
relation of man to his social institutions, and of the relation 
of man to his environment. Although the purpose of edu- 
cation from this viewpoint was somewhat broader, the old 
subject matter was retained. But knowledge of scholastic 
form and pattern was now important only as a means to an 
end. Study itself, and even mastery, had for its purpose 
the physical, moral, and social development of the individual. 
In its broadest sense, the goal of education was freedom 
of thought and of action in contrast to complacent accept- 
ance of authority. 

With realism, education as training for future life was 
abandoned and it was now looked upon as a means of 
training for adult life. It was to be made contributory and 
its content applicable to the problems of adult life. Learning 
was to take place through travel and through actual contact 
with objects and with a world of affairs as well as through 
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study. This movement was thus a reaction against the 
concept that only the old is good and that education consists 
entirely in reading from books the thoughts of great men of 
past centuries. , 

The closest approach of early realism to the modern 
conception of education can be found in the “sense-realists.” 
The term was applied to this group because of their’ belief 
that knowledge comes only through the senses. This view 
implies that education requires something more than 
formalized memory training and a knowledge of the disci- 
plinary techniques of teaching. Extreme bookishness was 
rejected, and a learning through what we would now call 
the activity method was substituted. 

The sense-realists advocated the idea that education 
itself is a natural unfolding or development of the individual. 
Further, and this second point 1n their theory was of impor- 
tance in weakening the hold of the dogmatic method of 
the disciplinarians, the laws or principles of learning and 
of teaching were discoverable through investigation and 
inquiry. This attitude assisted in developing the concept 
that the curriculum was not a set pattern but an emerging 
pattern growing from the'needs of contemporary life. On 
the other hand the sense-realists did not develop this theory 
to its logical conclusion. 

The shortcoming of this view lay in the fact that the 
emphasis upon development and unfolding as a natural 
process led to a study of the child only in minor instances. 
Most of the thinking on the part of these educators dealt 
with the theory of knowledge. Like that of their prede- 
cessors, their theory was still of what might be called the 
“armchair’’ type. Children’s needs and interests were 
determined by what adults thought they would be rather 
than by actual study and observation of boys and girls. In 
other words, whereas their thinking about the curriculum 
was scientific and realistic, their attitude toward the needs 
of childhood was still theoretical, still the unscientific view 
that childhood is nothing more than a miniature adulthood. 

The last step in the evolution of educational gaals came 
about only after the three great epochs of western cultural 
development had revealed their tremendous social impli- 
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Play aswellas work has a place in the school ; these are first grade children. 


(Courtesy of the East Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Schools) 


cations. Those three great epochs, the Renaissance, the 
development of science, and the political emergence of the 
common man, had to be passed through before education 
could be looked upon as synonymous with contemporary 
life rather than as a preparation for something, be it life 
hereafter or life at some future period of adulthood. 

It is from this point of view, that education is life itself 
and not a preparation for the future, that all our modern 
conceptions of education have evolved.! Thus our current 
ideas of education as a natural not an artificial process, 
as a development from within rather than an absorption 
from without, as an inspiring and stimulating of natural 
instincts and reactions, as expression of natural powers 
and development, are not entirely modern in the true sense. 
They all have their roots in the revolutionary period of 
European history, in the time when Rousseau proclaimed 


1See SCHNEIDEMAN Rose. Democratic Education in Practice. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1945. 
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that human happiness and the development of all human 
traits was the natural right of every individual and not the 
privilege of a special class alone. 

Although with different emphasis, the two earlier con- 
ceptions of education — education as training for life here- 
after and education as training for future useful adult 
life — aimed to guide the development of the child by forcing 
upon him the traditional, accepted way of behaving and 
acting. Conformity was thus the chief virtue and individ- 
uality the chief sin. Both conceptions of education sub- 
stituted for an emphasis on the natural or the developmental 
an emphasis on reactions, real to the adult but artificial to 
childhood, which had been approved and adopted by church, 
society, and institutional thinking of generation upon 
generation. Human emotions, senses, and desires were to 
be distrusted and were peerainly nat to be utilized in the 
instructional process. Any educational task that was 
difficult or distasteful was seized upon as possessing edu- 
cational values, because it would keep those devil-inspired 
human urges under subjection. 

The authors wish they had space to trace the evolution 
of aim through the centuries intervening between sense- 
realism and the present concepts. It makes an interesting 
and valuable story, but this is not a book on the history of 
education. Modern aim cannot well be understood without 
knowing something about its origins, but most of the 
development can and must be omitted. So let us now stride 
over some two hundred years of development of educational 
aim, content, and method and arrive at the mid-twentieth 
century views. 

A current American interpretation of education for child- 
hood can be found in the ‘‘ Children’s Charter,” ! a statement 
originating from President Hoover’s White House Conference. 


President Hoover’s White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, recognizing the rights of the child 
as the first rights of citizenship, pledges itself to these aims 
for the children of America: 


1Wuite House Conrerence. Addresses and Abstracts of Committee Reports. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1930, pp. 46-49. 
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IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 
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. For every child, spiritual and moral training to help 


him to stand firm under the pressure of life. 


. For every child, understanding and the guarding of 


his personality as his most precious right. 

For every child, a home and that love and security 
which a home provides; and for the child who must 
receive foster care, the nearest substitutes for his own 
home. 

For every child, full preparation for his birth, his 
mother receiving prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; 
and the establishment of such protective measures 
as will make child-bearing safer. 


. For every child, health protection from birth through 


adolescence, including: periodical health examina- 
tions and, where needed, care of specialists and hospi- 
tal treatment; regular dental examinations and care 
of the teeth; protective and preventive measures 
against communicable diseases; the insuring of pure 
food, pure milk, and pure water. 

For every child, from birth through adolescence, pro- 
motion of health, including health instruction and 
a health program, wholesome physical and mental 
recreation, with teachers and leaders adequately 
trained. 

For every child, a dwelling place, safe, sanitary, and 
wholesome, with reasonable provisions for privacy; 
free from conditions which tend to thwart his devel- 
opment and a home environment harmonious and en- 
riching. 

For every child, a school which is safe from hazards, 
sanitary, properly equipped, lighted, and ventilated. 
For younger children, nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens to supplement home care. 

For every child, a community which recognizes and 
plans for his needs, protects him against. physical 
dangers, moral hazards, and disease; provides him 
with safe and wholesome places for play and recrea- 
tion; and makes provision for his cultural and social 
needs. 


. For every child, an education which, through the dis- 


covery and development of his individual abilities, 
prepares him for life; and, through training and voca- 
tional guidance, prepares him for a living which will 
yield him the maximum of satisfaction. 
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XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 
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For every child, such teaching and training as will 
prepare him for successful parenthood, homemaking, 
and the rights of citizenship; and, for a parent, sup- 
plementary training to fit him to deal wisely with the 
problems of parenthood. 

For every child, education for safety and protection 
against accidents to which modern conditions subject 
him; those to which he is directly exposed and those 
which, through loss or maiming of his. parents, affect 
him indirectly. 

For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or other- 
wise physically handicapped, such measures as will 
early discover and diagnose his handicap, provide 
care and treatment, and so train him that he may be- 
come an asset to society rather than a liability. Ex- 
penses of these services should be borne publicly 
when they cannot be privately met. 

For every child who is in conflict with society, the 
right to be dealt with intelligently as society’s charge, 
not society’s outcast; with the home, the school, the 
church, the court, and the institution when needed, 
shaped to return him whenever possible to the normal 
stream of life. 

For every child, the right to grow up in a family with 
an adequate standard of living and the security of a 
stable income as the surest safeguard against social 
handicaps. 

For every child, protection against labor that stunts 
growth, either physical or mental, that limits educa- 
tion, that deprives children of the right of comrade- 
ship, of play, and of joy. 

For every rural child, as satisfactory schooling and 
health services as for the city child, and an extension 
to rural families of social, recreational, and cultural 
facilities. 

To supplement the home and the school in the train- 
ing of youth, and to return to them those interests of 
which modern life tends to cheat children, every stim- 
ulation and encouragement should be given to the 
extension and development of the voluntary youth 
organizations. 

To make everywhere available these minimum pro- 
tections of the health and welfare of children, there 
should be a district, county, or community organiza- 
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tion for health, education, and welfare of children, 
with full-time officials, coordinating with a state-wide 
program which will be responsive to a nation-wide 
service of general information, statistics, and scien- 
tific research. This should include: 

(a) Trained, full-time public health officials, with 
public health nurses, sanitary inspection, and labora- 
tory workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for the relief, 
aid, and guidance of children in special need due to 
poverty, misfortune, or behavior difficulties, and for 
the protection of children from abuse, neglect, exploi- 
tation, or moral hazard. 


The point of view represented above indicates that 
educational needs are broader than those that can be met 
by the school alone, and that all community facilities 
must be organized and affiliated to meet the problems. 

One of the most popular and probably most far-reaching 
statements emphasizing an integrated individual-social de- 
velopment, not directed especially at the elementary school 
but nevertheless appropriate to it, is the statement of the 
Educational Policies Commission.! 


THE OBJECTIVES OF SELE-REALIZATION 


The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite 
for learning. 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue 
efficiently. 

Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue 
effectively. 

Number. The educated person solves his problems of count- 
ing and calculating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listen- 
ing and observing. | 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the 
basic facts concerning health and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health 
and that of his dependents. 


1 EpucaTIONAL Po.icies Commission. The Purposes of Education in an American 
Democracy. Washington: National Education Association, 1938, Chaps. IV-VIL. 
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Public Health. The educated person works to improve the 
health of the community. 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and specta- 
tor in many sports and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental re- 
sources for the use of leisure. 

Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction 
to his own life. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 


Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human 
relationships first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, 
and varied social life. | 

Cooperation. The educated person can work and play with 
others. 

Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of 
social behavior. 

Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates 
the family as a social institution. 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves 
family ideals. 

Home-making. The educated person is skilled in home- 
making. 

Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains 
democratic family relationships. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 


Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of 
good workmanship. 

Occupational Information. The educated producer under- 
stands the requirements and opportunities for various jobs. — 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer succeeds in his 
chosen vocation. 

Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains 
and improves his efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appre- 
ciates the social value of his work. 

Personal Economics. The educated consumer plans the eco- 
nomics of his own life. 

Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops 
standards for guiding his expenditures. 
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Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed 
and skillful buyer. 

Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appro- 
priate measures to safeguard his interests. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


Social Fustice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the dis- 
parities of human circumstance. 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatis- 
factory conditions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to under- 
stand social structures and social processes. 

Critical Fudgment. The educated citizen has defenses against 
propaganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences 
of opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the na- 
tion’s resources. 

Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures 
scientific advance by its contribution to the general welfare. 

World Citizenship. Vhe educated citizen is a cooperating 
member of the world community. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen 1s economically 
literate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic 
duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an 
unswerving loyalty to democratic ideals. 


One of the best statements of purpose of the elementary 
school appears in one of the Bulletins of the Department 
of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan. According 
to this statement:? 


Modern elementary education seeks the well-balanced, 
rich, personality development of the whole child. Schools have 
always sought to develop the mental and moral qualities of 
pupils, but today elementary schools look to the growth of the 
whole child — physical, mental, social, emotional, and spirit- 
ual. These ends are not sought merely for their own sake and 


1 Instructional Practices in Elementary Schools (Bulletin No. 306). Lansing, 
Mich.: Department of Public Instruction, State of Michigan, 1938, pp. 7-9. 
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in isolation, but as closely related avenues of growth toward 
enriched life for individuals and for society. 

Physical growth and development are of first concern in the 
education of the child. Three essentials for assuring physical 
development are: (1) meaningful information; (2) the forma- 
tion of useful habits; and (3) the creation of ideals and atti- 
tudes which guide conduct. 

Meaningful information on health may come from books and 
from objective laboratory teaching in the school. Much more 
can be gained by carefully planned visits to food markets, 
bakeries, canneries, meat packing establishments, dairies, 
creameries, and the like where may be seen the actual proc- 
esses which insure health. Information so gained will have 
much greater significance than if merely read from books and 
discussed in classes. 

This information may be carried over into useful habits 
through practice in the lives of pupils in school, home, and 
community. It is vitally important that the sanitary equip- 
ment and practices of the school harmonize with the require- 
ments of a modern health program; Habitual attention to 
personal cleanliness, proper diet, rest, recreation, physical 
examinations, and early correction of defects are matters 
of extreme importance. Healthful living becomes an integral 
part of normal daily living. The practices at school, at home, 
and in the community must harmonize if steady progress in 
habit formation is realized. Thus it is necessary for the school, 
home, and community to cooperate fully and constantly to in- 
sure the formation of proper health habits as a foundation 
for physical development of the child. 

Through the gaining of such information and the constant 
practice of desirable health habits, ideals and attitudes that 
bear fruit in determining conduct are thoroughly established. 
The mutual understanding, sympathy, and support of school, 
home, and community lend such power of impression that 
ideals are firmly established. This is why the health program 
of the modern elementary school is so much broader than 
formerly. This is why such extensive programs of physical 
education in classrooms, gymnasiums, playgrounds, and parks 
are considered essential in the physical welfare and growth of 
the child. 

In much the same way a broader concept of mental devel- 
opment dominates elementary education today. It is. still 
vitally important that useful facts contained in books become 
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a part of the mental development of the elementary child. But 
this is not all. Museums, exhibits, industrial, social, and cul- 
tural institutions and activities speak volumes to intelligently 
guided observers. Excursions and field trips bring pupils face 
to face with ideas at work in the world. Opportunity is pro- 
vided for pupils to exercise initiative, analyze meanings, and 
arrive at judgments. By such experiences pupils are given ob- 
jective bases for thinking and problem solving. 

Social development is considered an essential part of the 
program in elementary education. A knowledge of social insti- 
tutions, functions, and activities is one step. Another is actual 
participation in social life within and without the school to 
gain experience in the art of social functioning. So the elemen- 
tary pupil is given every opportunity to practice leadership 
and followership in committees, organizations, and activities 
in the school. Cooperative activity between various groups, 
respect for the contributions of others, the common courtesies 
toward individuals and groups, and responsibility for the con- 
duct of his own activity group are means the modern school 
provides for the social development of the child. 

Proper emotional balance is coming to be recognized as a 
significant part of the child’s development. The modern ele- 
mentary school seeks to give proper attention to this impor- 
tant aspect of child growth. Every opportunity 1s provided to 
allow for a normal, well-balanced emotional life. Kindly sym- 
pathy and a sincere effort to understand every child in his 
likes, dislikes, fears, and inhibitions are constant objectives. 
Promotion of cheerfulness, happiness, frankness, and freedom 
of expression is a part of the program. The development of 
broad interests, participation in music, dramatics, art, and 
physical activity help to develop a well-rounded emotional 
life for the child in the modern elementary school. 

The school also seeks the spiritual development of the child. 
The dynamic for promoting the highest possible growth of the 
child is more than physical, more than mental, more than 
social. It is spiritual. Happiness is a spiritual quality. Love of 
the beautiful in music, in art, in nature, in human nature, and 
in nobility of character is a spiritual quality. These are quali- 
ties of the spiritual nature the modern elementary school seeks 
to develop. 

Thus modern elementary education seeks the well-balanced 
development of the whole child. His physical, mental, social, 
emotional, and spiritual growth is sought. The effort of the 
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school is to develop these various phases of child growth simul- 
taneously and progressively toward a complete human being 
worthy of a place in the onward march of human progress. 


III. PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS FOR CURRENT 
VIEWPOINTS 


The points of view of the Children’s Charter, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, and the Michigan statement 
all have certain common elements — elements, however, 
somewhat different from those of earlier statements of 
purpose in elementary education. This difference can be 
expressed briefly as an emphasis on child development 
rather than on child learning, on the enriching of personality 
rather than on the stamping in of institutional goals. And 

‘this point of view is meeting with growing popularity 
among teachers and with ever widening acceptance.’ 

Let us now see how and why child development is being 
emphasized and what are the psychological foundations 
supporting the view. 

First, educational aims for the elementary school and for 
the secondary school are tending to merge. Almost no 
psychologist of repute advocates today that growth and 
development break up into distinct periods. Growth has not 
always been considered as a continuous process, however. 
In fact it was formerly felt that elementary education 
correlated with one definite phase of development and high 
school education with another. The elementary school has 
been thought of exclusively as a school for pre-adolescents, 
and the high school exclusively as a school for adolescents. 

It is not our purpose to imply that the child does not 
have changing interests as he matures and grows from child- 
hood to maturity. Specifically, we are trying to point out 
that the elementary and the secondary school periods can- 
not be entirely correlated with beginning and end points 
of phases of child growth. Growth is a continuous process 
with the cycles or periods of development overlapping. It 
is not characterized by sharp breaks or cycles completely 
differentiated. It is true that the growth process is char- ~ 


1 For an excellent presentation of modern aims in teaching see MELvin; A. 
Gorpon. Teaching. New York: The John Day Company, 1944. 
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acterized by changes in growth rates but not by sharp 
and unforewarned breaks and plateaus. The child does not 
begin a cycle of growth only after he has completed a pre- 
vious cycle. The adolescent cycle begins before the child- 
hood cycle ends. Adolescence begins not at twelve, thirteen, 
or fourteen as has generally been believed but has its founda- 
tions (its beginning growth) at nine, ten, eleven.’ In other 
words, while it is unquestionably true that outward evi- 
dences of adolescence are obvious at twelve, thirteen, or 
fourteen, these are not necessarily the beginnings. 

Second, another reason for the shift from emphasis on 
subject matter to emphasis on child development is the 
growing belief that learning patterns and the achievement 
of specific learnings are themselves aspects of growth. 
It is clear that they are influenced by many other factors 
than teaching or schooling alone. Thus the utilization of 
community studies, the gradually growing cooperative 
tie-up between school and other community institutions, 
the use of school time for explorations and trips, and the 
development of socialized projects are being used today 
not for their social values alone but because a wide variety 
of special studies indicates that learning is influenced by 
this type of activity as well as by the more formal class- 
room and drill techniques. Indeed, there is so much evidence 
today of the effect of the total environmental culture upon 
learning and growth patterns that the teacher must consider 
seriously the idea that educational objectives can best be 
accomplished by directing child growth; by providing guid- 
ance in the selection of learning activities; by helping the 
child to explore, to experience, to generalize from his experi- 
ences; and by doing everything that might be regarded as 
an improvement or an enrichment of his total educational 
milieu. This point of view has been well expressed by 
Willard C. Olson on a number of occasions. Professor 
Olson, whose studies are concerned with long-time observa- 
tion of the same children, insists that school achievement 
-is an aspect of growth and that we should emphasize 
interpretations in terms of the whole child in a social field 


1 Verified by the Harvard data, the Child Development Conferences reports, the 
data of Olson, Courtis, Millard, and others. 
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of force rather than interpretations that stress the depend- 
ence of achievement on intelligence. 

The general growth studies under way at the University 
of Michigan and the University of Chicago and the studies 
from the University of Iowa, all have implications regarding 
the importance of the total environmental culture as a 
factor in conditioning learning. 

Third, the type of evidence: mentioned above tends to 
justify broad learning experiences, that is, projects or 
consolidations of subject-matter areas, as suitable for 
subject-matter learnings. Learning is beginning to be 
recognized as a natural concomitant of the total environ- 
mental stimulus rather than a specific extraneous force. 
This view is in harmony with what has lately been called 
the ‘‘organismic” psychology. The organismic view looks 
upon the development of the mind, for example, as a counter- 
part of physical development. In other words, it represents 
an extreme departure from the old “faculty” psychology, 
which demanded training for each specific function. This 
new psychology is not a frill, a fad, or something novel 
which invalidates everything that has gone before. Rather, 
it represents a complete transition from a position of pure 
rationalization to a position near complete scientific veri- 
fication and understanding. As stated by Brim:? 


The psychology upon which Dewey founded his program 
has emerged in clarity. Biological findings have changed their 
concept of a static and fixed universe to one that is dynamic 
and ‘becoming.’ Increasingly, philosophy is discarding its 
concept of superimposed and fixed values. Man, under the 
guidance of, and by means of, his intelligence, is viewed as 
responsible for conceiving and achieving his better tomorrow. 
Ability wisely to select values, to think, to plan, to execute, are 
held to be the essence of the good life. The significance of 
democracy as a ‘way of life’ rather than as a form of govern- 
ment is appearing with ever greater detail. 

Here ... are the sources of the criteria of the ‘good life’ 
which surely must begin to challenge education. How does the 
activity movement square with them?... 


1 Brim, O. G. “Basic Realities and the Activity Program.” Progressive Education. 
XI: 330-333. May, 1934. 
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On the psychological side, the activity school conceives 
the child as a dynamic, purposing organism, rather than 
as an atomistic responding mechanism. It is reacting to an 
atomistic and mechanistic conception of nature and life, bor- 
rowed from old physics and injected into education through 
our behavioristic psychologies, aided and abetted by scientific 
concepts and techniques borrowed bodily from physical sci- 
ences. 

This new psychological concept is not without solid founda- 
tion. Coghill finds the nervous system developing not in re- 
sponse to external stimuli, but through an inner dynamic and 
according to a predetermined pattern which he calls the 
‘srowth potential.’ . . . Growth, then, is the creative function 
of the negvous system. He concludes that man is, within the 
limitation of life sensitivity and growth, creating and operat- 
ing himself. 

He furthermore finds that the nervous system develops from 
the beginning, through the progressive expansion of a perfectly 
integrated total pattern and the individuation within it of 
partial patterns which acquire various degrees of discreteness, 
rather than through the connecting of small neural units into 
a larger system. ... The human being is organismically re- 
lated, all parts are interdependent and interactive. The whole 
child is not a fiction. Multiple learning is a fact. The effort to 
integrate school activities and these with life experiences is but 
sane psychology. 

Thus conceiving the development of the nervous system as 
the expression of a growth potential, the individual as dynamic, 
one must take seriously the claims of those psychologists who 
speak in terms of maturation, goal, and insight. The data are 
far too impressive to treat lightly. That they point in the 
direction of the activity-school organization, seems unques- 
tionable. . . . Coghill-conceives the development of the nervous 
system as a creative process. ‘Growth,’ according to him, 
‘may be conceived as the creative function of the nervous 
system.’ 


Fourth, the transition from the concept that learning 
results entirely within a specific classroom situation and 
consequently can be evaluated from the criterion of stand- 
ards or averages is the result of our recently accumulating 
knowledge of how the child grows. The most important 
and clear-cut information we have on child growth today 
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points to the individuality of growth. Individuality has long 
been recognized; but traditionally, in relation to classroom 
learning, it has been seen almost entirely in terms of differ- 
ences in time required for different children to learn various 
skills. The slow child, from this point of view, is given more 
time than the brighter child but both have been expected, 
with different time allowances, to meet the same standards 
of competency. Recent studies in child growth and develop- 
ment indicate that more exact interpretations must be 
made. The most important of these point to certain similari- 
ties in all the different kinds of growth patterns of a given 
individual. One of the best of these studies has been made 
by Olson and Hughes.’ In their recent publication they 
remark: 


The growth curves... illustrate the extent to which the 
organism is a unified whole. The attributes of the individual 
are usually less variable than they are for a group of children. 
The tendency toward unified organization is one of the first 
generalizations of the organism as a whole. More detailed 
analysis leads to a study of plateaus, spurts, time lag, and pat- 
terns. It is from evidence of this type that we conclude that 
educational achievement is a function of growth as a whole, 
rather than of any single attribute such as mental age. 


The conclusion to be drawn from such statements indicates 
that there is a certain persistence of individuality in a learn- 
ing curve which cannot be overcome by drill or pressure or 
the traditional devices of rewards and punishments. 

Fifth, recent studies of the effect of teaching justify a re- 
laxation of the teacher’s dominance in educational planning 
and other relationships which teachers have felt were re- 
sponsibilities reserved entirely for them. 

No one will seriously deny that children learn outside 
of school as well as in school. Nor will any sensible person 
propose that teaching has no values. The point to be made 
here is that increases in the amount of pupil learning are 
not entirely and exclusively the effect of teaching. Sensible 


1 Orson, W. C., and Hucues, C. O. The Child as a Whole. A pamphlet issued by 
Dr. Olson from the University of Michigan. 
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as this statement seems, nevertheless teachers, psycholo- 
gists, evaluators of learning, principals, superintendents, and 
other research’ workers have almost universally failed to 
make note of the idea. Proof of this neglect is found in 
almost any educational experiment involving the giving of 
tests before and after an experimental period and crediting 
all gain to the effect of whatever factor is being evaluated. 
Teaching must be looked upon as a force or a stimulant able 
to produce modifications in the natural growth pattern of 
the individual but not as a force producing the total change. 
The point of view of Olson is pertinent in this connection: ! 


Longitudinal and experimental studies of the relation of 
nurture to development suggest that a relatively larger 
amount of attention should be given to maturation and 
growth as factors in understanding how children achieve 
mature status in any function of interest to schools. 


In an experimental study in reading in which test data 
were collected over a period of years, it was found that the 
graph of progress of each child followed a pattern of develop- 
ment in which it was impossible to relate deviations from 
the pattern to differences in teaching methods of the various 
teachers of the child as he progressed in school.? 

At certain times during the period covered in the study, 
many of the children had special remedial help, after- 
school assistance, etc., but from the curve of progress of 
one of these children it would be impossible to tell when 
the special help was given. In other words, as the child 
progresses through school, deviations in his pattern of 
growth often appear without relation to the specific type 
of teaching he is experiencing. Studies of this type indicate 
that learning is a product of something “over and above” 
teaching. And certainly this kind of data should enable 
teachers conscientiously to release the pressure which many 
feel necessary in achieving desirable results. Apparently, 


1Oxson, W. C. “New Concepts of Human Development of Importance for the 
Education of Teachers.” In Eleventh Annual Conference on Teacher Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, April 1940. 

2 Mittarp, C. V. “The Nature and Character of Pre-Adolescent Growth in 
Reading Achievement.” Child Development. IJ: 71-114. Feb., 1940. 
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broad experiencing plus individual direction in study is the 
requisite for a satisfactory development of the child. 


LV. LN: CONCLUSION 


During the course of this chapter the authors have at- 
tempted to review briefly the philosophy and aims of the 
elementary school of the past which have contributed to 
present-day concepts. They have also stated the psychologi- . 
cal foundations upon which depend current viewpoints for 
elementary education. 

In the chapters to come an attempt will be made to 
demonstrate how theory can be translated into practice. 
It is not enough to theorize without indicating means of 
implementation. 

Beyond much doubt schools are going to change in many 
important respects. The school of the past was perfectly 
satisfactory in a horse-and-buggy age, when the only de- 
mand made upon it was to instill subject-matter knowledge. 
Just as the day of the horse-drawn vehicle and kerosene 
lamp is now history, so the school of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century is obsolete. We cannot lag behind 
scientific discoveries and altered modes of life in our insti- 
tutional development or we shall reap a whirlwind of poor 
health and bodily development, inadequate social adjust- 
ment, incomplete personality development, and ineffective 
citizenship functions. The one unalterable law of the uni- 
verse, which applies to schools as well as to ways of making 
a eerie customs, and social life, is that change is inevitable. 
To keep a nineteenth century system of education in the 
dynamic mid-twentieth century is to maintain a pattern 
which is artificial, out-moded, and ineffective. 

Education, in and of itself, is not all of life but it is a 
vital part of it. The school has a part to play but it can 
fulfill its mission only when it is built upon normal life 
interests, needs, and activities. 

To sum up, then, the authors intend, above all else, to 
be practical. They intend, further, to portray education as 
a vital, dynamic process which is a part of the total pattern 
of conditioning to which the child reacts. What of the old is 
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still valid will be used, but the dead hand of the past will 
not be allowed to grasp and hinder the new shoots which 
will help schools contribute to the better life that is a heri- 
tage of the present generation of children. 


iol. 
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Many TEACHERS have accepted the philosophy of child de- 
velopment but if hard pressed would have some trouble 
in explaining just what it means. It is natural that they 
should be thrilled by the slogan, “‘The whole child goes to 
school.’’ And if this isn’t enough to awaken ideas long dor- 
mant because of the disintegrating effects of regimented, 
overcrowded classrooms, they are challenged by such ideas 
as, ““You can’t parcel out the child, one part for one 
subject, another part for another subject.” No one of 
course will protest against the inspiration these symbols 
may bring to teachers overworked by such detail as correct- 
ing innumerable papers and making out report cards. But 
inspiration alone is not enough; only through knowledge 
and understanding of child growth will significant changes 
be made in teaching. Inspiration alone will not show why 
Johnny is poor in his arithmetic, nor will inspiration alone 
explain why little Tommy is not learning to read. This 
chapter will therefore present some of the fundamental 
substantiated facts of child growth and development and 
their implications for instruction and organization.1 


I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Child study is indebted to many fields for its present 
techniques. To trace accurately any one of its phases, 
evaluating various influences or assigning specific relation- 
ships, is a complex task far beyond the purpose of this 


1 For an excellent presentation of the child development point of view, the 
reader is referred to Helping Teachers Understand Children. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1945. 
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chapter. Even if it were attempted here, one must realize 
that changing times lead to changing evaluations. What 
might have been said in the 1920’s would be considerably 
different from what might be said in the i1g940’s. Current 
outlooks color one’s estimate of the influence of past events, 
and as our concepts become more and more clear, we put 
old evaluations aside. This chapter, then, will consider only 
those historical developments that have contributed directly 
to current understandings of child growth and development 
that are educationally important. 

The movement for the scientific study of human nature 
is approximately seventy years old. Many physiologists 
had approached the experimental study of psychological 
problems, but it is generally conceded that it was Wundt, 
in Germany, who first developed a laboratory for this 
purpose. He surveyed the field and dedicated his efforts to 
a coordination of contemporary problems. He was probably 
the most complete expression in his time of the scientific 
forces that were to emerge into what is known as modern 
psychology. 

Of the students attracted from many lands to his labora- 
tory, Cattell may be considered ‘the most productive and 
original from our point of view, the most influential in 
stimulating experimental study in education. Entering the 
laboratory in 1880, he returned to America in 1888 as 
Professor of Psychology at the University of Pennsylvania, 
later transferring his experiments to Columbia University. 
In 1894, he used the first battery of psychological tests ever 
given to a large number of individuals. 

In Cattell’s laboratories Thorndike awakened experi- 
menters to the possibilities in animal psychology. With 
chicks, cats, and dogs as subjects he made extensive studies 
on the nature of learning. Subsequent work led to his 
famous “Laws of Learning.” In 1910 he published the first 
calibrated scale for the measurement of an educational 
product. 

Since that time development has been rapid and diverse. 
Intelligence testing, begun by Binet and others, received 
a great impetus from the first World War, and achievement 
testing in the schools grew by leaps and bounds in the 
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next decade. Recent years have emphasized follow-up 
studies of children. This contribution added to those previ- 
ously done makes up an extensive body of knowledge in 
child growth and development. 


Il. METHODS OF STUDY 


We now have three approaches to the study of data on 
children. These are: (1) curves based on the averages of 
large groups of children; (2) curves based on the averages of 
the same children measured year after year; and (3) curves 
based on the measurements of an individual child year after 
year. 

The word “cross-sectional” is the name applied to 
studies based on the averages of large groups of children. 
Most studies to date are of this kind. For example, if one 
wishes to get an idea of reading achievement in a school, 
the usual procedure is to run tests on first graders, second 
graders, third graders, and through all other grades. The 
average of each group gives an estimate of “normal” achieve- 
ment in that school. In other words, “‘representative sam- 
plings” of children at successive age levels are tested. 
Averages are computed for the various age groups, and the 
resulting curve of development is plotted. Height norms, 
weight norms, average vocabularies, intelligence norms are 
only a few that have been thus acquired. In comparison with 
such averages, the status, development, or achievement of 
any individual child can be judged, and his achievement in 
respect to the characteristic under analysis can be in- 
terpreted. 

The cross-sectional method, of course, has limitations 
not generally recognized by teachers who make use of 
study results. For example, one who knows anything at 
all about the effect of sex differences on growth is aware 
that no single norm adequately pictures the development 
of either sex. On the other hand, it must be said that the 
cross-sectional approach has a certain validity and if used 
within limits is valuable in pointing out general trends. 
But its limitations must be recognized. First, so-called 
“representative samplings” can be challenged. Only when 
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they are adequate can there be any worth in the resultant 
curve of development. Second, group norms may serve as 
expectancy standards for groups but are not necessarily 
adequate as expectancy standards for individuals. Vari- 
ability of growth among individuals is so great as to rule 
out entirely the soundness of such comparison. Furthermore, 
since individuals grow and mature under differing kinds of 
conditions, a comparison with “average” norms usually 
overlooks the influence of varying factors in the growth of 
the individual. In this respect, comparison can be justified 
only where the factors under both sets of conditions are 
equivalent or approximately equivalent. Third, and this 
point is most important, characteristics of individual growth 
are “averaged out” in group norms. Rapid rises, plateaus, 
and new cycles, which are characteristic of individual growth, 
occur at different times among different children. When 
different children are used at different age levels in the ac- 
cumulation of data, growth characteristics have no oppor- 
tunity to show up in the ensuing norms. 

The “longitudinal” approach, as the phrase is used here, 
refers to averages taken over a period of years in which 
the same children are used repeatedly as cases. Quite fre- 
quently longitudinal approach refers to any kind of study 
of individuals without necessarily determining averages. It 
is, however, considerably better than the cross-sectional, 
because it eliminates the problem of selecting children at 
various age levels who are approximately equivalent. No 
widespread use of this technique of constructing norms has 
yet become popularized. 

Although the name longitudinal, as generally employed, 
refers to any long-time study of the same children, it cannot 
be used for both individual and group study unless it makes 
such a distinction. Individualized study, which is becoming 
more popular year after year because of the recognized 
unreliability of cross-sectional studies, is no doubt the only 
approach by which sound generalizations can be made about 
growth and development. After a number of measurements 
on a child have been gathered, it is possible to construct a 
graph from which valuable analytical interpretations can 
be obtained. Each individual’s curve of development can 
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thus be evaluated and studied in relation to other aspects 
of his own development. 


III. MAJOR USES OF MEASUREMENT IN CHILD STUDY 


Measurement and observation data of children have 
had three general uses to date. The first, of which the well- 
known educational profile is typical, is characterized by 
a description of the status of pupils. Intelligence, achieve- 
ment, aptitude, physical growth, and the like can be plot- 
ted in terms of such statistical measures as percentiles, 
standard deviations, growth, and achievement ages. A 
line drawn at the 50 percentile, at the zero deviation, or 
at the average normal age provides a comparison with the 
“profile” line drawn between the various points achieved 
by the child. 

The second use is the growth analysis or plotted growth 
data on a child over a period of years. Several investigators 
have prepared common measures which can be computed 
from raw scores and which enable us to compare height, 
weight, mental age, achievement, grip, and other aspects 
of growth. To a limited extent the entire graph makes it 
possible to evaluate interests, teaching, and aptitudes, 
in terms of differences at a given time in the growth status 
of a child. 

The third use of measurement data is in experimentation 
to determine the relative effects of different factors upon 
the growth and development of the child. Not much has 
been done in this field that will stand up under criticism. 
The Iowa studies on the constancy of the I.Q. represent 
major attempts in this direction. Other examples are common 
in the literature dealing with the comparative effects of 
different methods upon achievement. None of the analyses 
have yielded consistent results over the country. Incon- 
sistency, in fact, is the rule rather than the exception. Be- 
cause of so much disagreement the question can justi- 
fiably be raised as to whether it is possible in education 
and in child study to make general laws such as are found 
in the more exact sciences. According to Professor Courtis 
this is due to the fact that experimenters have borrowed 
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from the latter those techniques and skills that have been 
developed from static situations. 

Growth is dynamic, not static. It is the result of inter- 
action between the organism and its environment. It can 
be considered only in terms of growth units and through the 
study of cause and effect that is applicable in all the bio- 
logical sciences. Most people believe that prediction and 
control in the educational field are impossible because so 
many growth outcomes, such as emotional maturity, resist 
exact measurement. Moreover there are people who do not 
desire accurate prediction and measurement. 

Such exactness is nevertheless approaching. In the near 
future it will be possible not only to point out how growth 
may be defined and measured and how modifying influences 
can be evaluated, but also to define specifically the inter- 
relationships of various phases of growth. We shall, for 
example, be able to determine in definite measurement 
units the physiological maturity necessary when the child 
begins reading. 


IV. WHAT IS GROWTH? 


Growth is the general term used to describe what happens 
to a child from one date on the calendar to another. It is 
commonly applied to size, beauty, behavior, and a good 
many other physical characteristics related to a child, 
though it may also be applied to vocabulary, speech, loco- 
motion, and social development. 

Aree hnically, growth is defined as progress toward a 
definite maturity made by an immature organism when 
acted upon by environmental forces under constant con- 
ditions. Such a relationship is shown in Figure 1. The two 
general factors in growth are nature and nurture, heredity 
and environment. Nature is that which grows, an organism; 
nurture includes all the forces that play upon nature to 
cause or to modify growth. As applied to human beings, 
the phrase “under constant conditions” refers to growth 
where every known factor is kept constant as completely 
and precisely as possible, not growth under ideal or impos- 
sible conditions. The phrase “modifying conditions”’ refers 
to forces in operation at a given time that tend to change 
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either the organism or any or all of the operating factors. 
Teaching, or a particular kind of teaching, is an illustration 
of such a modifying condition. 
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Ficure 2. Growth of an Individual in Score on an Intelligence Test 
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In Figure 1, growth follows an even pattern when the 
conditions under which it takes place are relatively constant. 
Conditions may change, and the picture of growth subse- 
quently changes. This is illustrated in Figure 2. Here we 
have not one cycle but two. In other words, glandular 
changes associated with oncoming adolescence produce an 


entirely new set of nature factors. 
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Ficure 3. A Diagrammatic Representation of the Relations between 
Specific Maturations and General Maturation (from Courtis) ! 


The first Figure illustrates what is known as simplex 
or one-cycle growth. The second Figure illustrates complex 
or multi-cycle growth. 

The maturation of the individual as a whole is a complex 
process in which there is a series of partial growth processes 
maturing in a sequential relationship. Examples are learning 
to creep, handling a spoon, cutting teeth, learning to read, 
and learning to reason. Each growth follows a definite 
pattern of beginning and end points, and each also follows 


1 Courtis, S. A. “What Is a Growth Cycle?” Growth. I: 160. May, 1937. 
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an over-all general pattern. The simple maturations start 
early and end early; the more complex take a longer period 
of time. Each, however, can be studied separately and 
compared with one another, as in Figure 3. 

In this Figure, the various curves A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
represent specific maturities such as walking, social develop- 
ment, reading interests, reasoning, and reflective thinking. 
The arrow represents the progress of the growth of the in- 
dividual as a whole in terms of general development. 


V. IMPLICATIONS OF GROWTH FOR INSTRUCTION 


There are many other facts about growth which this 
chapter deliberately ignores. It 1s not the purpose here to 
exhaust the subject but to present those facts and general- 
izations which have very obvious implications for instruc- 
tion. It seems to the authors that such basic generaliza- 
tions are: (1) Individual growth is unlike average growth; 
(2) Growth takes place in cycles; (3) Cycle development is 
common to all common phases of growth in which instruc- 
tion is interested; and (4) All phases of growth taking 
place during the school career of the child are interrelated. 

InpIvipUAL GrowTtH Is UNLIKE AVERAGE GROWTH. 
“Norms” or “‘averages” are indispensable in the con- 
ventional school, and in other places they are worshipped 
by many groups. It is customary to speak of “normal. 
height” and “normal weight”; and girls everywhere do all 
they can to have their make-up, their dress, their slang, 
their dance, and even their dates fit a given standard. 

Unfortunately the standards used in the schools are not 
abandoned so easily as are those of dress, hair, and dates. 
In most schools, standards are a tradition, handed on from 
generation to generation until they have become fixed, 
unalterable, and seemingly real. In other schools, however, 
some breaking away may be noted. 

Studies of children over recent years have done much to 
shake faith in the value of norms. The graph of the averages 
of scores of hundreds of six-, seven-, eight-, nine-, and ten- 
year old children is quite different from the graph on one 
child over the same period of years (Figures 4, 5, 6). 
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Figure 4 shows the mental development of two girls 
tested periodically with the Kuhlman-Anderson group 
intelligence test. As far as one could tell from observing 
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Ficure 4. Mental Development 


them in school, their development was quite normal and 
yet each curve of development deviates markedly from the 
straight-line norm which assumes an I.Q. of 100 as normal. 
In Figure 5 a similar contrast is shown. Each of these two 
girls has an individuality in her pattern of growth which 
‘is so marked as to make comparison with a norm unfair. 
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Not only do the two girls in Figures 4, 5, and 6 markedly 
differ from the norm in their mental, academic, and physical 
growth, but they differ markedly from each other. To call 
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Ficure 5. Achievement in Reading 


either of them superior or inferior in height is an injustice, 
but one which is not so damaging as calling one inferior in 
reading, for example. 

The two girls whose graphs are shown in Figures 4, 5, 
and 6 were selected at random from several hundred cases 
at hand. They demonstrate that growth is an individual 
matter. Because of its individuality it cannot be evaluated 
as formerly. It cannot be called “inferior” or “‘superior”’ 
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or given any other label resulting from comparison with a 
norm or a standard. To illustrate this point, the reader is 
asked to evaluate the reading: achievement of the two 
children shown in Figure 7. Which child is the superior 
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reader? From the conventional standpoint the answer de- 
pends upon the time at which comparison is to be made. 
Actually the rates of growth for each individual are nearly 
uniform throughout the cycle; therefore no “improve- 
ment” in either has been made. Neither child is superior. 
There are slight differences in the rates of growth, a con- 
siderable difference in potentialities, and much difference 
in times at which growth started. Such an analysis points 
out the inadequacy of comparisons in terms of status from 
one marking period to another. 
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GrowtH Takes PLAcE In CycLes. Studies of the same 
children over extensive age spans have developed other 
generalizations than individuality of growth. In addition 
to discovering that a boy or girl grows in a way that is 
quite unlike a norm and quite unlike each other, we are 
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Ficure 7. Comparison of Reading Curves of Two Boys of Equal I.Q.’s 


discovering that many children show one common charac- 
teristic in their pattern of growth. This characteristic, 
which is obvious in Figures 4, 5, and 6, is that child growth 
is pictured by two or more cycles. 

Earlier writers gave some indication of this fact. Scam- 
mon, for example, although stating that the general form 
of the individual curve is similar to the curve of means, 
finds that ‘‘prepuberal increase in height of the individual 
is a little more abrupt than that of the group.” ! He infers 
that at adolescence there is a breaking away from the 
previous pattern and a change in rate of growth. Baldwin 
makes no generalization but does indicate a change in rate 
after adolescence in certain instances: ” 

1Scammon, R. T. “The First Seriatim Study of Human Growth.” American 
Journal of: Rives Anthropology. X: 329-336. Feb., 1927. 


2 BALDWIN, Biro T. The Physical Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity. 
(Studies in Child Welfare. Vol. I, No. 1.) Iowa City, Ia.: University of Iowa, 1921, 


p- 92. 
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If the increments of growth in stature before adolescence 
are relatively uniform (i.e., represented by a straight line 
on the charts) this uniformity in increase tends to persist 
throughout adolescence. If there is retardation before adoles- 
cence, the tendency is to show a rapid acceleration’ during 
adolescence as a compensating factor. 
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Ficure 8. Some Selected Individual Growth Curves Which Suggest a 
Negatively Accelerated Development of Intellectual Abilities 


One of the best illustrations of cycles is shown in the data 
of Freeman and Flory ' (Figure 8). 

These authors, however, indicate that they believe the 
characteristic mentioned is not found in all children: ” 


If curves such as those shown... were chosen, the view 
might be advanced that the nature of mental development 1s 
characterized by a positively accelerated curve from ten or 


‘1 FREEMAN, Frank N., and Fiory, Cuarres D. Growth in Intellectual Ability 
as Measured by Repeated Tests. (Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Vol. II, No. 2, Serial No. 9.) Washington: National Research Council, 


1937, p- 60. 
* [bid., p. 60, 
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eleven to age fourteen or fifteen. That is, just prior to and 
following the advent of puberty the curves of intellectual 
growth ... may be positively accelerated. 
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The lack of discussion of this topic in general psychology 
textbooks is amazing. Child growth authorities, who have 
access to much information on individual growth curves, 
apparently are not yet ready to make broad generalizations. 
It is true that the question of cycles evades solution for 
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two reasons. In the first place, variability of performance 
makes it difficult to determine the true pattern of growth; 
a score resulting in a plateau may be due to nothing more 
than unreliability of performance —a chance score rather 
than a true measure. Second, researchers in child growth 
and development seem hesitant to utilize one or more of 
the biological equations in analyzing growth. Courtis alone 
boldly states: “During school years there are two major 
cycles of growth, childhood and adolescence, with traces of 
the effect of the cycle of infancy.’”’! These are clearly indi- 
cated in Figure 9. 

CycteE DEVELopMENT Is Common To ALL PHASES OF 
GrowrTH. Our third point is really an elaboration of the 
idea previously discussed. Not only does growth take place 
in cycles but the cycle effect is apparent within all phases 
of growth. To illustrate, two cases are shown from Courtis’ 
studies? (Figure 10). 

It will be noticed that growth in each phase of develop- 
ment begins rapidly, “rounds off” at 110 months for each 
child, and then makes a second abrupt rise and a second 
“rounding off.” Each curve shows the two-cycle pattern 
mentioned earlier. The fact that each curve, for each 
child, begins a rapid rise about the same time indicates 
the advent of a new common factor, probably a physiologi- 
cal change. 

Further illustrations of individual timing in respect to 
change in growth rate are shown in Figures 11 and 12. 
Here, as in the Courtis curves, the growth patterns of a 
given child are obviously similar to the two-cycle curve. 

Att PHases oF GrowTH ARE INTERRELATED. The pre- 
ceding figures demonstrate the interrelationship of various 
aspects of growth. This conclusion, however, though the 
most important of all growth concepts, is the least investi- 
gated. It would, for example, be much more significant to 
know the ratio of a child’s physical development to his 
reading development than the ratio of his mental develop- 
ment to that of thousands of other children, commonly 


1Courtis, S. A. The Significance of Maturation, paper presented at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, June 23, 1937. 
Filvid:.p. S 
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FicurE 10. Courtis Studies — Individual Growth Curves in Height, 
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called the norm. Although the relationships are now taken 
for granted, their expression in figures comparable to our 
1.Q. measures 1s still unexplored. 


VI. IN CONCLUSION 


The question of the existence of cycles is important. 
For example, one might justifiably postulate the idea that 
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reading should not be introduced until the end of the baby 
cycle, indicated by “b” in Figure 13. Since, however, 
children differ in the ages at which this cycle reaches ma- 
turity, some will be ready for reading before others. Under 
no circumstances, then, in view of the postulate, can the 
introduction of reading activities at one time to all children 
within the same grade be justified from an educational 
or a psychological standpoint. It must be said, however, 
that we know nothing about the relationships between 
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the amount of physiological maturity required when reading 
can be properly begun. 

In Figures to and 11, the cycle effect appears about the 
same time and in each phase of development. If this points 
out that all phases of growth and learning are universally 
affected by organismic changes such as occur at adolescence, 
then it would be safe to say that artificial teacher-pressures 
at plateau periods are wasteful, useless, and possibly harm- 
ful.t Certainly this would be a sensible view if we could 
predict that a plateau around twelve or thirteen would 
soon disappear and be followed by new learning levels. 
Readiness would then become related to cycle development.” 

The cycle theory of growth has implications likewise 
for upper elementary and junior high school instruction. 
We know with certainty that when a child begins the second 
upward cycle he demands and needs activities and experi- 
ences related to his growing adolescent interests. This may 
probably be the proper time to introduce complex skills 
and broader fields of study. 

If growth is interrelated, as individual data seem to show, 
then various phases of growth exist in a certain sequential 
arrangement or pattern. Organismic changes are known to 
affect the entire growth pattern. By determining ratios of 
development among various aspects of growth it would be 
possible to predict the moment when certain instruc- 
tional procedures should be initiated. This scheme would 
be a great improvement over the present one for determining 
when reading should be introduced. Our current technique 
is to determine mental age; and if the mental age of the child 
is sufficient, then we assume the child is ready for formal 
reading. This method is not infallible. Sometimes it works 
and sometimes it does not. The explanation is that we do 
not know whether the desired mental age is representative 
of status or whether it is representative of an adequate 


1 Further unsolved problems are the relationship that one cycle of development 
bears to another, that is, whether one cycle begins when the former is completed or 
whether they overlap somewhat, and also whether such a relationship is general or 
whether it varies for individuals. 

2 From this point of view readiness should not be in the nature of activities at- 
tempting to hurry learning but rather in the nature of enriching the environment by 
way of experiences, natural interest development, and the like. 
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percentage of the child’s maturity. Such are some of the 
implications of child growth study for programs of in- 
struction. 

A knowledge of basic growth concepts and of techniques 
for evaluating effects offers greater opportunities to cur- 
riculum makers than to any other group. Consecutive 
measurements of growth make it possible to compare the 
effectiveness of educational procedures from a new point of 
view; namely, how such procedures change the growth 
pattern of the child. 

Studies already completed offer many ideas, which in 
the future are bound to change instructional policies. For 
example, certain studies in reading illustrate the fact that 
children are capable under constant conditions of reaching 
a certain defined maximum limited by. their potentialities 
and their experiences. Excessive remedial teaching can bring 
only superficial results. The well-informed teacher realizes 
that to stimulate the child beyond his physiological-social 
level brings only temporary benefits. For example, all 
available evidence shows that reading should be introduced 
according to developmental needs and thus naturally and 
in accord with desire and interest. In such a procedure the 
achievement curve will follow the maturity curve, and the 
child’s status at any time will be compatible with his ma- 
turity. 

The teacher who follows the developmental pattern of 
the child as a guide for the introduction of instructional ma- 
terials does not become alarmed because certain pupils 
progress at slower rates than others. Pressure should not 
be used to drive pupils toward unnaturally high standards. 
A knowledge of differences of the learning curves of 
individual children will point out that a pupil who appears 
slow at an early grade level may simply be immature and 
consequently have a late starting point. It is not unusual to 
find pupils who, in spite of pressure and assistance on the 
part of the pone have shown scarcely any indication of 
reading ability up to the end of the second grade. In some 
instances, without any apparent outside influence, these 
same pupils began to read and at the upper elementary 
grade levels outstripped others who began earlier but 
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progressed at a slower rate of learning. The uninformed 
teacher is often discouraged to find that children known to 
be intelligent show no permanent benefits from lengthy 
drill and remedial periods. These teachers have not yet 
learned that the real growth curve of the individual is 
but little affected by instruction for which the child is 
not ready. 
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School Organization for 
Growth and Learning 


How sHatu the elementary school be organized in ac- 
cordance with the principles of child growth and develop- 
ment? How do some of the outstanding current schemes 
for instruction check with our knowledge of how children 
grow and learn? What kind of organizational plans are 
necessary in order to take most advantage of growth in 
encouraging learning? These questions will not be answered 
one by one in this chapter; instead, they will serve as guides 
since they themselves are only a sampling of those that 
might be raised. | 

Let us begin by considering the purpose of organization 
in the elementary school. By so doing we can establish a 
criterion by which current schemes can be evaluated. 

Those who have the responsibility for determining the 
type of school organization — and organization is most 
important since it determines the kind of instruction — 
should keep in mind above all else that organization is 
only a means to an end, a device to make possible the 
realization of instructional goals. Teachers’ schedules, the 
selection of teachers, and all other organizational activities 
should be determined by the goals of instruction. Philosophy 
of instruction and philosophy of organization must parallel 
each other, for the latter takes its cue from the former. 
Schools which reverse this process become mere automata, 
with teaching regimented and the needs of the child ignored. 

About the time educators first saw educational goals in 
terms of child needs, but when the latter were still rational- 
ized instead of determined scientifically, innovations were 
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initiated in school organization. None of these were based on 
a knowledge of child growth and development, but never- 
theless they did deviate considerably from traditional 
organization and undoubtedly paved the way for the type 
of school which is now emerging as a result of scientific study 
of child growth. The following plans are listed by Otto as 
significant steps in reorganization in accordance with mid- 
nineteenth and twentieth century philosophy of instruction. 


TABLE, oI 


VARIATIONS FROM THE USUAL TyPE or ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 1862-1932 


Person Bei 
Plan or Practice Associated E 
stablishment 
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I. OUTSTANDING ATTEMPTS TO ADJUST ORGANIZATION 
TO INSTRUCTION 


Tue Piatoon Scuoot. The platoon school had a rather 
long and popular sojourn in early twentieth century develop- 
ments in school organization. It professed to serve the child 
rather than to be a means for better presentation of subject 


1Orro, Henry J. Elementary School Organization. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1934, p. 313. 
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matter. It was organized by Superintendent William A. 
Wirt of Bluffton, Indiana, in 1900. The idea of the “ platoon”’ 
was that one group could be “working,” while two other 
groups could be respectively “studying” and “playing.” 
The so-called tool-subjects or fundamentals were to be 
taught in the home room, and the special subjects such as 
art, music, physical education, auditorium, library, science, 
manual training, and home arts were to be taught in 
special rooms. The plan probably influenced, more than 
any other development, the growth of laboratory and other 
types of special classrooms. After Superintendent Wirt trans- 
ferred his idea from Bluffton to Gary in 1908, the plan gradu- 
ally spread in modified form to forty-one different states, 
representing over a thousand schools in over two hun- 
dred cities.1 

THe WinnetKA Pian. Although he is not generally 
known as the originator, the outstanding attempt to break 
away from the traditional graded elementary school was 
made in 1913 by Frederic L. Burk in the Training School 
of the San Francisco State Normal School. Because of 
certain legal technicalities, it fell to the lot of Dr. Carleton 
Washburne, one of Dr. Burk’s associates and later Super- 
intendent of Schools at Winnetka, Illinois, to bring full 
recognition of its possibilities to a world-wide audience. In 
taking over responsibility for the instructional program at 
Winnetka, he gave the name of the city world fame. 

In the main the Winnetka schools have two divisions 
of the curriculum. One is called the “fundamentals” or 
“common essentials”; the second, the “group and creative 
activities.” This plan, like the platoon school, places empha- 
sis on the skill subjects by giving each a special place in 
the schedule rather than making them incidental to any- 
thing else. A report issued in 1925 stated? that each child 


needs to know certain elements in arithmetic, needs to be 
able to read with a certain speed and comprehension, needs to 


1Casr, Roscor D. The Platoon School in America. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1931, p. 26. 

2 WasuBurne, C. “Burk’s Industrial System as Developed at Winnetka.” In 
Twenty-Fourth Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloom- 
ington, III.: Public School Publishing Company, 1925, Part II, p. 29. 
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spell certain common words, needs to know something about 
those persons, places, and events to which reference is con- 
stantly made. Since every child needs these things, and since 
every child differs from others in his ability to grasp them, 
the time and amount of practice to fit each child’s need must 
be varied. Under the old regime, in the effort to give different 
children the same subject matter in the same length of time, 
the quality of the children’s work, the degree of their mastery, 
varied from poor to excellent, as attested by their report cards. 
But under the Winnetka technique of individual education, 
instead of quality varying, time varies; a child may take 
as much time as he needs to master a unit of work, but master 
it he must. The common essentials by definition are those 
knowledges and skills needed by everyone; to allow many 
children, therefore, to pass through school with hazy and in- 
adequate grasp of them, as one must under the class lock-step 
scheme, is to fail in one of the functions of the school. 


The Winnetka group, like many others, have turned to 
standardized test procedures for an evaluation of their pro- 
gram. Covering such aspects of instruction as age-grade 
placement, achievement of children in school, achievement 
of graduates, teacher costs, and teacher load, they have 
reported that the Winnetka schools are doing distinctly 
superior work. Let us hasten to add that this evaluation has 
been made entirely in terms of subject matter and that no 
equivalent attempt has been made to compare improvement 
in personality, character, and social adjustment with that 
attained by other schools. Furthermore nothing extensive has 
been done to evaluate achievement in group activities, 
cooperative efforts, or social development. 

Tue Darron Pian. Another plan of historic interest, 
known almost as well as the Winnetka plan, is the Dalton 
Laboratory Plan. According to Helen Parkhurst,’ 


the aim of the Dalton Plan is a synthetic one. It suggests a 
simple and economic way by means of which the school as a 
whole can function as a community. The conditions under 
which the pupils live and work are the chief factors of their 
environment, and a favorable environment is one which 


1 Parkuurst, Heen. Education on the Dalton Plan. New York: E. P, Dutton 
and Company, 1929, p. 29. 
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provides opportunities for spiritual as well as mental growth. 
It is the social experience accompanying the tasks, not the 
tasks themselves, which stimulates and furnishes both these 
kinds of growth. Thus, the Dalton Plan lays émphasis upon 
the importance of the child’s living while he does his work, and 
the manner in which he acts as a member of society, rather 
than upon the subjects of his curriculum. 


Subjects of study, as in the Winnetka plan, come under 
two classifications. One includes the academic subjects — 
reading, mathematics, physical science, spelling, grammar, 
geography, or whatever might be thought of in any school 
as the fundamental or skill subjects. The other includes 
what the Dalton people think of as the physical, the social, 
and the emotional, or what might in certain other schools 
be called the creative subjects. In the Dalton plan physical 
training, literature, nature study and science, the arts, 
and the like are given this connotation. Teaching of the 
academic subjects is individualized; the others are handled 
by group or class methods. In each grade the former are 
broken down into a series of related problems called “jobs” 
or “‘contracts.” As stated by Miss Parkhurst,' 


A single job may be the working out of a single idea or each 
job may be made up of a collection of correlated assignments 
of work. In a school where, say, five subjects compose the 
curriculum, if the work is to be arranged in jobs, work should 
be outlined in advance to cover a twenty day period and work 
sheets or procedure sheets (assignments) would be made out 
to show a pupil how to attack each subject. Individual copies 
of these work sheets (assignments) would be given to each 
pupil. 

We speak of a “‘job” as comprising a certain number of 
“units” of work. A unit of work in quantity approximates, or 
corresponds to, what would usually be assigned for a daily 
recitation in a subject. Twenty units of work would be out- 
lined for each subject taught. If a grade’s curriculum had five 
subjects, then a job would comprise 20 X § units, or 100 
units of work. A unit of work, from the pupil’s point of view, is 


1 ParkuHurst, He.en. “The Dalton Laboratory Plan.” In Twenty-Fourth Year 
Book of the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, IIl.: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1925, Part II, p. 87. : 
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not a set amount to be done in a certain stated amount of time, 
nor does a unit of history, for instance, equal a unit of music 
or art. Pupils take as much time as they need out of the entire 
amount of time at their disposal, to do any given 20 units of 
work of an assignment. 


MiscELLANEOUS EXPERIMENTS. There are many more 
experimental innovations than those listed in Table I and 
many more experiments attempting to bring about indi- 
vidualization in classroom teaching than those we have 
discussed. Among the latter are the Mount Vernon, New 
York, plan, ability-grouping in Detroit schools, and the 
differentiated assignment plan.’ The principles involved all 
go. back, in the main, to the general ideas of the three plans 
previously described. 

All plans of this type developed along with the testing 
movement in education and reached their climax during the 
1920's, when education was attempting to approach the ad- 
ministrative efficiency of “big business.”’ That schools can 
be operated like a business enterprise is quite unlikely, 
since human beings rather than inanimate objects are dealt 
with. Children cannot be pigeon-holed or developed with 
just so much effort as can objects produced by factories. 
One simply cannot teach by production methods. 

CoRRELATION SCHEMES. Outside of its utter unwieldiness 
because of constant additions, another reason for looking 
at the enlarging curriculum with alarm was the idea that 
the child was being treated only incidentally in relation 
to the mounting number of subjects, and that as subjects 
increased in number, the child was given less and less 
attention. The arguments advocated by proponents of 
this view were that the child was going through school 
with the most diffuse and vague impressions of the relation 
of his subject matter to life, and that even when the number 
of subjects was reasonable in number, failure to synthesize 
the various fields of instruction contributed to their lack 
of reality in the youngster’s mind. He studied reading, 
spelling, or geography without seeing that they existed or 

1 All these are described in detail in the Twenty-Fourth Year Book of the National 


Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1925, Part II. 
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could exist as a total pattern for understanding life and 
himself. According to this view pupils should be enabled 
to see the total pattern of school activity so that the con- 
nection of each subject with the others and with the whole 
of life would be clear and understandable. 

In the attempts to reach this goal, several schemes have 
been developed. Among these are: 

(1) Correlation of English and social studies chee 

projects and incidental relationships. 

(2) Correlation in one or two subject-matter areas. 

(3) Fusion or uniting of courses in areas, such as social 

studies, science, arts and crafts, etc. 

(4) An attempt to relate all subjects to .a general theme 

uniting them all. 

(5) A program of instruction on a class basis but with all 

teachers responsible for teaching skills where needed. 

(6) Subject-matter organization of academic or funda- 

mental subjects employing special teachers and spe- 
cial teacher areas as needed and on call. 

Schools working in this direction have not developed 
specific patterns such as the Winnetka or the Dalton plan. 
Much experimentation is, however, still being done with the 
use of the sort of organization that has been mentioned. 


II. WEAKNESSES IN TRANSITIONAL PROGRAMS 


Even at their best both the programs based on individu- 
alization and the programs developing various schemes for 
correlating subject matter must be looked upon as tran- 
sitional. Credit must be given them, however, for moving 
away from the old cut-and-dried pattern, particularly in 
their contributions to method and in their recognition of 
individual differences in capacity and in growth. 

No finer analysis has been made of the systems previously 
described than that by Professor William H. Kilpatrick 
in 1925.1 Our purpose in reproducing his critique is not to 
discredit the great contributions made by these earlier 

1 Kitpatrick, WiiiiaM H. “An Effort of Appraisal.” In Twenty-Fourth Year Book 


of the National Soctety for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Ill.; Public School 
Publishing Company, 1925, Part II, pp. 279-286. 
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developments, but rather to indicate the path to be followed 
if contemporary school organization is further to implement 
and complement the progress already made. 


The essential error of the Dalton plan, then, is, as with all 
external examination schemes, that it accepts childhood as a 
time of storing up learning to be used when called for at a 
remote day, typically in adult life. It is on this assumed theory 
that it sets up its series of learning stints reaching upwards 
from the fourth grade. It assumes that a child can learn these 
successive stints and hold them stored up available for use 
when they shall later be called for. It further assumes that it 
does not hurt the child to be treated in this way. Both assump- 
tions are here denied, at least to a degree to condemn the 
practice. But few things, comparatively speaking, can be so 
learned long in advance of use to stay with one till the distant 
use shall come. And the hurt, positive or negative, to the or- 
dinary child when so treated is probably very great. In most 
schools the attitude of opposition to school, books, intellectual 
matters, to all standards advocated by teachers of all kinds, 
is as arule very great, greater than many good people seem to 
realize. Under the Dalton plan, the positive hurt here is, as 
was pointed out, somewhat lessened by the greater child par- 
ticipation — possibly in certain matters altogether removed. 
But the negative hurt, the loss of opportunities that a better 
regime would bring, is probably greater under the more me- 
chanical setting of stints than under the classroom regime. 
For class discussions, if raised above mere testing, can be made 
very educative.... 

The term “the common essentials” is used at Winnetka to 
refer to the subject-matter content assigned for learning by 
“goals.” By this Mr. Washburne means “certain knowledges 
and skills . . . needed by every child.” That there are certain 
knowledges and skills which are needed by each child need not 
be disputed; but there are decided difficulties with the implica- 
tions. First, it is implied that such an “essential” can be 
learned in isolation from its “‘natural setting”? (to use Char- 
ter’s term). This, it would seem certain, is only partially true. 
Second, it is implied that so large a body of such “essentials” 
can be definitely named. The more definitely this is tried, the 
further off does agreement seem to betake itself. Third, it is 
implied that “the common essentials” should consist exclu- 
sively of ““knowledges”’ (“‘facts” were perhaps a better term) 
and skills. Surely this cannot be true. To leave out common 
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honesty and truthfulness from any list of “common éssen- 
tials”’ is at once to queer the list. Why are they omitted? Is it 
that they are not needed? Certainly not. The reason they are 
omitted is that they do not lend themselves to assignment by 
“soals.”” In other words, the phrase ‘“‘the common essentials” 
carries with it just a shade of rationalization. The content is 
chosen on one basis; a name that implies a better basis is then 
given. Not the “common essentials,” but “some common 
essentials that lend themselves to self-teaching assignment” 
— these constitute the content of the first part of the Win- 
netka scheme. .. . 

And now what is the conclusion regarding Winnetka’s plan 
of learning by goals? First and foremost, it tends to break the 
child’s learning into two disconnected parts. One part, highly 
mechanical, belongs to the system of goals — a system too 
nearly complete in itself, too little connected with life. Stated 
psychologically, the danger is that the learning will not trans- 
fer. Stated in terms of life, the danger is a divided self — that 
the child will look on learning as something to be “learned” 
and then put behind him. If it is to be rejoined that the freer 
class work at Winnetka counteracts this danger, the answer 
comes that the freer work does seem to be in far greater de- 
gree continuous with life, but the gap still remains between the 
individual drill work and the freer group work. The two parts 
of school do not connect, and unfortunately, in the whole dis- 
cussion at Winnetka, learning by goals seems to be counted as 
the essential. The chosen term implies it, and it is only the 
time saved from the goal work that is available for the other. 
If further rejoinder be made that the children are happy, that 
they like not only the freer group work, but quite as well to 
work for goals, then we have to say that present happiness, 
though as good, can never be taken by itself as final. The ques- 
tion of long run effect must decide. That the Winnetka plan 
of goals is a better way of doing many of the things the ordi- 
nary school tries less successfully to do, may well be admitted. 
But unless the danger of little transfer and the danger of the 
divided self can be better safeguarded, the present writer, for 
one, does not believe that learning by goals will continue to 
hold its present prominence at Winnetka. 


At best, correlation and fusion schemes of subject matter 
were developed as a compromise program. Principals, super- 
intendents, and curriculum directors believed that correla- 
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tion represented an opportunity to answer the criticisms of 
the progressive group regarding the typical subject-matter 
offering as well as to satisfy those who leaned toward retain- 
ing subject-matter divisions. 

In some instances, certain correlation schemes represent 
a worthy attempt to bring about better relationships 
between subject-matter areas, but in most instances they 
have degenerated into nothing more than a spurious or 
superficial gesture toward instructional improvement. Cor- 
relation has too often represented the naming of a course, 
whereas the actual teaching under that name has consisted 
of budgeting time and then teaching the usual subjects 
according to that budget. 

Still another criticism of these schemes is based upon the 
psychological implications involved where a correlated or 
fused program is actually carried into operation. Let us 
review an actual situation in which such a program was 
fairly well worked out. The development of correlated pro- 
grams in a certain school resulted in breaking down the long 
list of specific subject-matter offerings into the following 
divisions, each including several previously separated fields 
of study. The new fields were called: (a) language arts, 
(b) arts and crafts, (c) social science, (d) exact sciences 
(mathematics and science), (e) health and physical educa- 
tion. All the teachers in these correlated fields were most 
anxious that their individual efforts prove effective, and 
consequently they applied every possible technique to gain 
success. And, as a matter of fact, each teacher was quite 
successful. Projects were developed in all divisions, interest- 
ing activities were unfolded, and much creative and research 

- energy was expended. This was all very good as far as the 
school administration was concerned. From the point of view 
of the child, however, the situation was very different. The 
same pupils participated in all phases of the program. A child 

-working in the social studies moved to the arts and crafts 
area. After completing his stint in arts and crafts, he went to 
language arts and from there to the next area and so on. 
Each child, moving from area to area, found his interests 
challenged at every turn through the school day. So many 
motivations were provided, so many interesting leads were 
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developed in school that none stood out. Because of his 
inability to find dominant interests carrying over into his 
leisure time, he had no opportunity to explore fully any one 
interest. Further, the program overstimulated the children, 
with resulting evidences of tension and increasing over- 
expenditure of energy as the school year rolled on toward its 
completion. Mental and physical records presented definite 
corroboration of this observation. Such correlation schemes 
definitely obviate the possibility of broad, over-all planning 
and appraising programs on the part of the child. Each area 
provides him with so many stimuli that his responsibility 
becomes mainly that of “‘choosing,”’ which, psychologically, 
is quite different from that of “exploring.” Or, our criticism 
may be stated in another way: correlation programs provide 
plenty of mobility in terms of subject-matter divisions but 
lack flexibility enough to respond to child needs except within 
areas of consolidation. 

With all their shortcomings it must be admitted, however, 
that correlation techniques have represented a necessary 
stage in program evolution. Only through the idea of subject- 
matter integration has the concept of child integration 
come about. Correlation plans have also given teachers 
experiences in developing personal initiative in the organi- 
zation of subject matter and thus freeing themselves from 
the fear that usually follows abandonment of courses of 
study and of textbook outlines. 


III. PROMISING CONTEMPORARY THINKING ON 
ORGANIZATION 


A hint as to what might be expected in the development 
of a program closely related to the best philosophy and 
psychology of growth and learning appeared in 1925, in a 
statement by Kilpatrick in the course of his discussion of 
the socializing aspects of the Winnetka system. He says:* 


It is a pleasure to commend the socialized work. Here there 
need be no divided self. Continuity with the rest of child life 
is possible. Here can be got the learning “‘through experiences 


1 KILPATRICK, op. cit., pp. 285-286. 
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of normal living” presented by Professor Bobbitt, with its 
emphasis upon “spontaneous, voluntary, and self-directed 
work.” Could we make this the main part of the school? And 
if so, what about the needed facts and skills? Mr. Courtis’ 
answer seems to point the open way: “An ideal of two parts: 
(1) a series of social projects in which there would be need for 
the use of fundamental skills in meaningful situations, and 
(2) a series of self-instructive, self-appraising practice exercises 
so closely correlated with the project work that children could 
avail themselves of drill exercises as they became conscious 
of the need.” It is most interesting to see here represented both 
features of the Winnetka plan, with the emphasis reversed. In 
this, first things come first. Will it work? The present writer 
believes yes. Once we understand how few drilled facts and 
skills we really need and how few of desirable outcomes can 
be got by separate drill, we shall find the task much easier. 
Collings’ remarkable success with both skills and attitudes 
shows at least what a rural school can do, once we apply both 
faith and effort. The various experiences described in this 
study increase one’s faith.1 The second feature at Winnetka, 
with the first duly subordinated,? holds much promise for the 
future. 7 

.. we must have both individualized work and group 
work. But we must revise the common notion of what consti- 
tutes the school’s task. Education is not acquiring specified 
subject matter in advance; it is the continuous remaking of life 
by acquiring subject matter as it 1s needed for present behav- 
ior. When we can see this and can understand the necessity 
for the unity of selfhood, then we shall see why drill, though 
necessary, must be subordinated to life — why the school, to 
be finally satisfactory, must be continuous with life. 


Rugg has presented what we believe to be very challeng- 
ing thinking on program organization.* He proposes what 
he calls six ‘‘strands”’ upon which we must depend for 
understanding our economic and social system and for the 
rounded growth of the individual. 

1 Co.iincs, ELtswortu. 4n Experiment with a Project Curriculum. New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 1923. A similar point of view is expressed in Lane, 
Rosert H. The Teacher in the Modern Elementary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1941. 

2 Subordinated and related. 

3 Rucc, Harotp O. The Great Technology. New York: The John Day Com- 


pany, 1933, pp. 266-268. 
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1. The life of the school as a whole: the work of councils, 
committees, assemblies, organizations — groups of all kinds. 
In the mass school these activities (such of them as exist) are 
generally called “extra-curricular.” In the new school, they 
constitute the very heart of the curriculum itself. 

2. Body education: an integration of informal physical play 
activities with the dance, music, pageantry, and the like. 
In every real way these activities should constitute the very 
base of the whole scheme... . 

3. The study of man and his changing society — the new social 
science: This is the intellectual core of the organized pro- 
gram. It is the “social science” of the new school, plus some 
materials and activities which are sometimes grouped in Eng- 
lish literature and science. The direct first hand study of com- 
munity and national life and world affairs is included... . 

4. Introduction to creative and appreciative arts. 

5. Creative work period: Taken together these two (4 and 5) 
constitute the second great central strand of the new program 
of work. They develop parallel to the study of man and his 
changing society by contributing the appreciative and creative 
aspects, while the former contribute primarily to the problem 
of tolerant understanding. Really the two should be designed 
together. 

The introduction to creative literature and the fine arts, 
like the introduction to changing cultures, would aim pri- 
marily at an appreciation of the contemporary arts, but would 
make much use of history. Especially would it emphasize the 
emergence of important creative movements after Igoo. It 
would make much use of such strands as (1) American civiliza- 
tion as revealed in its changing architecture; (2) the rise of the 
American theatre; (3) creative writing — poetry, fiction, essay 
—1in each of the principal stages of American world history; 
(4), (5), (6), (7), similar strands dealing with painting and 
sculpture, music, the dance, the handicrafts and industrial 
arts. In the light of study of these historical strands, there 
would be prolonged consideration of the state of the creative 
and appreciative ‘“‘minds” of America and their reconstruc- 
tion through the reconstruction of education. ... 

6. There are two minor strands called, respectively, “‘Intro- 
duction to the physical and natural world” and “Introduction to 
human behavior.” Each is less extensive in scope; the first is 
confined to the junior high school, the second largely to the 
senior high school. The latter is of very great importance and 
represents a new integration of material. It might embrace the 
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study of such matters as the following: biological foundations 
of human behavior; integrative action of the neural-muscular- 
glandular system; habits, and individual and social behavior; 
defensive mechanisms; topics dealing with nutrition and 
health, problems of mental hygiene; character formation; 
individual differences in various traits; language and social 
development; influence of face-to-face groups and agencies of 
communication on the formation of personality; the American 
climates of opinion — how formed, controlled, and changed; 
propaganda, censorship, attitudes, opinions, stereotypes; lead- 
ership; authority; and the crowd. 


cc 


Many more “essentials”? could be cited as requisites for 
the modern integrating program.' The few examples quoted 
illustrate certain uniform trends. Whether these program 
essentials were arrived at by analysis, by experimentation 
with different kinds of programs, or by application of 
knowledge of child growth in a given school, there is a 
similarity between the elements in recent heel reorgani- 
zation. Common requisites are as follows: 

1. Longer periods are essential. Functional, integrated 
projects or activities cannot be carried out successfully 
in a twenty-, thirty-, or even forty-minute period. 

2. All writers, thinking of the school as a device for 
developing democratic ideals and a democratic way of 
living, are agreed that time should be provided for those 
uncharted activities growing out of the child’s relation 
to the school as a social environment. Whether these be 
what has formerly been thought of as extra-curricular, 
whether they be committee meetings, planning activities, 
personal research and study, all are agreed that time 
should be provided for them. 

3. All experts and writers emphasize group activity as a 
means for developing social understanding and individual 
and social relationship. 

4. All point out the need for a less formal program, 
with fewer time divisions of the day. 


1 See such books as Lee, J. Murray, and Lert, Dorris M. The Child and His 
Curriculum. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940; MacomsBer, FRANK 
G. Guiding Child Development in the Elementary School. New York: American Book 
Company, 1941; and Burron, Witiiam H. The Guidance of Learning Activities. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1944. 
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5. All show definitely a tendency to bring the many 
subject-matter divisions into a closer relationship with one 
another. 

6. Time for creative activity, broad reading, and 
research projects, either growing out of a larger field as 
pointed out by Rugg or purely as a personal expression, 
seems to be a requisite in all the statements quoted. 


IV. SOME EXAMPLES OF PROGRAM PLANNING 


It is difficult to pick out individual programs that exem- 
plify all the above principles. The ones we shall cite are 
representative of schools that are trying to apply knowledge 
of research in child growth and development to school 
organization. 

1. GraDE One. The first two examples show larger 
subject-matter blocks, provision for interplay and develop- 
ment of individual interests, some consolidation in the 
language arts (language, writing, reading), and elimination 
of any formal number activity. With the exception of number 
work, all the conventional subject matter of the first grade 
is included. 


CLASSROOM PROGRAM FOR FIRST GRADE? 


Time Description of Activity 


8:45 Free activity — for individual projects and problems — 
care of pets, plants, etc. 
9:30 Language Arts — Language, writing, discussion (speech). 
Planning and incidental reading. 
10:15 Recess — milk 
10:30 Reading, phonics, work-study, and games; arranged ac- 
cording to group and individual need. 
1:00 Reading according to grouping — alternate groups go to 
gymnasium, 
1:45 Recess 
2:00 Singing, story hour, etc. 


Moore, Annie E. The Primary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1925, p. 37- 
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92. ONE-TEACHER ScHOOL. Our second example shows 
the program recommended by the Arkansas State Depart- 
ment of Education for one-teacher rural schools.! 


Periods Grades 
Z 2 SEF . 6 


Opening Exercises 


1 Conference period for teachers and pupils to plan for units of 
work based on separate but related centers of interest. 
Grades 4-5-6 may work as one or two groups; grades 1-2-3 
may do seat work if they are not contributing to a unit. 


DN Atith= Number work in group Arithmetic: check and 
metic: procedure. Use pupil clear up difficulties 
black- helpers from higher 


board ex- grades for drills and 
ercises or checking when possible 
seat work 


Recess 


3 Language Arts: seat construction Language Arts: 
work and written language drills, language, spelling, 
spelling writing 


4  Readwith Readwith Seat work: Independ- Independ- 


teacher teacher read with ent work: ent work: 
guidance guidance _ teacher reading reading 
guidance 


5 Free period: creative work, ex- Group-teacher 
amining books, appreciation read- conference for sum- 
ing, except when contributing to  maries, evaluating, 
unit conferences and diagnosis on units 

for both groups con- 
sidered jointly 


1 4 Teacher's Guide for Curriculum Development (Bulletin No. 3). Little Rock, 
Ark.: State Department of Education, 1932, p. 291. 
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Z 2 3-4 5 6 


6 Blackboard and seat work or con- Group-teacher confer- 
struction, as building, collecting, ence for summaries, 
etc., out of school room. When pos- evaluating, and diag- 
sible use pupil-leaders for out-door nosis on units for both 
work, not supervised by teacher groups considered 

jointly 


7 Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


Music: Health Creative Health Clubs: 

vocal- expression, Hi-Y Re- 

instrumental art expres- serves, 

or appre- sion 4-H, 

ciation Scouts, 
nature 
study, 
story 
telling 


This program shows a great reduction in subject-matter 
areas from those usually found in the rural school. The type 
of program it represents is that of subject-matter consolida- 
tions rather than a grouping around a central theme which 
tends to integrate skill and social activities. The skills can 
be based on needs as they come to light in the project and 
group activities, and are not necessarily disconnected. 

There is a great amount of individual freedom in this 
program, and the utilization of older pupils provides a fine 
educational scheme for developing understanding of children 
by children. 

3. INTERMEDIATE Grapes. The following program has 
been recommended by the California State Department of 
Education for use in the intermediate grades. Such a 
program contains many ideas which are applicable to grades 
three to eight inclusive. 
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Time Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


9:00 Informal greetings, routine matters, exchange of ideas, music, 
reports of interesting events, designed to give the teacher 
an opportunity to observe each child and to give children the 
chance to express those things in which their interest is great. 


9:15 Social studies and nature study. Informal reports of com- 
mittees or individuals as to progress of their enterprises. 
Evaluation of work done. Plans and discussions of the work 
of the day. Appointing of committees, attention to the arrival 
of new material such as books from the library, material 
brought in by class members, notices on bulletin board about 
subject at hand. Construction work, art work, research work 
done by groups or individuals as planned; oral reports. Lan- 
guage arts and reading cannot be divorced from social studies 
and nature study. 


10:30 Healthful living — health and physical education and free 
play. Nutrition program and rest period for those who need it. 


11:10 Language arts — oral and written expression, spelling, and 
handwriting skills and practice through writing and present- 
ing plays and puppet shows, writing stories or poetry, report- 
ing for school newspaper, preparing reports for social studies. 


12:00 Lunch, rest, and directed playground activities. 


1:00 Arithmetic enterprises — individual instruction. Establish- 
ment of fundamental skills should be the purpose. 


1:40 Music skills, appreciations, and rhythms 


Harmonica Club Creative — Library 

bands, meetings, abilities period 

orchestras, use of may be a_ (2 days 

glee club audito- part of a week) 
rium, work under 


committee way in 

meetings social 
studies, 
special in- 
terest as 
pottery, 
weaving, 
or other 
craft work, 
or fine arts 


1 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades. Sacramento, 
Calif.: State Department of Education, 1936, p. 34. 
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Time Monday Tuesday W ednesday Thursday Friday 


2:20 Reading activities — reading groups on the basis of ability. 
Remedial work for children with special disabilities. Free 
reading period. Reading research for enterprises in language 
arts, social studies, or nature study. 


The California program provides maximum elasticity and 
goes a long way toward coordinating all school activities 
with the life of the child. The social studies area is ostensibly 
the core around which the remainder of the program is 
developed. | 

4. Primary ScHoo.t. The program shown below makes 
for “‘informality, individual attention to each child from the 
teacher, and a socializing influence among the children.” } 


Time ‘ Activities 


8:30 Personal greetings, disposal of wraps, exchange of news of the 
day, and care of the room; specific planning for the day when 
necessary. Children go to interest centers. 


9:00 Social living and manipulative activities. Each child works 
on his own problem, usually one relative to the major area of 
experience. The teacher moves about, helping and advising or 
suggesting to the individual child as he may need guidance, 
but not in any way controlling the situation. Near the end of 
the period a few minutes should be given for cleaning up and 
putting things in order. There should be a place for every- 
thing, and enough time should be allowed the children in 
which to put “everything in its place.”’ Then they are ready 
to take this finished or unfinished work to the group gather- 
ing, where they evaluate the work done. Suggestions, con- 
structive criticism, and questions are given by all in a group 
discussion, followed by a general planning for the next day. 
What is the problem, why it is to be done, what materials are 
to be used, what groups will work together, what is each 
child’s responsibility? 


1 LeonarD, Evity M., Mites, Lituian E., and Van DER Kar, CATHERINE S. 
The Child at Home and School. New York: American Book Company, 1942, pp. 397- 
398. 


Time 


10:00 


10:30 


PLT 30 


12:00 


1:00 


2:00 


2:30 


3:00 
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Recess and lunch hour, which is a time for happy social ex- 
periences with food served attractively and ceremoniously, 
even if it is nothing more than a portion of an apple. (Many 
school systems serve milk and crackers at this time.) Follow- 
ing this, there should be a relaxation period, with rest on 
mats, if possible; the rest period is very important. 


Reading — all groups (self-directed activities). 


Language arts— numbers— grouped around central 
thought of area of experience. 


Noon intermission. 


Interrelated activities of an aesthetic nature — literature, 
dramatization, music, art — grouped around major areas of 
experience. 


Recess and physical education. 


Program variation, with emphasis on activities which need 
stressing. 


Dismissal. 


5. ALABAMA ELEMENTARY Procram.! According to the 
Alabama outline, the work to be accomplished during the 
school day is organized around (a) experiences in social 
living, (b) knowledge and skills, and (c) appreciations and 
recreations. 


Time 


8:30 


GRADE ONE 
Activities 


Opening Period: Workshop and activities based on the social 
living unit; cleaning up period. In the opening period the 
children come in naturally, greeting each other and the 
teacher as they do so. They place wraps, hats, and lunches 
in proper places. A short time is spent in talking over what 


14 Guide to the Improvement of the Curriculum (Curriculum Bulletin No. 5). 
Montgomery, Ala.: State Department of Education, 1939, p. 283. 
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Time 


8:30 


9°39 


10:00 


10:30 


L30 
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Activities 


was done the day before and what each is planning for the 
day. After this each child goes to his work. This results in 
groups and individuals working at different things about the 
room. When a child finishes his part, he amuses himself at 
the piano or victrola, with toys or books, in drawing, dancing, 
or playing games. Near the close of the hour the teacher takes 
her seat and the children know it is time to clean up and join 
the class for a check up. After everything has been put in 
place, the children gather in a circle around the teacher and 
together discuss and evaluate their work. 


Related Reading and English Expression: Activities during 
this period take a variety of forms — dramatization, a game, 
informal discussion, the reading of a poem or story followed 
by expression from the children. The poem, story, or dis- 
cussion may relate to the larger unit upon which the children 
are at work. A common way of beginning is a discussion, and 
the subsequent writing down (by the teacher at the chil- 
dren’s dictation, on the blackboard or chart) of what has 
been done during the activity period. The chart is later used 
for a reading lesson. If a booklet is made, this may become a 
part of the library. 


Mid-morning Lunch and Recess. 


Related Reading and English Expression (cont'd): The work 
continues very much the same as indicated in the first reading 
period. There may be dramatization, story telling, or discus- 
sion of pictures. These activities may or may not be related 
to the unit of work. The morning’s chart of work should be 
reviewed; from it a class dictionary should be compiled. 
Before the children leave the room, they should put every- 
thing in place — chairs, tables, desks, and all work materials. 
Sweeping, straightening, and like routines are done by com- 
mittees elected by the children. The room should be left clean 
and orderly. The careful working out of these routines, and 
the students’ voluntary participation in them, tend to de- 
velop right habits and attitudes in the children as well as to 
insure an atmosphere of orderliness. 


Noon Lunch Period. 
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12:00 Rest Period: Each child has a simple cot or rug. At a given 
signal each child gets his cot, opens it at his customary place, 
and lies down. The teacher also relaxes. Soft music is played 
by the radio. At the end of the rest period each child re- 
places his cot and folds his blanket. When cots are not avail- 
able, rugs (of rags, corn shucks, or burlap), heavy paper 
boxes, or auditorium chairs placed together may be used. 
Care should be taken that children are not in a draft. Rest 
equipment has been made in some places by N.Y.A. and 
W.P.A. labor, materials being furnished by the county board 
of education or through civic organizations. 


12:30 Appreciations: Sometimes the teacher reads stories (cooper- 
atively selected) at this period. For music appreciations, a 
victrola with a few records of music suitable for young chil- 
dren and played often is effective. On other occasions the 
period is given to drawing, crafts, painting, music, rhythms, 
reading for fun, and original stories or poems told or written. 
Very simple rhythms — walking, skipping, hopping, folk 
dancing — bring satisfaction, and provide for large muscle 
coordination. 


1:15 Supervised Play Period: The teacher guides the children in 
choosing and playing outdoor games. Indoor games, such as 
dominoes, checkers, authors, puzzles, or anagrams are always 
in readiness for bad weather or those children who for any 
reason should remain in the school room. No period is richer 
than this in opportunities for learning the environmental 
background and social and emotional attitudes of the chil- 
dren. 


1:45 Skills and Techniques: The teacher, having noted individual 
weaknesses during the morning, now gives remedial work in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling. Instruction may 
be individual or in groups, according to the needs of the 
children. 


The following schedule represents the Alabama attempt 
to picture the organization for an upper elementary grade. 
It should be noted that in its pattern it follows the same 
outline as that for Grade One. 
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GRADE SIX}? 


Time Activity 


8:30 Work Period for Social Studies: The first few minutes are 
spent in greeting, inquiring after the sick, discussing news, 
and planning for the day’s work. One child is absent on 
account of illness, and it is suggested that the class write a 
letter to him. The class elects one to do this. The letter is to 
be written, and later in the day, during the drill period, read 
to the class. 

Each child goes to the work which he has planned to do in 
the unit. Some have unfinished tasks; others are just begin- 
ning some project. A group in one corner is constructing a 
model af a house or a locomotive. Another group is working 
with a frieze showing homes or some phases in the develop- 
ment of transportation. At this particular time the three 
children in this group are searching through histories and 
other books for a picture of an Indian home or canoe. 
Another group is working up a report on some discovery or 
invention. They are busily reading in encyclopedias and 
histories. The children themselves have selected and taken 
‘these books from the case. One of the group is still at the 
shelves in search of materials. After the students have read 
enough, they plan to write a report and afterward to con- 
struct a model. Individuals are working with soap and clay 
in making models or reading for special reports. At the end 
of the period, work stops at a given signal, materials are put 
away, and the pupils seat themselves at the front of the room. 
Then follows informal discussion concerning the work each 
has done or plans to do. One child is especially interested in 
some event or discovery and wants to begin work on it as a 
special project the next day. At an individual conference, 
the teacher discusses this with him, suggesting where he can 
find materials. She mentions that more than one person may 
be needed in the work and asks him to select his helpers. 
During this period the children are free to discuss their 
projects with each other, and to get materials. The teacher 
goes from group to group, commenting and suggesting. 


10:00 Related Reading and Language Arts: The work of this period 
is Closely related to the unit. This period may be used for 
correcting common grammatical errors that have been 


1 4 Guide to the Improvement of the Curriculum (Curriculum Bulletin No. 5). 
Montgomery, Ala.: State Department of Education, 1939, pp. 61-64. 
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Time Activity 


10:00 revealed in oral and written work. There may be words 
that were misspelled or new words needed in the previous 
activities. They are given special attention. Reports prepared 
in the first period may be read, discussed, and corrected. 
Selections from different sources related to transportation 
are read or reported. This is after interest has been created 
by a synopsis of the story. A group is writing a play about 
transportation. Later this will be presented as a public pro- 
gram. 


10:45 Supervised Play Period 


11:15 Skills and Techniques: See second period above. 


12:00 Lunch 
12:30 Rest 


1:00 Appreciations: These include reading for pleasure, poetry, 
art, music, and other aesthetic activities. On certain days 
of the week the children sing for pleasure old favorites or 
new songs. They are also taught to read music. Pictures are 
studied. The pictures may or may not relate to the unit of 
work. At least, a few selections from masters should be used. 
To build standards, the best work in construction or painting 
done in class is discussed as to perspective, proportion, line, 
and coloring. Rhythms may be taught. This period offers 
opportunity to bring in folk lore in music or story. 


2:00 Skills‘and Techniques: Arithmetic, Formal Language, Pen- 
manship, Spelling, Remedial Reading. The first item is the 
letter to the sick boy which has been written by a member of 
the group. It is written on the board, discussed for form, ex- 
pression, and formal grammar. It is rewritten, if the class 
so decides, before being sent to the absent pupil. 

The regular text books are used in this period. Instead of 
drawing into the unit of work necessary drill on the skills, 
though incidental helps will be given, the teacher takes them 
up here. Some of the work such as spelling will be needed by 
the whole grade. Most of the work has to do with special 
deficiencies. One group needs extra work with pronunciation, 
word getting, vocabulary building. The teacher has a work 
type reading lesson with one group. Some children do not 
need this special drill in reading, but do need information in 
geography, history, or arithmetic, painting, or drawing 
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Time Activity 


2:00 started in the same work period; some prefer to read for 
pleasure. One group during this period is given very easy 
work in addition suited to their needs, but not up to tradi- 
tional sixth grade standards. Checking comes immediately 
after the work is done. The teacher guides the pupils in 
checking their own errors, some more competent pupils being 
used as helpers. The teacher for the most part goes from 
group to group, and from person to person, helping only on 
special needs. 


In addition to the earlier example of rural school organi- 
zation, the Alabama recommendation is here included along 
with guiding principles.” 


1. In the one-teacher school, all pupils from grades three to six 
can be grouped for work on the experience unit, each individual 
working at some task at his level and according to his own abilities 
and interests. . 

2. All grades can be grouped for some of the work in appreciations, 
such as music, art, story telling. Individual interests and abilities 
should be especially considered; for example, the child who is good 
in drawing should receive encouragement and stimulation to do 
something which represents his best. No set standards should inter- 
fere with his individual development. 

3. Especially important is the period of planning for the work 
of the succeeding school day, if the other children are to carry on 
a worthwhile program without a great amount of supervision from 
the teacher. During the last period of the day plans should be dis- 
cussed and written on the blackboard for the guidance of the pupils 
the next day. The teacher and the children must plan their work 
ahead. The effectiveness of the entire program depends upon this 
planning of activities. , 

4. The recreation period should receive careful attention when 
the day’s work is being planned. This period is very rich in learning 
possibilities. The more mature children will have opportunities for 
assuming responsibility in directing and assisting the younger chil- 
dren in their recreational activities. 

5. Rest periods should be frequent. A half hour period for relaxing, 
when children and teacher lie down if possible, means much to the 
physical and mental condition of the child. Play corners should be 
provided for use, not only during rainy days, but when tasks are 
finished. The older children can be helpful in guiding groups of 
younger ones in both work and recreation. 


1 See above, page 61f. 
“OD c61l., Ps 0 3-0 
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Time Activity 


8:30 


9:00 


TO:1§ 


10:45 


Opening Period: The health needs will be observed informally 
by the teacher as the pupils come in, greet the teacher, and 
linger for a word with her. Simple exercises follow. They. may 
consist of group singing, oral reading of poetry, story telling, 
news items, or a short scripture reading. Absentees are re- 
corded and plans are made for writing notes, when occasion 
demands, to absent members of the class, or to individuals 
or organizations for favors or services. 


Units in Social Studies: The pupils of all grades, except the 
first and second, work on the units. Plans for the day’s work 
on the unit, written on the board the day before, are briefly 
reviewed. The children are grouped according to their inter- 
ests and abilities, rather than by grades. In some situations 
it may be better to group the children by grades. The text- 
books in geography, history, reading are used as reference 
books along with the library books. The activities are varied. 
One group may be drawing, another constructing, and an- 
other working up a special paper or report. The teacher and 
some of the advanced pupils have examined various books 
and other sources for materials bearing on the unit. At the 
proper time some pupils will write references on the black- 
board or post them on the bulletin board. At the end of this 
period the results of the group activities are shown and 
evaluated. 

Grades one and two have free reading during this time. 
They group around the reading table, which contains a 
variety of easy and attractive books. An older pupil may be 
allowed to assist them in selecting books, pronouncing words, 
or such other ways as may be desired. 


Play Period: All children and the teacher go to the play- 
ground. The older children, with the help of the teacher, take 
responsibility for directing the play of the young children. 
Committees may be responsible for planning the program. 


Drill Period for Lower Grades: A short planning period is 
held. The teacher sees that each child and each group has in, 
mind what is to be done. The older children continue work 
begun in the unit period, or prepare for the drill work later 
in the day. Direct teaching is done as needed for grades one, 
two, and three, in reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. 
For this work the lowest grade comes first, followed by the 
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Time 


10:45 


12:00 


12:45 


1:05 
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Activity 


others in order. Self-helps have been prepared for individuals 
and for small groups with common difficulties. While the 
teacher works with the pupils in grade three who need it in 
a study type reading lesson, pupils of grades one and two 
may be seated in small groups studying number combina- 
tions. Drill cards prepared by the teacher make for effective- 
ness. These groups may be working together on words which 
they need to spell. Grade one may do free reading at a 
library table, or by the use of phrase cards they may drill 
each other in reading. Pupil-teachers assist these groups. 
The first grade children go to the play corner when they 
finish their work. 

The children of grades four, five, and six continue with work 
which grew out of the unit period. It may be reading for a 
special report, writing up a report, or writing letters to be 
used with the project. 

At this period each day a small group is preparing lunch. 
They set the table, prepare soup, vegetable, or whatever else 
is to be cooked. The teacher has planned carefully with the 
group the day before for these duties. 

At the end of the period the groups which worked inde- 
pendently report and show what has been accomplished. 
Materials are put away carefully, the children wash their 
hands and go to lunch. By noon the teacher has finished the 
direct teaching for the younger children. 


Lunch Period: The children go to the toilet and then wash 
their hands and get ready for lunch. While eating their 
lunches the children listen to music provided by the phono- 
graph, or engage in pleasant conversation, not forgetting 
their table manners. 


Rest Period: Children and teacher may lie down on cots, on 
newspapers, rugs, or cardboard placed on the floor, 


Drills and Skills for the Upper Grades: After lunch the chil- 
dren of grades four, five, and six have direct teaching of 
reading, writing, formal grammar, and arithmetic. If the 
third grade did not have arithmetic during the period before 
dinner, it will come at this period. The needs which have 
appeared in the unit, as well as other lacks in the funda- 
mental skills, receive attention. The pupils are grouped 
according to their specific difficulties. One group will need 
special drill on addition combinations; another on fractions. 
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1:05 If some of the fourth grade children do not need the work 
type reading lesson, they will do something else during this 
period. Individual lists of words misspelled in’ written papers 
and reports from the work on units are used as a basis for 
drill. Younger children may draw, construct, or read for 
pleasure. A pupil-teacher is used to help them. Some pupils 
in groups of two or three may drill each other in arithmetic 
or in reading by use of work cards. The only requirements 
are that they do not interfere with other work going on in 
the room. 


2:15 Appreciations: All the children have appreciations together. 
Pupils may read poetry, hear music, sing, study pictures, or 
read for pleasure. Dramatics or special programs may be 
planned or rehearsed. 


3:00 Clean-up, Check-up, and Planning Period: The materials are 
put away and necessary cleaning 1s done. 
After needed discussion, the plans for the next day are 
written in brief form on the board. The older pupils have 
this for guidance the next day, permitting the teacher to 
work with the younger children. 


Vee INS CONCLUSION 


Educational administration is valueless unless it is trans- 
lated into improvement of growth of the whole child. It is 
with the child as a unified, searching, adjusting organism 
that organization should concern itself. This chapter has 
attempted to show how schools can more nearly translate 
growth knowledge into practice no matter what the size of 
the school or the equipment and materials available. In- 
structors in one-teacher schools teaching all ages of elemen- 
tary children can plan programs that will be functional, 
unified, and adjusted to life needs just as well as can teachers. 
who are located in metropolitan centers and hence have only 
one age-group. Neither should lack of certain equipment be 
a bar, because the environment itself can be made to yield 
almost anything needed. All that is really required is an 
informed teacher with a desire to serve as guide and adviser 
rather than dictator and taskmaster, and a group of normal, 
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purposive, seeking children. All else can follow if these two 
factors are present and are given an opportunity to function. 

Many different types of plan have been attempted at 
various times. One of the first was the platoon type of 
organization. Perhaps its greatest contributions were its 
provision for laboratory periods, its attention to auditorium 
activities, and its inclusion of playground periods in the 
time of the regular day. Actually it often became formalized 
in practice, stressed piecemeal instruction, and featured 
marching children from room to room at frequent intervals. 

Although usually credited to Dr. Carleton Washburne, 
Dr. Frederic Burk was the real originator of the well-known 
Winnetka Plan. Probably its principal contributions were 
attention to individual needs, allowing a child to progress 
at his own rate of speed, and provision for a long period of 
group activities. Little effort was made to correlate subject- 
matter fields or to teach through projects or units covering 
broad areas of human endeavor. 

The Dalton Plan also provided for individual differences 
in subject-matter achievement and for group activities 
as well as for the so-called “essentials.” Like the Winnetka 
Plan it was essentially subject-matter centered with little 
attempt to promote the growth and adjustment of the 
whole child. It was pupil centered to the extent that the 
child accepted contracts for given amounts of subject 
matter which he could complete at his own inclination and 
speed. All the time could be spent on arithmetic, for example, 
until that contract was completed; and then the youngster 
had to turn his attention to contracts in language, social 
studies, and other subjects. On the other hand, he could 
work the contracts all along together by allotting a certain 
amount of his time to each area. 

More recent trends stress large areas of human endeavor 
rather than piecemeal training. This is done by projects 
or contracts which develop desired attitudes, emotions, and 
habit formations as well as progress in the skill subjects. 
Or it may be done by allotting time to such large areas as 
body education, social life, creative work, skills, etc. 

Whatever plan is adopted depends for its success on an 
enlightened, well-trained teacher. A good teacher can make 
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any plan work; a poor one could not succeed with the best 
that teaching skill has been able to devise. 
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Leaching for Growth and 


Learning 


IN THE previous chapter we have illustrated at considerable 
length the ways and means by which school organization can 
be made compatible with principles of growth. It is the 
purpose of the present chapter to point out some of the 
activities of the teacher in such circumstances. The dis- 
cussion will be limited to a review of what the teacher does 
in working with pupils; her techniques of evaluation, of 
recording growth data, and of planning with other teachers, 
will not enter into consideration. 

The writers feel that a large number of teachers accept 
many of the principles governing growth but do not know 
how to apply these principles in the classroom. This chapter 
has been developed to provide through specific illustrations 
the help needed for directing instruction toward the goals of 
growth and learning. 


I. A CONTRAST: GROWTH VERSUS LEARNING 


LEARNING — TO Grow. The “learning” approach was and 
is, as a result of war-time confusion among many schools, a 
subject. matter approach. No matter what statements are 
issued from the superintendent’s office or printed in the 
school handbook, the objective for which boys and girls 
strive is to pass, not only to pass from one grade to another 
but to accomplish a whole series of passings such as passing 
in reading, passing in arithmetic, passing in spelling, and 
passing in a host of other subjects. Children are not to 
blame for having this goal since the schools themselves have 
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emphasized that passing represents success and not passing 
indicates failure. 

The fact that a child can pass in ivemictic and fail in 
science, or pass in geography and fail in history, seems to 
indicate that the subject matter taught in the elementary 
school has few if any complementary relationships. Reading, 
for instance, in most schools is not particularly related either 
to English or to the social studies. Certainly the social studies 
and the natural sciences are frequently complete strangers 
to each other. 

Perhaps the picture is not so bad as painted. The consci- 
entious teacher — and this would be true of the conscientious 
teacher in any day or age or grade or with any philosophy — 
uses every possible method and device to bring about results 
most satisfying to both herself and her pupils. In the last 
analysis, however, it is the pupil who must assume responsi- 
bility for his acts. The teacher may feel sorry, to be sure, 
but it is the pupil who fails if he does not respond satis- 
factorily to.the demands made upon him. The child learns 
the assignments, recites the facts back to the teacher, and 
passes the tests or is failed. 

No matter how instruction is handled, the sympathetic 
and well-equipped teacher tries to postpone failure. If time 
and materials are available, the child having trouble is 
given assistance. Assistance, though, consists in helping him 
discharge responsibilities originally assigned by the teacher. 
Unlike the situation to be described later, the subject mat- 
ter is selected, organized, and presented by the teacher. 
The child will not be given the chance to suggest or in any 
other way participate in the selection of subject matter. 
Selection of subject matter by pupils would be regarded from 
this point of view as silly, or as a softening of educational 
practices, or as nothing more than a waste of time. How can 
the child tell what is good for him? His participation would 
result in superficial and worthless (but perhaps enjoyable) 
activity. And if he is to have no voice in selection of subject 
matter, certainly he will have no opportunity to assist in 
planning i its organization and presentation. 

oO summarize a situation well known to many of us, em- 
phasis is placed upon the acquisition of facts, information, 
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and preparatory skills achieved through memorization. Each 
subject is taught in a definitely planned class period and not 
necessarily in a way related to the interests, the aptitudes, 
the abilities, or the maturities of the children. Such an atti- 
tude toward teaching fixes a limited responsibility upon each 
teacher and lends itself to rather easy evaluation schemes. 
Step by step analyses of subjects can be developed and re- 
quired, and grade hurdles, marks, honors, and failures can 
be precisely determined. In justification it must be said that 
the proponents of this system advocate certain values such 
as preparatory, or vocational, or disciplinary, in the acquisi- 
tion of facts, information, knowledge, and academic skills. 
Nevertheless, the emphasis is upon learning through formal 
memorization. 

Growinc — To Learn. In one of the upper grades of an 
Alabama school, pupils were discussing laws recently passed 
or pending in the Alabama Legislature.! Since some of the - 
bills dealt with appropriations for relief and for education, 
interest was readily aroused. These children had on every 
side of them evidences of the need for relief. Some became 
interested in one phase of the legislative program and some 
in others. Some were concerned about a proposed sales tax 
bill, and others about a measure which would govern the 
licensing of automobile drivers. The question, “Are there 
any bills before our national Legislature that will affect us 
as citizens in this community as directly as the local bills?” 
provoked lively discussion. _ 

Attention finally settled on. the Omnibus Flood Control 
Bill. That there was a national need great enough to justify 
the expenditure of the stipulated three hundred and twenty 
millions of dollars was argued and accepted by all. None 
could forget the disaster wrought by recent floods. News- 
paper and magazine articles and informal talks with teachers 
who had been in the flooded areas made the pupils appreciate 
more fully the extent of the loss of life and property and the 
degree of suffering brought on by such a catastrophe. Further 
discussion revealed the fact that Alabama had suffered floods 
from the Cahaba, Alabama, and Warrior rivers and that 


1 Kexter, J. A. Procedures in Large Unit Teaching (Curriculum Bulletin No. 4). 
Montgomery, Ala.: State Department of Education, 1937, pp. 64-67. 
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even the immediate vicinity had not escaped devastating 
effects. 

Questions like the following were asked: ‘“‘ Have we always 
had floods?” “Has any part of our country escaped them?” 
In answering these questions parents, neighbors, friends, and 
books were consulted. Soon graphs and maps made their 
appearance. 

The next question raised was, “In view of the frequency 
and prevalence of floods, what has been done about them?” 
Two of the boys volunteered to interview a man whose small 
farm was flooded annually. Others found out about the great 
dams being constructed throughout the country, and about 
kinds, sizes, uses, and costs of levees, retaining walls, and 
spillways. 

The matter of expense caused one alert youngster to 
raise the query, “If it costs that much to control floods, 
wouldn’t it be better to find out what causes floods and to 
control the causes?” At this point the children and the 
teacher discovered that they needed additional help. The 
science teacher in the junior high school was brought in, and 
the following questions were discussed with him: “‘What 
are floods?” “What causes them?” “‘Do they have any 
_advantages?”’ “‘What are their principal disadvantages?” 
“What methods of control are there?” 

A number of worthwhile activities grew out of this project. 
The children experimented with soil and water and were 
taken on trips to see stratification and to find the types of 
soil in their region. The science teacher outlined the activities 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, particularly those at 
Norris. His accounts and demonstrations pointed out the 
damage done by erosion and the great need for controlling 
it. This led up to the local problem. 

The children, already aware of the seasonal effects of flood- 
water devastation, now realized for the first time the perma- 
nent damage done by erosion in their own locality. This 
time their field trip was highly motivated by the desire to 
discover the extent of erosion in their own school yard and 
its neighborhood. The children returned to their classrooms 
acutely aware of the need for immediate control. As the 
psychologists say, they were set for action. 
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Next the children decided that the project had to have a 
name. After some discussion the label MECP emerged, and 
the Montevallo Erosion Control Project was established. 
Volunteers built sign posts bearing neatly painted letters, 
and placed them on sites undertaken for experimentation 
and control. 

The next stage was one of wide reading from encyclopedias, 
yearbooks, magazines, newspaper articles, and free, or in- 
expensive, literature from the Departments of Agriculture 
and of the Interior. These efforts brought much pertinent 
information. The science teacher was plied with questions 
concerning control details carried on by the TVA. 

To synthesize exploratory study and cooperative planning, 
five committees were formed which included all members 
of the group. Each individual selected the committee to 
which he could contribute most and to which he felt he would 
enjoy being a contributor. One group set up a weather 
bureau, because weather has such a high degree of relation- 
ship with floods. In building this bureau the children spent 
every possible moment in the science laboratory. So en- 
thusiastic did they become that they made and collected 
equipment not for one weather station but for four! Each 
had two thermometers, a barometer, a wind gauge, and a rain 
gauge. A mercury barometer and a wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometer, made by the children, were read twice daily, 
and the results were recorded on a chart made for the pur- 
pose. 

A second group made erosion traps to measure the amount 
of erosion taking place in different areas. Three were placed 
in each of the following locations: a denuded hillside, a 
grass-covered hill, a cultivated field, and a wooded area. The 
amount of soil in each trap was measured daily and an 
average taken for the three traps in the group. By this 
method the influences of types of land surface coverage and 
of the degrees of land slope upon erosion were determined. 

A third group, which was interested in reforestation, 
spent most of its time in the fields studying local types of 
vegetation, grasses, shrubs, and trees. Some planting was 
done, and recommendations for future plantings were made. 
From these studies, conclusions were drawn as to the effect 
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and usefulness of different root systems apart from their 
relationship to soil anchorage and their rate of growth. 

Muscle and brawn, as well as study, played a big part in 
the activities of the dam builders. They selected two large 
gullies and a roadside ditch for the scenes of their labors. 
Permit forms granting the privilege of building on public 
property were developed and were approved by local licens- 
ing authorities. In the gullies three types of dams — log, 
plank, and brush — were constructed. For one particular 
ditch, which because of its location needed greater beauty 
and stability, a concrete dam was designed. Careful study of 
plans, discussions of the best proportions for a concrete mix- 
ture, estimating the amount of material needed, perusal of 
price lists, computation of costs, and arranging for the de- 
livery of the materials all went into the planning done by 
this group. 

Excitement ran rampant on the day when the forms were 
placed and the concrete was poured. The student weather 
bureau was discouraging, predicting unfavorable weather. 
_ The children decided to go on with their plans in any event, 
since they were behind in their time schedule. An hour after 
they finished, the rain fell in torrents. The builders, alert to 
every precaution, were soon back on the job and covered 
the fresh concrete. A heavy rain fell during the entire week- 
end. Individuals and groups made trips to see the dams, 
and came back elated because they were holding. 

In reviewing what they had learned, the children were 
amazed at their earlier ignorance and their blindness to a 
problem of such great local and national importance. Were 
others in the community just as blind? How could people 
be warned? How could information be shared? 

The way opened unexpectedly, and its nature furnished 
a suitable culminating activity — the local newspaper. 
The owner, when consulted, offered his cooperation. After 
thinking in terms of headlines, news, and editorials, then 
writing, editing, and writing again, the pupils sent the copy 
to press. Naturally it attracted widespread interest and ap- 
proval. 

The story of this project could go on and on. Our purpose 
has already been served, however, by its illustration of the 
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possibilities of relating educational activity to individual 
interests and maturities and of utilizing all available re- 
sources in carrying them out. 


IL. AN, ANALYSIS OF (THE CONTRAST 


In order to clarify further the contrast between the two 
approaches to our general problem, let us go beyond the 
illustrations and analyze broad differences. In both situ- 
ations teachers are attempting to bring about learning; 
but whereas one strives for acquisition and only incidentally 
for the development of the child, the other is striving more 
directly for development, with acquisition as a by-product. 

LEARNING As Acquisition. Education has for a long time 
been considered a learning activity. As a matter of fact the 
farther back we go in history, the more wholeheartedly do 
we find this definition accepted. Indeed, in primitive days, 
it will be found, learning and education were synonymous. 

Over the long-time period of its development and from 
the learning or acquisitional point of view, education is 
specifically that activity which transmits the social inherit-_ 
ance. This definition implies not only handing down from 
one generation to another the prejudices and biases, blood 
feuds, and quarrels of primitive and not so primitive days 
but alee on a more cultural plane, giving the new generation 
easy access to the accumulated knowledge of its fathers and 
grandfathers. To do so it has been necessary to provide 
instruction. When parents became too busy with other 
duties, teachers were obtained to impart the knowledge, 
skills, habits, customs, and ideals which the older generation 
regarded as essential. Through education, then, the social 
heritage is “acquired” by the coming generation. 

As the acquisition view of education developed, cultural 
learnings emerged and became dominant over skills of self- 
protection, knowledge of fighting, and preservation of the 
family, clan, tribe, or nation. Since that time evaluative 
activities have been directed away from personal physical 
performance and toward performance in a mental or intel- 
lectual pattern. Learning has demanded evidences of memo- 
rizing, knowing, possessing, and the like. In other words, 
the criterion of an educated man became that of possessing 
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In the modern school, children learn to assume greater responst- 
bility; this scene shows a second grade toyshop at Christmas time. 
(Courtesy of the East Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Schools) 


information which an uneducated person did not possess. 
This view has been widespread for about a thousand years. 
In spite of our familiarity with it, let us provide a typical 
illustration. The following conversation was taken verbatim 
from a class in a city school: 


Teacher: ““Most of you did very well on this test. We 
will go over the questions so that if you have any questions 
maybe J can clear up some of the difficulties. 4// right! 
Wie nrstone,. Why... .7f) 

Pupil: Pupil gives answer. 

teaaeerne + Yes! Is the .....2" 

Wet No.’ 

Teacher: “No, it isn’t 

Pupil: Asks question. 

Teacher: “I said very definitely, ‘Do not use.... I don’t 
know whether any of you said... but that’s wrong. All 
right! The next question.” 


12? 
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Pupil: Gives comment. 
Teacher: “Yes, then I wanted you to tell how.... 


9 


Teacher: “All right, any other questions on the test? 
About your notebooks, some of you have not handed them 
in yet. You know I take off five for those that are late. All 
right! Get them in just as soon as possible. | am giving a 
make-up test on Wednesday afternoon after school in this 
room. If you people who missed it cannot take it, then 
let me know and | think the test will be Wednesday morn- 


2 > 
ae ete 


It is not difficult to discover in this example certain ele- 
ments common to all classes in which learning as evidenced by 
meeting test conditions is the outcome of educational effort. 
Perhaps an enumeration of those elements will be helpful. 


First: Learning is to be classified as acquisition when 

(a) there is subject matter set out in advance of teach- 
ing as material to be learned; 

Example: Factual reproduction. 

(b) the teacher’s efforts are directed toward pase th 
the children toa predetermined goal; 

Example: “Most of you did very well on this test. We 
will go over the questions so that if you have any questions 
maybe I can clear up some of the difficulties.” 

(c) the emphasis is upon an outcome of possession, 
achievement, conformity. 

Example: ‘Yes, then I wanted you to tell how. . .. 


>) 


Second: Learning is to be classified as acquisition when 
the activities of the teacher consist of 

(a) setting tasks; 

Example: “All right! Get them in just as soon as pos- 
Sibless 

(b) giving reasons for the task set; 

Example: None in the excerpt quoted. Might be found 
in the reason previously given to the children for studying 
this particular lesson. 

(c) offering rewards for effort, and setting and adminis- 
tering penalties for lack of effort. 
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Example: “You know I take off five for those that are 
late.!’ 


ce 


Third: Other activities of the “‘acquisitional” teacher 
which are not directly forthcoming from the illustration 
are 

(a) expressing sympathy or interest, 

(b) controlling order by issuing Paice and disciplining 
offenders, 

(c) directing activity by commands or questions, 

(d) explaining points not understood,! 

(e) setting models to be copied or followed, 

(f) doing things for pupils they cannot do for them- 
selves, 

(g) hearing recitations based on repetitions of memo- 
rized materials, 

(h) drilling, reviewing, inspecting, and perfecting for 
no other obvious purpose than for perfection,’ 

(1) making and recording judgments of performance 
in relation to predetermined standards. 


Rightly or wrongly, the situation is one in which there is 
complete or almost complete domination by the teacher. The 
responsibility for what is to be learned, what is to be done in 
order to learn, how and when it is to be done, and whether or 
not it is done satisfactorily, rests with the teacher and the 
teacher alone. The relation between teacher and pupil may 
be one of two possibilities: that of master and slave, or that 
of a benevolent despotism. In either one the “good”’ pupil 
complacently, intelligently, and industriously obeys orders. 
Teaching and its results are determined by subject-matter 
tests of knowledge and skill. 

LEARNING AS GrowTH. In recent years there has been a 
rapid expansion of the view which regards education as hav- 
ing a function quite different from that described above. This 
view originated centuries ago but attracted general attention 
only about the time of the general revolutionary movement 


1 These activities may be found in the “‘growth”’ as well as in the “‘acquisition’” 
type. 

2 In the “growth” concept teachers may help children perform activities, but 
only to guide toward the pupil’s level of perfection, not the teacher’s. 
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in Europe. Since then it has been given circulation until now 
nearly all teachers know about it. It is still, however, a mi- 
nority view as far as its influence on educational practice is 
concerned. 

This view looks upon the child as a growing organism with 
great inherent possibilities. Likewise it looks upon society 
not as something to be preserved and to be preserved un- 
changed, thus perpetuating itself on a static plane, but as an 
entity having powers of growth. It regards the improvement 
both of the child and of society as the goal of education. 

This emphasis on growth is nothing radical. Growth is 
considered by all scientists as governed by natural laws or, 
we might say, by natural consequences. From this angle 
teaching takes on a new role: it attempts not to force the 
child to grow but to provide the conditions favorable for 
growth. Like the farmer who plants, cultivates, and weeds, 
and only indirectly causes vegetation to grow, the teacher 
also only indirectly causes his pupils to learn. 

Knowledge, however, is not regarded as unimportant. It 
becomes a means to an end, rather than the end. Nor is it 
necessarily reduced to a low level by being given different 
emphasis. It is looked upon not as something passively ab- 
sorbed but as something acquired from experiences which 
have value and meaning for the pupil. The worth of the 
teacher’s efforts should not be determined by what the child 
knows but rather by what he zs. 

Perhaps this view can be enlarged and clarified by other 
examples than the one described at the beginning of the 
chapter. 

Example I: In the Francis Parker School of Chicago, the 
art program at the time of our visit was concerned with bring- 
ing out possible hidden abilities as well as with the develop- 
ment of ability already discovered. After walking into the 
classroom, or perhaps we should say the studio, for it was 
far too busy and informal to be thought of as a classroom, 
one couldn’t help being impressed with the meaningful ac- 
tivity shown by all present. 

Cértain individual students moved from one group ‘to 
another, observing, talking, and then withdrawing to a corner 
or bench for work on some project of their own. The teacher, 
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seemingly pleased by our visit but obviously very busy, 
explained that no attempt was being made to develop con- 
formity on the part of students. Some questioning revealed 
the fact that there was also no attempt to schedule the use of 
the different media such as paint, clay, or crayon within dif- 
ferent time divisions. Media were selected according to need. 
Individuality was certainly recognized and respected. 

As we wandered around the room, we discovered one group 
of five or six busily painting. Another, which was sitting at a 
table talking and making notes, certainly did not appear to 
be working on anything related to art; but inquiry brought 
out the information that they were planning the decorations 
for a school party. In another part of the room two students 
were using clay to make statuettes, and several girls were 
developing fashion displays. 

In this school, students are not competing with one an- 
other to see who can do the best. Each is working according 
to his own plan and at his own level of ability. Of course, the 
program is carefully developed and the industriousness, en- 
thusiasm, and creative efforts of these children did not come 
about by chance. Conferences, try-out experiments, and a 
careful record of the past experiences of the child brought this 
result. And yet the main implication in this illustration is the 
way a school can minister to individuality. 

Let us use another illustration to point out how the school 
attempts to transmute into learning activities the goals for 
social development.?. 

Example II: In the city of San Jose, a fourth-grade group 
was studying its community. The study began in the reading 
class with the following conversation: 


Teacher: “I wonder how many of you remember the 
story of the little pig who asked his mother what his eyes 
were for? [Children remembered.] Do you also remember 
what Ted’s father said to him in the book of Gold and Sil- 
ver ? He told him while they were traveling and looking at 
various points of interest that later he would talk with him 
about the things he saw. Ted had looked puzzled. His 
1A unit developed by Mabel S. Willson with fourth-grade children. From 

Horra tt, Avsion H., and others. Let’s Go to School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938, pp. 238-327. 
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father then told him that many people look but never 
really see. They really do not think or ask questions about 
what they have seen. I would like to see today if you have 
learned what Ted did. Let us take a book, pencil, and 
paper, and take a walk for several blocks. Do not say a 
word, but write down some of the things you look at.” 


The children took a rather extensive walk through part of 
a residential district, the Civic Center, a commercial dis- 
trict, and several semi-industrial sections. When they re- 
turned to their room, the following discussion took place: 


Teacher: “ Shall we write a list on the board of the things 
you looked at?”’ 

Responses: “The Auditorium.” “ The Music School.” 
= .hev@ity, tall? St Claire Hore. 


From this beginning a long list was made. Through ques- 
tioning, the idea was brought out that what the pupils saw 
was a “community.” Various aspects of a city, such as com- 
munications, transportation, water supply, and fire protec- 
tion, were considered in a definite relationship. 

The children were interested in their findings. They asked 
questions and shared a desire to learn more about their com- 
munity. Since reading material was not available at their 
maturity level, they decided to visit those key points that 
make up a city and thus get their information directly. 

During the discussion it was brought out that their own 
school room was a community. Thereupon they decided to 
change the room so that it would be more like the city. Dur- 
ing the next few days, they elected officers corresponding to 
those who held municipal offices, and then planned further 
developments somewhat on the model of the city. 

As they were reading some material which had been sug- 
gested as a source of ideas, they decided they would like to 
see their city from the air. An excursion was therefore 
planned to one of the high buildings from which they could 
see over the city. 

Many other plans were made. Not of least importance was 
the activity devoted to determining safety rules to be applied 
as the group traveled around the city. 
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Another decision involving planning was also vital and 
interesting enough to recount. The children had been in the 
habit of keeping records of their activities through the use of 
diaries and log books. Now they decided that the old type of 
record was not adequate. A different kind was essential. So 
finally the idea evolved that the best procedure would be to 
write a story book about what they saw, and this, if good 
enough, would be used as reading material for other grades 
later desiring material on their city. 

One of the first out-of-school activities following the 
group’s preliminary trip was a visit to the City Planning 
Commission with the real City Manager as a guide. At the 
offices of the Commission the children listened attentively 
and a good many of them took notes of ideas and infor- 
mation. They learned not only about future plans for the city 
but also a good deal about the City Manager form of govern- 
ment. Going back to school, they discussed their activities 
and the new information they had acquired. 

The children were then ready for action. Making a large 
map on a portion of the floor they had cleared, they charted 
further visits. As these plans were carried out, the map became 
more and more real. To give further atmosphere of reality, 
street signs were set up, sand was used to simulate pavement, 
and miniature replicas of various city buildings were con- 
structed. In addition a large frieze depicting the progress of 
their activity was painted. 

With the execution of each plan the group went into 
‘council”’ sessions to discuss what they saw and to evaluate 
and determine new plans. In addition, dramatizations were 
developed: one group dramatized the retail store they had 
visited; another, their trip to the creamery; others, the hotel, 
the wholesale stores, and the warehouses. To determine the 
values of these experiences, all these dramatizations were 
made to lead to evaluation activities of what had been done. 

The children in this learning experience had many culmi- 
nating activities. They built models of important buildings, 
as we have mentioned before. In order to see how distri- 
bution of consumer goods took place, strings were attached to 
each source of individual need shown in the model, such as 
food, light, power, and heat, and run to what was considered 
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a typical home in the pictured community. In this way the 
children made generalizations concerning the relation of the 
community to the home. Further generalizations were made 
in the writing of their book. 

The children soon discovered that they had learned and 
were learning many things about their city. Naturally they 
were very fluent in quoting information. They also learned 
how to cooperate among themselves and with outsiders. 
Many skills were learned in their work on models. Not of the 
least importance, their English program was completely 
related to the study in many ways. According to the final 
report, new interest was awakened in the activities of the 
community, the relationship of the community to the home, 
and the need for cooperation with those associated in making 
a community function. In the school life itself, music and 
creative art, writing, English, speech, spelling, and arithmetic 
were tied in with the experience and many skills were learned 
as needs were discovered for assistance in these fields. 

GENERAL ELEMENTS IN THE GRowTH MeEtuHop. There 
are certain generalities or common elements in both these 
illustrations and in many others that are available, which 
may be summarized as characteristic of the growth concept 
of learning. 

First: In neither illustration is the learning of academic 
facts the outcome toward which the children devoted 
their efforts. Learning was certainly accomplished, how- 
ever. The children of the Francis Parker School accom- 
plished fine art work, and the children in the San Jose 
school learned much about social and economic needs 
within a community. 

How can this kind of learning be described ? Formally, 
it can be stated that in the growth concept of education, 
the accumulation of knowledge is incidental to experience. 
This means that learning itself is a by-product of experi- 
ence, something growing “‘out of” rather than pg 
“added to.”’ 

Second: In the first illustration, in the art activity, 
the teacher was attempting to make possible all kinds of 
art experiences. In the second there was more of an at- — 
tempt to influence social behavior, to have something 
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happen as the result of experience. We may say, then, that 
learning is to be classified as growth when the teacher’s 
efforts are directed toward helping children either to have 
experiences or to profit by their experiences. 

Third: In the second illustration, the reader may have 
wondered whether all the activity described took place dur- 
ing class hours or after school. Many schools have social 
service and related community projects which are partici- 
pated in by children but in which all planning and exe- 
cution of activities are after-school or club-period projects. 
Learning, from the growth point of view, would approve 
of either technique, but the plan more directly related to 
classroom procedure, as described in the illustration, was 
executed during school hours. Where this is done, much of 
the regular subject-matter schedule disappears but not the 
subject matter itself. It naturally does not follow a pre- 
conceived arrangement, but it is still present. In the pro- 
gram in which experiencing or profiting from experiencing 
is paramount, subject matter is determined by the needs 
of the child as brought out in the experiencing. 

Fourth: The question may be raised as to what the 
teacher does to initiate a program so closely related to the 
growing interests of children. Since first things should come 
first, we might narrow the question by stating it as “How 
begin?” The old way of the teacher was to make an assign- 
ment, that is, to tell the pupils what to do. The new way 
is to allow children to participate, or at least to share, in 
the planning. But this is easier said than done and needs 
further explanation. A fine illustration of the point can be 
found in the description of the Alabama flood control 
project. Professionally we may say that the teacher 
emphasizing growth stimulates purposes by presentation 
of objects, situations, or opportunities which arouse not 
only interest but the desire to do something because of 
benefits which the individual considers are likely to result. 

fifth: Arousing interest and desire for learning, even at 
that level that develops social awareness, is not enough 
for the growth teacher. Studying flood control may develop 
an alertness to a problem but contributes very little in 
itself to the individual. The teacher in the Alabama pro}- 
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ect saw the opportunity to go further, to translate knowl- 
edge into action resulting in both individual and social 
values. In other words, this teacher saw an CRPOn to 
guide objectives into levels of action. 

Stated technically, the activity of the teacher frre the 
growth point of view includes guiding purposes to higher 
levels, levels which will result in action and changed be- 
havior. 

Sixth: Some children become bored, lose sight of their 
objectives, or develop fears and complexes concerning the 
quality of their efforts. When this happens, it is up to the 
teacher to provide necessary re-stimulation and guidance, 
to overcome fears and inhibitions by a study of the in- 
dividual, to express sympathy and interest, to point out 
successes, and to explain causes of difficulty so that a 
renewal of interest and effort is naturally forthcoming. 

Seventh: The purpose of educational effort is not alone 
that of learning, nor alone that of having worthwhile 
individualized experiences. One of the most significant and 
valuable outcomes can be derived through working with 
others. Common social values can be gained through 
cooperative effort. 

But children are not necessarily cooperative. Conflicts, 
disputes, domination-submission problems, all develop 
in either individual or cooperative activity. It is the job 
of the teacher to take an active part in solving such prob- 
lems. This is done by pointing out problems of conflict and 
by encouraging children to gather evidence and become 
objective in their views. 

Eighth: Further activities of the growth teacher are call- 
ing attention to unnoticed problems, answering questions, 
and supplying materials, methods, media, references, and 
self-help guides. Such guidance is for stimulative purposes, 
however, and not for silk-gloved or sugar-coated teacher 
direction. 

Ninth: Our last point deals with a thought which is 
neglected by many of those attempting to teach from the 
growth point of view. Everyone believes in the use of 
experience in learning. But some teachers tend to over- 
emphasize the importance of experience by thinking that 
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experience is the sum total, the culmination, of a learning 
activity. This is not true. Learning must go beyond 
experiencing. 

A child may play an exercise on the violin over and over. 
He 1s having an experience; but if he is playing incorrect 
notes, his learning experience perhaps is negative, certainly 
is limited. 

Experience, to be helpful, must be followed by a period 
of generalization. This gives the teacher a responsibility 
over and beyond that of guiding an experience into a com- 
plex teaching problem. A learning activity thus is not com- 
plete in itself. It becomes further the job of the teacher to 
help children interpret experiences. The teacher can do this 
by calling attention to possibilities in generalizing and by 
trying to help children arrive at conclusions. Thus, only 
through generalization can an experience have significant 
meanings. 


IJ. IN CONCLUSION 


In the growth concept of learning there is a continuous 
shifting of responsibility from the teacher to the pupils for 
the direction of activity. The teacher dominates in the final 
analysis according to the degree of maturity attained by the 
group but mainly in defining the field of activity. Within the 
limited field of activity, all the teacher’s stimulation, guid- 
ance, and assistance are submitted to the pupils for their 
consideration and decision. As the pupils become more ma- 
ture and show evidence of self-control, domination decreases 
and more and more direction and control are taken over by 
the pupils. 
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In THE previous chapter illustrations and analysis have 
brought out the differences between “growth” teaching 
and ‘‘acquisitional”’ teaching. The present chapter studies 
the growth approach from the standpoint of the psychology 
of learning and will answer several questions which might be 
raised. For example, one might ask, “‘When is a learning 
activity, such as the Alabama project, complete?” Or, 
“How can a teacher organize learning around the large 
blocks of time suggested in Chapter 3°’? These queries 
imply certain standards of accomplishment. In this chapter, 
then, our primary purpose will be to point out how best to 
organize instruction in accordance with such criteria. 


I. THE PROJECT METHOD 


The first generally popularized American term applied to 
this development, which is still growing and evolving, was 
the name “project.” A distinction was drawn between the 
idea of the project and that of the Herbartian “‘type study.” 
According to Cubberley: ? 


The work of John Dewey, in the experimental elementary 
school he conducted for some years (1896-1900) at Chicago, 
was pioneer work along this line. Making motor expression, 
social participation, and the industries of life the ideas around 
which instruction centered, and making the school reproduce 
the typical conditions of social life, he constructed a course 
of study based largely on occupations, projects, and social 
demands, and continually calling for expression, rather than 


1 CuspBer.ey, E. P. Public Education in the United States. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company, 1919, p. 445. 
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receptivity. In his school, the work of the teacher was largely 
that of planning, guiding, and interposing “‘pedagogical inter- 
ference” to direct the activities of the children along lines 
that would be helpful and educationally profitable. The old 
formal school subjects, with set times for classes, were replaced 
by studies, projects, and activities, into which were introduced 
number, speech, reading, writing, drawing, manual work, 
history, and geography, as needed to understand or work out 
the project of the day or week. The school resembled a com- 
bination of a kindergarten and a series of workshops more 
than an ordinary school. 


Many other schools attempted reorganization along the 
lines introduced by Dewey. These schools were more inter- 
ested in the application than in an exploration of the idea. 
It has remained for Kilpatrick! really to analyze what the 
project method was attempting to accomplish. When the 
word “project” came to his attention, he looked at it skep- 
tically: 


Such a concept ... must, so I thought, emphasize the 
factor of action, preferably wholehearted, vigorous activity. 
It must at the same time provide a place for the adequate 
utilization of the laws of learning, and no less for the essential 
elements of the ethical quality of conduct. The last named 
looks of course to the social situation as well as to the indi- 
vidual attitude. Along with these should go, as it seemed, 
the important generalization that education 1s life — so easy 
to say and so hard to delimit. Could now all of these be con- 
templated under one workable notion? If yes, a great gain. 
In proportion as such a unifying concept could be found, in 
like proportion would the work of presenting educational 
theory be facilitated; in the same proportion should be the 
rapid spread of a better practice. 


While others saw in the concept purely a mechanization, 
Kilpatrick saw in it a means for facilitating desirable growth 
on the part of the child. To him the project method became 
part and parcel of a philosophy emphasizing “purposeful 
ROCIVI BY one" 


1 Teachers College Record. XTX: 3-4. Sept., 1918. 
21 bid, ps 4. 
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It is to this purposeful act with the emphasis on the word 
purpose, that I myself apply the term “ project.” 

. . . Suppose a girl has made a dress. If she did in hearty 
fashion purpose to make the dress, if she planned it, if she 
made it herself, then I should say the instance is that of a 
typical project. We have in it a wholehearted, purposeful act 
carried on amid social surroundings. That the dressmaking 
was purposeful is clear, and the purpose once formed domi- 
nated each succeeding step in the process and gave unity to 
the whole. That the girl was wholehearted in the work was 
assured in the illustration. That the activity proceeded in a 
social environment is clear; other girls are at least to see the 
dress. As another instance, suppose a boy undertakes to get 
out a school newspaper. If he is in earnest about it, we again 
have an effective purpose as the essence of a project. So we 
may instance a pupil writing a letter (if the hearty purpose 
is present), a child listening absorbedly to a story, Newton 
explaining the motion of the moon on the principles of ter- 
restrial dynamics, Demosthenes trying to arouse the Greeks 
against Philip, DaVinci painting the Last Supper, my writing 
this article, a boy solving with felt purpose an “original” in 
geometry. All of the foregoing have been acts of individual 
purposing, but there are just as truly group projects: a class 
presents a play, a group of boys organize a baseball nine, 
three pupils prepare to read a story to their comrades. It is 
clear, then, that projects may present every variety that 
Purposes presen Muller sae 


Il. THE UNIT—A COMPLETE EXPERIENCE 


Puases or A Unit Experience. The above quotation 
from Kilpatrick’s analysis was deliberately selected in order 
to show the close relationship between the earlier concept 
of the “project” and the present concept of the “unit.” 
Whereas many of Kilpatrick’s followers hailed the project 
method as a means of synchronizing and streamlining the © 
curriculum and stressed only its mechanical advantages, 
Kilpatrick himself saw in it a better total learning situation 
than existed without it. Thus the early attention given the 
project has moved into two contemporary areas, one a 
mechanization or administrative area, and the other an 
instructional or psychological area. It is in this latter area 
that present-day thinking on “‘unit”’ teaching is operating 
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and where the influence of Dewey and Kilpatrick is greatly 
felt. 

All natural learning situations have certain general char- 
acteristics, regardless of the fact that they may differ in 
size, complexity, and degree of relatedness. For example, 
a group of elementary school children wanting to plant a 
garden will find within the general problem several smaller 
ones, such as selecting a site, testing the soil, testing the seed, 
delegating responsibility, planning the cultivation, harvest- 
ing the crop, and so on. Division lines may be drawn arbi- 
trarily and yet each division, regardless of complexity and 
size, represents an experience complete in itself. It is in this 
series of experiences that there may be found the general 
characteristics, which we will now call ‘phases of a unit 
experience.’ The phases are six in number: (1) stimulation, 
(2) purposing, (3) planning, (4) execution, (5) judging, 
and (6) generalization.! To illustrate each of these, let us 
return to the unit experience of the San Jose children.’ 

First Phase: Stimulation. Miss Willson developed or led 
the interest of the children, already aroused from a reading 
experience, into the new area of studying the community. 
In this phase the teacher assumes initiative, and it is therefore 
a phase which may precede that of purposing. 


Teacher: “‘ Do you also remember what Ted’s father said 
to him in the book of Gold and Silver? He told him while 
they were traveling and looking at the various points of 
interest that later he would talk with Ted about the things 
he saw. 

‘ Let us take a book, pencil, and paper, and take a walk 
for several blocks. Do not say a word, but write some of 
the things you look at.” 


From the trip suggested, the children became interested 
in certain of their observations and decided to follow them 
in greater detail. 


1'The names of the six phases of a unit experience were developed by Prof. S. A. 
Courtis in his Philosophy of Education. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Brumfield and Brumfield. 
(Mimeographed.) 

2 For other examples of excellent units see National College of Education, Cur- 
riculum Records of the Children’s School. Evanston, II].: National College of Edu- 
cation, 1940. 
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Second Phase: Purposing. This is the phase on which Kil- 
patrick places so great an emphasis. At this point, if the 
unit is to succeed, the children develop purposes of their own. 
All the skill of the teacher is needed here; for the value of the 
unit or the value of the experiences which may evolve is al- 
most in direct proportion to the worthiness of the purposes 
projected. 

In the unit developed by Miss Willson, purposing was 
beautifully done. The discussion following the children’s trip 
led them to see that in their classroom also they had certain 
characteristics of a community. Plans galore developed, other 
excursions were proposed, records to be utilized were dis- 
cussed, and other possibilities were pictured. 

Third Phase: Planning. Who shall say where purposing 
ends and planning begins? Certainly we could draw no sharp 
line between the two in the activities of the San Jose children 
we are observing. Nevertheless, the distinction enters into the 
unit in the stimulation phase, in the purposing phase, and at 
times even in the next phase. 

Fourth Phase: Execution. The word “execution” has clear 
connotations. It means carrying out plans, doing the unit, 
etc. But as indicated before, it may involve a study of prob- 
lems which arise as the unit progresses and a need is found to 
re-plan. For example, the children in our story started 
“executing” their plans. One of their first acts was to visit 
the office of the City Planning Commission with the City 
Manager, but after this visit they discovered a need for re- 
planning. At the City Planning Commission, they listened 
attentively and took notes about the City Manager form of 
government. Going back to school, they discussed their ac- 
tivities and the new information they had acquired. Other 
activities went on as discussed previously. 

Fifth Phase: Fudging. The “council”’ sessions esas 
a look-back or a judging of their work. 

Sixth Phase: Generalization. The last phase is iene 
the so-called making of generalizations. What was learned? 
How does it affect the children’s lives, their behavior? It is 
this phase that is so often neglected in a learning experience 
and so frequently it deals, at least in the evaluation made by 
teachers, with subject matter rather. than with personal 
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development. It is a phase of the unit experience which must 
be participated in by the children unless the total experience 
is to mean to them nothing more than a pleasant way of 
learning prescribed subject matter. 

Let us look further into these six phases. What are the 
psychological implications? What is the justification for such 
a breakdown of a meaningful experience? 

Aw Anatysis or Unir Teacuine. Stimulation. By stimu- 
lation is meant the arousal of a desire or the direction 
of an interest. Desire is an inner effect brought into being by 
some element in the external situation — in this instance, 
the schoolroom environment. Stimulation is not something 
that happens automatically as, when the temperature is 
raised, a person becomes warm and, with a higher temper- 
ature, becomes still warmer. Adequate stimulation comes 
about when _two things are satisfactory: a proper stimulus, 
the presentation of the teacher, as it is likely to be; and the 
condition of the organism, that is, the child. Thus desire can 
be aroused only by a stimulus acting on the organism itself. 
But a stimulus will react differently on different individuals, 
and differently on the same individual under varying con- 
ditions. On the part of young children particularly, a positive 
desire will often express itself in an impulsive manner, while 
negative desire or unaroused desire shows itself through in- 
difference or conflict. In the case of the latter, something else 
may be necessary than further motivation. The implied mis- 
take is as frequently made as any other error in teaching 
technique. Since stimulation has for its goal the formation of 
desirable or worthy purposes, skillful stimulating activities 
are not represented by pressures to make the child purpose. 
Purposing on the part of the child will occur when the 
proper stimuli are presented without pressure. Skill, how- 
ever, in this phase of the unit development is found not 
only in the selection of stimuli but in knowing the inner 
“state” or inner “organization” or “set” of the pupil. 
Knowing these, selection of stimuli becomes a secondary 
problem. ; 

A common error is made by the teacher who thinks of unit 
teaching as a means to get children to acquire information, 
to lead or drive the pupil to accept or establish a goal. Trap- 
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Working in large units develops a variety of skills and learnings. 
(Courtesy of the Ferndale, Michigan, Public Schools) 


ping children into doing something they do not want to do is 
not an earmark of satisfactory stimulation. A teacher who 
does this charts her course by picking out subject matter she 
wants the pupils to learn, and then selects devices to make it 
acceptable and, if possible, agreeable and pleasant. 

True stimulation follows an opposite course. The teacher 
either leads her pupils so naturally that they see and select 
purposes that are worthy in relation to broad goals or she has 
the ability to present situations of such worth that the pupil 
desires to accept them for his own. In such an interplay of 
pupil and teacher relationships, the most important charac- 
teristic of the good teacher is the latter’s respect for the 
pupil’s personality. Situations, proposals, counterproposals, 
developed perhaps with subtlety but still with fairness and 
understanding, result in mutual respect and appreciation. 
Such a teacher risks and listens to criticisms, and is ready to 
make amendment and provide alternative devices. These 
relationships also enable the teacher to help certain pupils 
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Teaching through large units such as that shown here is a modern trend. 
(Courtesy of the Ferndale, Michigan, Public Schools) 


adjust personal or bipartisan or asocial idiosyncrasies which 
they may have developed and which hinder them in seeing 
desirable goals. 

Purposing. Although we have already emphasized the im- 
portance of purposing, the word itself is hard to define. What 
happens to the organism of the individual when he purposes? 
Desire again plays a part, and desire may well be defined. 
Let us call it a mental image, a mental image in which the 
individual sees himself in a happier, more pleasant state. This 
mental image calls up an urge for accomplishment. The 
“mental state”’ is, thus, something to be achieved in a man- 
ner which leads to a more satisfying condition. ) 

Since purposing, or its formulation, leads to planning and 
accomplishment, three aspects which it seems to possess 
must be considered. These are important since all are neces- 
sary to lead to action. In the first place there must be a con- 
scious recognition of desire. The child himself in the explora- 
tory phase of stimulation needs to make counterchoices and 
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to visualize clearly the changes he wishes to bring about. 
Secondly, an association must be discovered between plans 
of action and goals that may be achieved with satisfaction. 
Plans of action may take the form of drudgery, unpleasant 
activity, drill procedure, and many things not usually associ- 
ated with the “experience techniques.” Working toward a 
goal one wants to achieve often results in courses of action 
which are very tedious, trying, and difficult to sustain. Those 
who have purposed carefully and in relation to their interests 
and organismic needs frequently wade through work activi- 
ties much more tedious and boring and trying than might 
have been called for under a more circumscribed or academic 
course of action. The third step is contingent upon the second: 
the decision once made must be sustained until goals are 
achieved. Re-planning may be necessary and plans modified, 
but nevertheless this last step must be followed as long as the 
goal is acceptable. 

Planning. Planning is closely related to purposing. From 
purposing there will come a comparison of the present with 
the desired future. This is another way of calling it a compari- 
son of present conditions with anticipated conditions. Com- 
parison is necessary, for it provides the child with means for 
determining the changes which must be made in order to 
satisfy desire. 

From this point of view a unit experience is one which 
builds upon those experiences the child has already had. Thus 
it is that the past always suggests the future, that one ac- 
tivity leads to another, and that experiences are related into 
a unity and continuity if they are to have meaning. 

Planning, like purposing, involves, then, a review of past 
experiences by which previous ranean have been made. 
It also represents a selective process, a picking out of the 
elements applicable to the current problem, and, finally, put- 
ting together the selected elements into a pattern as the pro- 
posed plan of action. 

Execution. Execution refers to experimentation, correc- 
tion, and revision, and the consequent following out of plans. 
The success of this period depends greatly upon the skill of 
the teacher in the purposing and planning phases of the unit. 
It can probably be said that when the teacher’s job has been 
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well done the children are so anxious to achieve their pur- 
poses that they will resist all frustrating forces or effects 
which may crop out. In the ideal situation, control begins to 
pass from the hands of the teacher in the direction of pupil- 
control. As stated by Courtis:? 


The teacher’s work during this phase of teaching is to watch 
(not instruct), to reward success by entering into pupils’ enjoy- 
ment of it, to give the pupil recognition through her approval, 
to encourage effort, to render assistance when it is asked for and 
when in her judgment further failure would result in too great 
discouragement. At this stage skill in teaching consists in 
knowing when to give direct help and when to spur a pupil to 
greater effort. It is the pupils who are in charge, and success- 
ful teaching is characterized by the growth of the pupils in self- 
direction, self-appraisal, self-control. These abilities cannot be 
acquired except by practice. Progressive teachers, therefore, 
are careful to give their children opportunities to exercise 
these powers. Hence the surrender of control. 

Under absolutely ideal conditions, assistance would be the 
sum total of a teacher’s work. The pupils would discover their 
own problems, form their own purposes, do their own plan- 
ning, acting, judging, and generalizing. With untrained pupils, 
teacher control, directed toward the ideal, may rapidly 
develop enough self-control to enable the pupils to “take 
over” a part of the process. As they grow in independence and 
self-direction, they take over more and more of the work until 
in the end a teacher is unnecessary. In other words, that 
teacher is most successful who most rapidly makes herself 
unnecessary; who most rapidly turns out individuals with 
powers organized around worthy enduring purposes, and ade- 
quate to achieve such purposes. 


In the execution of a unit, culminating activities are 
important. ‘“‘Culminating activities” refers to the final 
aspect of this phase of the unit, but does not represent the 
final work of the class in the total project. Let us make this 
point clear because so many teachers and principals feel that 
a unit is complete if it ends in an exhibit, a demonstration of 
art work, or the like. 


1Courtis, S. A. Philosophy of Education. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Brumfield and 
Brumfield, 1935. 
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Culminating activities in the execution phase represent 
progress in completion of plans and are desirable because 
they keep motivation throughout the period at a higher level 
than would be possible without them. Psychologically they 
extend the unit into social and emotional levels and afford 
the child security, recognition, acclaim, and understanding 
when developed naturally. From this standpoint they are 
sound. 

From a practical standpoint they are those activities which 
provide an opportunity to summarize and to round out the 
experiences developed in the unit. Many schools often make 
the mistake, however, of selecting units which have appealing 
and popularizing culminating activities. This is not desirable. 
A unit should never be selected because of strong emotional 
or dramatic appeal but rather because of a more deeply 
rooted need or a natural lead; in fact many worthwhile units 
have no strong or interesting culminating activities. Since 
the purpose of unit organization is to provide environmental 
enrichment, not to stage a show, the teacher should develop 
culminating activities which are a natural outgrowth of the 
unit rather than something staged or dragged into it. 

Judging. When plans have been followed and the work is 
about done, there arrives a stage at which teacher and pupil 
must evaluate. Although this is the point where appraisal 
is necessary, it must not be felt that appraisal is limited to 
any one point in the sequence; it is often necessary at various 
other places throughout the unit. 

Continuing evaluation takes note of difficulties which are 
encountered, appraises means which have been developed to 
solve difficulties, and checks progress as it is made. Judging 
activities may take the form of group discussions, a recording 
of progress, and pertinent discussion. 

End-point evaluation is of a somewhat different sort. When 
this phase is reached, the teacher usually feels the need for 
taking the initiative and directing the class activity. The 
justification for assuming initiative at this point is the 
teacher’s greater appreciation of the value of the childrens’ 
experiences. She realizes that experiencing is not the whole 
of the learning activity. The child must not only have experi- 
ences; he must benefit by them. Thus it is the teacher's _ 
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responsibility to assist children in seeing and appreciating 
the significance of the experience. To do so it is essential to 
bring about a sharing of experiences,! to help children for- 
mulate their learnings, and to develop relationships between 
these formulations and their new needs. 

Generalization. Generalization is the final phase of evalua- 
tion, of which “judging” is the first. Whereas judging looks 
back to purposes and sees problems and difficulties, general- 
ization brings a unity to all aspects of experience. 

Many devices may be used in bringing out generalizations. 
A common one is that of discussing and judging whether 
goals have been accomplished. Another is deciding upon and 
listing facts, understandings, and ideas which are an out- 
growth of the unit. Other suggestions may be found in the 
following questions: ” 


1. To what extent have the students’ experiences been ex- 
tended and enriched? 

(a) What contacts and experiences have they had which 
will lead to further learning? 

(b) What understandings and concepts have they gained? 

(c) What important facts have they learned? 

(d) What interests have they developed? 

2. In what way have the students improved in research and 
in study techniques? 

3. In what ways have the students improved in ability to 
plan, to think, to evaluate their work, and to work independ- 
ently? 

4. What evidences are there that the students have learned 
better to work together, and to consider the welfare of the 
group? 

5. What evidences are there of desirable change in attitude 
among the students, and of carrying over the attitudes into 
other situations? 

6. Have children deficient in social attitudes or emotional 
balance been helped to better adjustment? 

7. To what extent have the children grown in needed skills 
and abilities? 


1 Fach child has not necessarily had the same experiences as another child, nor 
have all experienced on the same levels. 

2 Keer, J. A. Procedures in Large Unit Teaching (Curriculum Bulletin No. 4). 
Montgomery, Ala.: State Department of Education, 1937, pp. 55-57. 
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III. MISCONCEPTIONS OF UNIT TEACHING 


In the main, “misconception” is the name given to the 
point of view of those who use a unit organization as a means 
to academic ends. This might be called “teaching by units”’ 
in contrast to what has already been called “‘unit teaching.” 
Our point here is not necessarily to condemn such tech- 
niques but only to make clear that they are not what we 
are talking about when we discuss unit teaching. Let us 
elaborate! 

Teaching by units is characterized first of all by the devel- 
opment of a carefully prepared unit before instruction begins. 
It may be prepared by the individual teacher, by subject 
matter specialists, by groups of teachers, from textbook 
suggestions, by the superintendent, or by other administra- 
tive officials. The process of selection may be the result of a 
staff instructional program going on over a period of a year 
or two under the direction of a curriculum expert hired for 
the purpose, or it may be a less presumptuous undertaking 
going on through local administrative guidance without 
outside help. 

Scope and sequence are the main earmarks of such an 
authoritatively selected curriculum. Those who select the 
content have been over the materials and are more or less 
familiar with them. Difficulty has been rather clearly estab- 
lished, thus providing a logical development and division of 
content. It is this division which, more than anything else, 
justifies our objection to the use of the word “unit” in con- 
nection with it. 

Subject-matter units are usually scheduled in relation to 
other units in a given semester or year. The time to be de- 
voted to each one is decided in advance, and each must be 
begun and finished within the limits allotted because the 
subject-matter sequence must be carefully followed. Break- 
ing the sequence would minimize the value of accomplish- 
ment within a given unit area. 

It follows logically that subject matter in such a unit or- 
ganization deals with the past rather than with an explora- 
tory present and a cloudy future. The past is safe and 
organized. Or, stated in another way, the present and the 
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future are unacceptable because commonly approved gen- 
eralizations have not yet been made. 

A second characteristic of teaching by units is strong 
reliance upon books, texts, supplements, and other references, 
and only slight dependence upon the human and physical 
resources of the school and community. As dependence is 
placed upon books for study, so is dependence placed upon 
the teacher for the direction of the unit. Materials, methods, 
sequence, and evaluation are all under the exclusive direction 
of the teacher. Interaction between child and environment 
is reduced to a minimum and only incidentally becomes a part 
of the educational process. Self-direction as a goal is also 
incidental rather than a main objective. Creative teaching is 
limited. Staff organization and subject-matter budgeting 
make it mandatory for the teacher to stick to the outline 
and to shun liberal adjustment of materials to pupil needs 
and abilities. 

A third characteristic, and the one most open to criticism, 
is the fact that goals are established before the unit begins; 
they are inherent elements in the subject matter rather than 
outgrowths of pupil-environment interaction. Consequently 
they are expressed as facts and are measurable by predeter- 
mined standards. Closing the subject-matter unit is almost 
a reverse of the method of the experience unit. Instead of 
looking forward, anticipating the next move, the subject- 
matter unit ends by looking back. Reviews and tests, result- 
ing if possible in mastery, are the goal. Teachers find it 
expedient to have children exhibit their knowledge instead 
of developing understanding and relationships. 


IV. THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SOURCE UNIT 


A bright spot on the horizon of instructional organization 
is the relatively new idea of the “source unit.”’ It is a result 
of the long-time controversy between the traditionalists and 
the progressives over the issue of planned versus unplanned 
learning activities. 

For years upon years, we might almost say generation 
upon generation, teachers were told that planning was a def- 
inite essential to teaching. Consequently the pre-service 
teacher learned to write out lesson plans, and the teacher in 
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service wrote out lesson plans — plans for the day, plans for 
the week, and plans for the month. Many thousands of school 
principals required teachers to hand in plans for approval. 
The idea is still very much alive. Several publishers have 
planbooks which are sold by the thousands. 

The progressive group brought a reaction against the pre- 
planned course of study and the pre-planned unit. Some even 
went so far as to say that pupil activity could not be pre- 
planned and that any such planning was more than likely 
to be abandoned by intelligent teachers since individual 
differences made it impossible to carry it out. 

Into this scene the source unit made its way. In a sense it 
is a compromise or perhaps a device without a philosophy, 
a technique which may be used advantageously by either 
those who do “unit teaching” or those who “teach by units.” 
It is defined ! as 


a preliminary exploration of a broad problem or topic to dis- 
cover its teaching possibilities. It is not an outline of work to 
be done by any one class over a definite period of time. Sugges- 
tions may be drawn from it for the work of many different 
classes in different fields of study or in the “core curriculum.” 
Bits of it may be drawn into the work of a class at various 
times from the seventh grade through the twelfth. In planning 
an actual teaching unit suggestions may be drawn from several 
source units. .. . It is assumed, of course, that such units will 
be planned cooperatively by pupils and teachers, utilizing 
source units only as one source of suggestion. ... 

A source unit usually contains some analysis of the problem 
or topic under consideration to show. its relationship to com- 
mon and recurrent problems of children and of society. It may 
include lists of pupil needs and interests which may give rise 
to the study of this problem, and lists of desirable changes in 
pupil behavior which may be affected by this study. The heart 
of a source unit is usually a list of possible activities and ex- 
periences to meet these needs and interests and bring about 
these changes in behavior. There may also be a bibliography 
of helpful materials and suggestions for evaluation. 

A source unit is a record of the exploration made by a 
teacher or a group of teachers and curriculum workers, of the 


1 Bippick, Mitprep. The Preparation and Use of Source Units. New York: 
Progressive Education Association, 1937, p. 3. 
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needs of pupils within some broad area of living, of ways in 
which it is believed those needs might be appropriately met, 
and of ways for determining whether or not they can be met. 
Each source unit should contain many more suggestions than 
could be incorporated into the work of any class. It is intended 
to help a teacher to review quickly the significant phases of 
some area of living, and to suggest to him a multitude of things 
that he and his pupils might do to enrich their living within 
that area. 

The source unit is peculiarly adapted to those school situa- 
tions where the work of a particular class is determined coop- 
eratively through frank and intelligent discussion by pupils 
and teachers. The source unit provides a multitude of leads, 
and yet it leaves to the persons most closely concerned — 
pupils and teachers — the task of planning their own educa- 
tional program in particular situations. 


According to Miss Biddick! there are certain elements 
typical of source units, which are essential to the purpose 
they are destined to serve: 


1. A statement of the significance of the area of living 
covered by the unit to the whole social scene and of the 
challenge of that area to the work of the school. 

2. A list of suggestive questions which indicate some of the 
real concerns of pupils in this area of living. 

3. Asummary of the general types of behavior which repre- 
sent adequate adjustment in this area and which constitute 
the objectives toward which the work of pupils is directed. 

4. Some exposition of the scope of the unit, either indicated 
by a listing of possible areas of exploration, or made evident 
through the organization of the experiences of the unit, or 
shown in the table of contents. 

5. An extensive list of possible experiences of activities 
which might contribute to the solving of problems in this area 
and which would tend to result in the type of behavior desired. 

6. A list of suggestions as to methods and available instru- 
ments for the valuation of growth toward the desired types of 
behavior. | 

7. Alist of materials that might be used in the development 
of unit-books, magazines, films, records, excursions, speakers, 
and the like. 


1 Tbid., p. 5. 
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The reader will be interested to know that the source unit 
comes from the high school group and originally aimed to 
serve only the high school pupil. Nevertheless it is quite as 
useful for the elementary school teacher, for those who are 
torn between the demands for detailed pre-planned outlines, 
and for those who scoff at any planning. Its use, as Miss 
Biddick describes it, certainly makes it acceptable for unit 
teaching. 


V. THE UNIT AND THE CORE CURRICULUM 


It would probably be unwise to close this chapter without 
saying a word about the core curriculum. We have omitted 
the phrase itself because it has no standard connotation; 
but as a matter of fact we have fully explored the idea in our 
detailed description of large subject-matter areas in the 
illustrative programs of Chapter 3. And further, since unit 
teaching cuts across all subject-matter areas according to 
pupil needs and pupil growth, a core curriculum in such a 
program is quite unnecessary. 

Nevertheless, the core curriculum idea is making a con- 
tribution; nothing has been more helpful in breaking down 
barriers between subject-matter areas. It makes it possible 
to develop relationships and to explore in parallel such sub- 
jects as literature and history, social science and physical 
science, and so on. The core accomplishes, through its elastic 
organization and its broad concept of proper content, much 
more than was accomplished under the early subject-matter 
schedule. 

For most subjects more time is allotted within a given 
period of instruction organized on the core basis than in the 
typical subject-matter class. The core program provides 
opportunity for individual and group work through the very 
simple expedient of allowing time for it. This device is also 
found in the illustrations provided in Chapter 3. The social 
studies period in the California program, the social living 
period in the Leonard-Miles-Van der Kar schedule, the first 
period in the Alabama grade program and in the rural school 
program, are all characteristics similar td core thinking. 

Actually, when teaching is carried out under the unit plan 
there is no necessary difference between it and teaching under 
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the core program. We might say that the ideals of the two 
are parallel. Therefore we may conclude that the unit plan 
within a core organization provides the best work opportu- 
nities, the best way of developing and achieving group goals, 
and the best way of providing for individualized experiences. 
Further advantages of a combination of the two may be found 
in the way it can utilize teacher resources and in the provi- 
sion of opportunities for teachers and pupils to work together 
on common goals. This is an experience which has been too 
rare in former concepts of instructional and educational 
organization. 


VI. IN CONCLUSION 


Schools, during the last century or so, have emphasized 
the acquisition of factual material. This, in itself, is not nec- 
essarily bad. All of us must know many facts and know them 
well in order to go to and from our homes, to accomplish our 
daily routine tasks, and even to do such simple things as 
dressing ourselves and securing food. It was the way in which 
the facts were learned and the emphasis which was placed 
upon their acquisition as a primary function of the school 
that have been objectionable. 

Facts, after all, are worth while only as they contribute 
to effective living in our form of civilization. They are thus 
tools to be used in the achievement of the more fundamental 
goals of well-rounded physical development, health, mental 
growth, social adjustment, personality development, charac- 
ter formation, worthy home membership, balanced living, 
and emotional balance. 

So, too, with the skill subjects such as reading, writing, 
expression, spelling, and arithmetic. As they contribute to the 
goals previously set forth, they are highly desirable. Not 
used at all or used unwisely, they are valueless or even 
negative in net results. Certainly the child should not learn 
how to read unless he has a worthwhile use for reading. 
There would be no good to the individual or to society in 
having taught reading to a youngster who ends with a life 
sentence in a penitentiary or who is committed to a mental 
hospital. 
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The new education diverts attention from the teacher as 
a drill-master to the child as a living, purposive, growing 
organism. Instead of being one who sets tasks, hears recita- 
tions, and maintains order, the teacher is a guide and coun- 
sellor. Instead of being a passive hearer and reader, the child 
is an active participant in planning, executing, and evaluat- 
ing. Such is the basic idea in unit organization. 

Children must learn many things besides facts. They must 
learn how to attain and keep healthy, normal bodies; how to 
get along with their fellows; how to express their ideas for- 
cibly and clearly; how to work together and play together; 
how to achieve and retain a healthy attitude toward society 
and toward life in general; how to help maintain the best 
possible form of democratic government; and how to live 
according to the generally accepted standards of society. 

Children must learn these things gradually under adequate 
guidance. They must be given ever-increasing responsibility 
in setting goals, devising techniques, and evaluating results. 
They must learn to govern themselves as individuals and to 
participate in the government of the group. Such things 
come, not suddenly, but through gradual practice, and are 
facilitated by subject-matter integration. 
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SUBJECT MATTER FOR GROWTH 
AND LEARNING 
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The Skill Subjects: Reading 


I, OBJECTIVES IN READING 


ForMERLY regarded as an end in itself, reading is now gen- 
erally recognized as a means for achieving broader goals. 
The purpose of teaching reading is not only to teach children 
to read but to provide them with a useful skill by which they 
may learn to live better, to come to a deeper understanding 
of life, and to enjoy and enrich life to a greater degree. Stated 
broadly, its purpose is to further individual and social devel- 
opment. 

The story is told of a particular school which was especially 
blessed with facilities for teaching reading. It had mechanical 
devices for studying eye-movements, for projecting words, 
and for surveying eye span. It had a psychological clinic and 
one of the finest health clinics ever available to any school. 
It had a well-planned testing program, and an elastic type 
of organization which permitted regrouping of children at 
frequent intervals in accordance with their changing needs. 
It had special remedial classes. 

This school became very proud of its reading program. 
Achievement tests both in the school itself and in state test- 
ing programs indicated that its pupils through all grades were 
superior to the norms established as the average of thousands 
of scores made by children all over the country. 

One of this school’s experiments was a study of the reading 
interests of its graduates, most of whom, because of the social 
setting, happened not to go to college. The results of the 
survey were greatly surprising and notably disappointing. 
Comic stories in daily papers, “funny” books, and cheap 
pulp magazines of the adventure and confession type fur- 
nished the bulk of the reading matter for these former stu- 
dents. The school had lost sight of the fact that reading 
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skills are only secondary to the broader objectives of instilling 
good taste in reading materials and of building the desire to 
read worthwhile papers, magazines, and books. 

One of the objectives to which reading can contribute is 
training in citizenship. This should lead to an active, func- 
tional understanding of and participation in local, state, 
and national government. Ability and the Aadit of reading 
the informative sections of the better newspapers and such 
books and magazines as can contribute to one’s general cul- 
ture or to one’s understanding of the community in which 
he lives, would seem to be essential in building a tool for good 
citizenship. 

Most parents and teachers want children to be able to 
enjoy themselves and to be provided with the means of 
acquiring happiness. Reading is a profitable and enjoyable 
activity in proportion to the development of the individual. 
Thus again the skill itself is secondary to the larger aim. 

These statements are not intended to minimize the im- 
portance of reading skills. It is realized that they are of vital 
consequence. What is attempted is to point out that reading 
skill is only a part of the picture. If reading instruction 1s to 
function on a high level, then it must be seen in its over-all 
relation to the development of the individual. 


I]. THE PROBLEM OF READING 


According to published reports many children fail in read- 
ing. As stated by Hildreth: ’ 


Twenty to twenty-five per cent of first-grade children fail 
annually, chiefly because of reading difficulty. In a certain 
school, nearly all the first-grade children fail and then have to 
spend two years repeating the work of the first year. Retarda- 
tion figures in one third grade showed that seventy per cent 
of the pupils had repeated one or more semesters, chiefly be- 
cause of reading failure. Upper grade reading is unsatisfactory 
because children fail to profit from premature instruction in 
lower grades. The reading acquired under these conditions 
does not function. 


1 Hitpretu, Gertrupe. Learning the Three R’s. Minneapolis, Minn.: Educational 
Publishers, Inc., 1936, p. 136. 
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There is no doubt that the elementary school quite gen- 
erally sends youngsters to junior and senior high school when 
they cannot read well enough to comprehend much of the 
required content material. Although in the past the second- 
ary school has not admitted that reading was in any sense its 
concern, this attitude is now changing. Some pupils have 
gone through high school with a decided lack of reading 
ability, and not a few of them have had to use all kinds of 
subterfuges, such as cheating and having others read lessons 
aloud to them, to be finally able to sit on the graduation plat- 
form. And the problem is not confined to the high school. 
Some of these youngsters with a definite deficiency in reading 
land in college. 

The New York public schools have for years conducted a 
survey of their students who were shortly to enter the ninth 
grade. The tests for one recent year revealed that while the 
median reading grade for these pupils was about 9.14 in 
grade level, some 31 per cent of them were below as much as 
eighth-grade level, and 20 per cent were below seventh-grade 
level. More than 5 per cent could not read as well as the aver- 
age sixth grader, and there were a few who read with only 
fourth-grade ability. The children were, on the average, up 
to normal expectations and yet many of them could not read 
well enough to do most of the work expected of them. One 
can only imagine the difficulties that children whose reading 
levels are at third-, fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade levels 
must face in the high school content subjects.? 

The frequency of disability in reading has been demon- 
strated in many other research studies. Gray revealed that 
22 per cent of the ninth-grade pupils in a Chicago suburb 
were below the ninth-grade reading level. Stone likewise 


1 High schools are beginning to recognize that differences in abilities result in 
differences in achievement and consequently they do not expect all incoming pupils 
to read at the same level of achievement. Consequently high schools, and colleges 
too, are realizing that they must share the responsibility for helping students with 
their reading. Reading clinics and remedial devices are being utilized more and more 
at these upper educational levels. 

2 Harris, AtBert J. How to Increase Reading Ability. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1941, p. 4. 

3 Gray, W. S. ‘The Nature and Extent of the Reading Problem in American 
Education.” Educational Record. Supplement No. I]. XIX: 87-104. 1938. 
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reports discouraging results.’ Using the New Stanford Read- 
ing Test with all the children in the beginning part of the 
sixth grade in a small city, he found reading ability as low as 
second grade and as high as the tenth. Eighteen per cent were 
below their grade level, while 31 per cent were above. 

Another report, from a Chicago public school in a rather 
average residential district, tells the same story. The social- 
economic background of the children was neither high nor low 
but rather that of skilled factory workers, store executives, 
and the like. Grade equivalents were worked out from scores 
on the Chicago Reading Test from two rooms selected at 
random (see Table II).? A glance at this table reveals the 
wide range of achievement and the low reading level of some 
of the pupils. These groups, too, on the average are “up to 
the norm” but include a great variety of reading levels. 


TABIER I 
GRADE 5A GRADE 7A 
Reading Level Number of Reading Level Number of 
Pupils Pupils 
10B 2 12A 2 
9A fo) 12B 4s 
9B I IIA 1 
8A 2 11B 2 
8B I 10B 2 
7A 2 9A I 
7B 7 9B 5 
6A 2 8A 2 
6B 8 8B 5 
5A 4 7A 6 
5B 4 7B 4 
4A I 6A I 
4B I 6B ) 
3A 2 sA 3 
3B 2 5B fo) 
2A I 4A fo) 


1Srone, CLARENCE R. Better Advanced Reading. St. Louis, Mo.: Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, 1937, p. 20. 
2 Unpublished data gathered by the authors, 
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The problem is also highlighted by Selective Service re- 
ports from World War II. In the first year of the war 200,000 
draftees were rejected because of functional illiteracy, that is, 
inability to read simple material and to write in a simple, 
legible manner. 


III. FACTORS AFFECTING READING ACHIEVEMENT 


The problem as presented seems hopeless. Actually, much 
is being done to find ways of treating the situation. Let us 
approach it by studying those factors that govern and condi- 
tion growth in reading. What are these factors? What factors 
produce changes in the growth curve of a child in reading as 
he progresses from grade to grade? What relation do sex, 
intelligence, and interest have upon reading performance? 
This section attempts to answer some of these questions and 
in a sense shows possibilities by which the general situation 
can be improved. 

Both boys and girls show wide variation in the ages at 
which reading begins.! Utilizing forty-three pairs of boys and 
girls, each pair with equal I.Q.’s at the time of selection, it 
was found that the range of beginning reading ages extended 
over a period of approximately fifty-five months for both 
boys and girls, from about forty-five months of age to one 
hundred months or from about four to eight and a half years 
of age (Figure 14). All these children participated in the same 
kind of group reading program, and even in the first grade 
serious efforts were made to get all of them to read, regardless 
of their ability differences. All of them read at least up to the 
grade level corresponding with their mental age level in the 
later elementary grades. Moreover, there was but little rela- 
tionship between their age of beginning reading and their 
later (sixth grade) reading age level, although a close rela- 
tionship was found between their age of beginning reading 
and their measured [.Q.’s. 

Everyone has heard someone say that children differ in 
their rate of growth in reading. Utilizing a technique ? which 

1 For techniques of determining beginning reading ages, see ‘““The Nature and 
Character of Pre-Adolescent Growth in Reading Achievement.” Child Development. 
II: 71-114. Feb., 1940. 

2 Tbid., pp. 90-91. 
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analyzes growth in terms of per cents of development per 

month, it was found that some children grow at a rate three 

times that of other children. In terms of years, some children 

develop fully their ‘pre-adolescent growth cycle in reading 
Number of 


Children 
12 


Boys 


Girls aes ta 


40 50 60 70 80 go 100 110 
Age in Months 
Figure 14. Individual Differences in Time at Which Reading Growth 


Begins. (Showing Distribution by Sex of Boys and Girls Matched Accord- 
ing to I.Q.) 


in about three years, and others require as much as nine 
years. The study finds very little relationship between this 
characteristic of maturity and the child’s mental age. 

The same study indicates that children vary in the maxi- 
mum toward which they are growing in reading, just as they 
vary in their height maxima, their weight, and so on. This is 
the underlying point in the maturity concept which denies 
the idea of mastery as advocated by the acquisitionists in 
reading. It is not generally known, for example, that in a 
given test of one hundred items, repeatedly given over a 
period of time, not all children will or probably can, no matter 
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how many times it is given, finally approximate the score 
of one hundred. Actual individual graphs will show that the 
curve for one child, for example, will “round off” at eighty, 
another at sixty, and another at ninety. Among the boys and 


Number of 
Children 
12 
Boys 


Gist) = 3s 


40 50 60 70 80 go 100 110 


Ficure 15. Individual Differences in Pre-Adolescent K-Reading Values. 
(Showing Distribution by Sex of Boys and Girls Unmatched According 


to I.Q.) 


girls studied, final scores on the Stanford Tests ranged from 
40 to nearly 110. These variations in ability were not notice- 
able in the early performances, but correlated highly with the 
intelligence of the child. 

Studies of the effect of intelligence upon reading perform- 
ance are too numerous to mention.! Let it suffice to state that 
reading achievement correlates highly with measures of 


1See DurreELL, Donatp D. Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1944; Bonn, Guy L., and Bonn, Eva. 
Teaching the Child to Read. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943; Harris, 
AuBERT J. How to Improve Reading Instruction. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1940. 
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intelligence. The range of positive correlation lies somewhere 
between the +.489 found by Gates! and the +.720 reported 
by Reed.? 

In general the reading curves of children differing in intelli- 
gence proceed about as shown in the two following figures, 


Mean I,Q,’s: Upper 111.0 
80 Lower 97.0 


Stanford Scores 


7-0 7-6 8-0 8-6 g-O 9-6 10-0 | 10-GsPi erie 
Age Levels 


Ficure 16. Comparison of Reading Performances of Two Groups of Boys 
at Different I.Q. Levels 


which illustrate reading differences for both boys’ and girls’ 
groups (see Figures 16 and 17). 

The differences in the curves of the two groups for both 
boys and girls testify to the influence of intelligence as a 
factor in reading performance. This experiment points out 
that the more intelligent children are growing toward higher 
maxima, and begin and end their elementary school reading 
development at an earlier age than do the lower groups. 

Utilizing Courtis’s technique for a mathematical analysis 
of the curves shown,® the authors found very high positive 


1 Gates, Artuur I. Psychology for Students of Education. New York: The Mac- . 


millan Company, 1925, pp. 441-443. 

2 Reep, H. B. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 68-69. 

3 Courtis, S. A. The Measurement of Growth. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Brumfield and 
Brumfield, pp. 155 and 162. 
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correlations between the maximum toward which the children 
are growing and their intelligence quotients (see Table III). 
Significant negative correlations, from .41 to .9, were like- 
wise found to exist between their intelligence levels and the 


Mean I.Q.’s 
Upper—119.8 
80 Lower—Iol1.o e- 


Stanford Scores 


7-0 7-6 8-o Babel) O-O g-6 LOTO aint LO-OU ALISO 
Age Levels 


Figure 17. Comparison of Reading Performances of Two Groups of Girls 
at Different I.Q. Levels 


ages at which they began and completed their reading 
cycles. | 

As indicated by the curve of development of the lower 
groups, achievement is just as possible as it is for the upper 
groups. Except for the extremely feeble-minded, it appears 
that every child, unless otherwise handicapped, can learn to 
read. The reading of mentally retarded children is slow and 
halting in comparison with that of children with more normal 
intelligence, so that a great deal of individual tutoring is 
often necessary; but growth toward their own personal 
maximum level of achievement is possible and should be 
expected. 

Interest is one of the outstanding factors conditioning the 
reading development of the child. As an illustration, let us 
cite the following case. 
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TABLE III 


CoEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN I.Q,.’s AND ELEMENTS 
oF GROWTH IN READING ACHIEVEMENT AS MEASURED 
BY STANFORD SCORES 


Elements of Boys’ Girls’ 
Growth LOZ 1 ORK 
Ir | ess =e .O% 
Db amine” §) pea 
be — OOO] — ,0210 
4 — 45 Eee: 
5 i/o hues meee 


Ip — Isochronic Rate of Growth 
2, — Age at which Growth Begins 
3c — Number of Months Required for Complete Maturation 


(99.0%) 
47 — Age at which Growth is Completed 


5x — Maximum Score toward which Growth is Progressing 


A boy brought up in a rural school where the teacher had 
little time to give him individual attention was making 
rather slow progress in his formal reading efforts. Yet his 
interest was not entirely unaroused, for he loved to have his 
mother read to him. He particularly appreciated, about the 
time he was in the third grade, the stories in a current boys’ 
magazine. The mother at this time began the practice of 
reading only the first parts of stories aloud. When the most 
interesting part was reached, she would say something like, 
“‘T have to feed the chickens now. You'll have to read the rest 
yourself.” 

“But [ can’t,” would be the reply. 

“Go ahead and try,” his mother would encourage, “‘and 
I will help you with the hard words when I come back.” 

Under this type of tutelage, with some help at times, he 
was soon devouring the magazine. He looked forward to the 
day of its delivery, and the road home seemed very long on 
the afternoon of its arrival. From this magazine, the boy went 
on to read a great variety of magazines and books. 
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The story of this boy suggests several factors that might be 
thought of as really the most effective of all in condition- 
ing reading development: teacher-pupil relationships, pupil- 
home relationships, pupil-pupil relationships, and other 
environmental effects. Such factors are of vital importance in 
stimulating interest in reading as a tool through which mean- 
ings of the printed page can be attained and in determining 
a happy, well-balanced adjustment for the child. The child 
who comes from a home where the parents read a wide 
variety of good papers, magazines, and books is conditioned 
to the pleasure and knowledge to be derived from reading by 
the time he starts school. Again, his relationship to a stimu- 
lating, effective teacher has great influence on his general 
satisfaction with school and his desire to learn to read. Lastly, 
the friends and acquaintances of his own age have consider- 
able to do with determining his general happiness, adjust- 
ment, and attitude toward reading. 


IV. STAGES IN READING DEVELOPMENT 


The National Committee on Reading has described five 
stages in reading instruction.! These are: first, reading readi- 
ness; second, the initial stage in learning to read; third, a 
stage of rapid progress in fundamental reading habits and 
attitudes; fourth, a period of wide reading that greatly 
extends and enriches the child’s experiences; and fifth, a stage 
of refinement which ordinarily comes during high school or 
college years. While some authorities recently have reduced 
the number of reading stages to four, the five-stage concept Is 
apparently still the most widely accepted.? It fits the periods 
of maturity discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Although these stages are not hard and fast divisions 
through which every child passes at the same. chronological 
age, they match the developing maturity of the child. This 
relationship for a normal child may be shown as follows: 


1 “Report of the National Committee on Reading.” In Twenty-Fourth Year Book 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1925, Part II. 

2 For a detailed discussion of the teaching of reading in various stages the reader 
is referred to Broom, M. E., and others. Effective Reading Instruction in the Elemen- 
tary School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943. 
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Period of Maturity Reading Stage 


(1) End of babyhood cycle (1) Reading readiness stage 
(2) Beginning of pre-ado- (2) Initial stage in learning 


lescent cycle to read 

(3) Rapid pre-adolescent (3) Stage of rapid progress 
srowth 

(4) End of pre-adolescent (4) Period of wide and en- 
with merging of adoles- riching reading 
cent cycle 

(5) Advanced adolescent (5) Stage of refined reading 
period 


Most children in the kindergarten are beginning to reach 
the end of the babyhood cycle. In: the first grade most of 
them are beginning a new period, but many still remain in 
the previous cycle. The latter need reading readiness ac- 
tivities, while those who are beginning the childhood or 
pre-adolescent cycle are ready to enter the second stage of 
reading, the stage which introduces formal reading activities. 
Though all children pass through about the same stages of 
maturity, they do not all do so at the same chronological age. 
The beginning growth following the babyhood cycle is slow, 
so that the introduction to reading must also be slow in order 
to parallel the development of the child. The third stage — 
rapid progress coming in grades three, four, and five — 
generally is accompanied by a rapid rise in the growth 
pattern, whereas the fourth stage, that of developing 
interests and reading, is not followed by great increases in 
apparent physiological growth or necessarily large amounts 
of achievement in reading. The fifth stage, beginning with 
adolescence well under way, varies greatly among individuals 
and is characterized, when properly developed, by the best 
reading of which the individual is capable. Graphically, the 
relationship between the maturing child and his reading 
stages are shown in Figure 18. 

STAGE I. The readiness stage of reading, or what might 
better be called the preparatory stage, is the period when the 
child is emerging from the babyhood cycle and is getting 
ready for a new period of growth. Maturation, then, is the 
basic factor with which the teacher is most concerned in 
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introducing reading activities. Without sufficient maturation 
the child will never begin to read, unless reading becomes a 
memory exercise with scarcely any meaning to the child and 
with no permanent effects. 


Reading J 
Development | 
{ 


Cycles 
a. Infancy 


b. Childhood 


c. Adolescence 


Stage Stage Stage Stage Stage 
A 2 ss) 4 5 


General Maturation 


Ficure 18. Relation of Reading Stages to Period of Development 


Reading readiness has been given many complex meanings. 
When the concept is applied to those activities of the school 
used in preparing the child to read, it may be defined rather 
simply as those preparatory activities which will assist him 
to make rapid progress when he begins his formal reading 
instruction. To spend a great deal of time considering his 
intelligence, maturity, and experiences is to muddle rather 
than to clear the problem. The child is with us, and he must 
be taught to read. What is called the “‘readiness period” 1s 
the period at which he does not have the equipment for 
reading. It is questionable just how readiness activities can 
hasten the development of skill in reading. Certainly they 
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cannot hasten the beginning of the pre-adolescent cycle. It is 
probable, however, that experiences can be provided before 
reading, perhaps just before, which make reading more 
meaningful when it becomes developmentally possible. 
What are some of the indications of maturity which may be 
used by teachers to determine whether or not a child is ready 
to learn reading? Although there is considerable debate in the 
matter, the following are acceptable to most investigators: 

1. Range of information about such common things as 
pets, the farm, the home. 

2. Ability to see and use relationships such as the 
automobile and a picnic. 

3. Extent and richness of vocabulary; language ability 
is an important factor in learning to read. 

4. Memory span of ideas; the ability to remember such 
things as that pets must be fed. 

5. Ability to remember word forms; children now learn 
to read by seeing configurations. 

6. Ability to see likenesses and differences in words; 
discrimination in configuration is of the greatest im- 
portance. 

7. Ocular-motor control; the ability to control the eyes 
and the muscles in general. 

8. Motor speed and coordination; quickness and co- 
ordination of reaction time. 

g. Auditory discrimination of words and sounds; the 
ability to distinguish between words and sounds that are 
heard. 

10. Ability to blend sounds; that is, putting sounds 
together to form words. 

11. Auditory memory; that is, memory span of sounds 
that are heard. 

12. Attention span; the ability to concentrate for fairly 
long periods. 

13. Ability to copy; this depends largely upon muscular 
coordination. 

14. Ability to repeat sentences; both memory span and 
speech efficiency enter into this ability. 
Although all these factors must be given consideration, no 

one has as yet worked out their relative importance in deter- 
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mining whether a child is sufficiently mature to begin reading. 
A future possibility, which has been advanced by some child 
specialists, is the utilization of developmental records. Were 
such records available to first-grade teachers, it would be 
simple to graph the data and determine the child’s maturity 
status. If this curve of development is still “rising,” readiness 
activities are called for. If, on the other hand, his status is on 
a plateau or beginning a new cycle, formal reading activities 
may be prescribed. 

Investigators have known for years that not all children 
are ready at the same chronological age to be taught reading. 
The popularity of the intelligence test initiated studies 
which attempted to answer the question of “when” by 
attempting to establish a basic mental age as a criterion for 
first successes with reading. Excluding maturity, mental 
age has been found to be the most significant factor in 
determining a child’s probable success in first-grade reading.! 

According to Harrison, a child with a mental age of six 
years and six months is at the period for optimum profit in 
beginning reading.” This does not mean, however, that all 
children with a mental age of six and a half years are ready 
for reading. Certain children at this age may not have 
reached sufficient development in their growth cycle or may 
be immature in other ways. 

Factors related to mental age which tend to bring about 
such differences are a child’s ability to see how words are alike 
and different in configuration, to remember what he sees and 
hears, and to think in terms of ideas such as kindness to pets 
and helpfulness to mother, and to respond to abstract re- 
quests such as to take a note to the principal’s office or to 
arrange the chairs for a story-telling period.® 

In many of the skills basic to elementary school teaching, 
girls are superior to boys. Careful studies have indicated that 
this is true in language development, although boys are 


1 Deputy, Ersy C. Predicting First-Grade Reading Achievement (Teachers College 
Contributions to Education No. 426). New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930, p. 45. 

2 Harrison, M. Lucite. Reading Readiness. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1939, P- 7. 

: ieee Ausert J. “An Experiment in Reading Readiness.” Yournal of Edu- 
cational Research. XXXII: 263. Dec., 1938. 
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better in arithmetic and mechanical ability.! Girls generally 
learn to speak at an earlier age than boys, and this language 
differential is apparently carried throughout the elementary 
school.? 

These same differences are found in studies of reading 
readiness. One investigator found that girls made consist- 
ently higher scores on the Van Wegenen and Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Tests as well as on the Rhode Island 
Intelligence Test.® 

In Figure 14 wide ranges of age for beginning reading were 
reported for both boys and girls. According to the same 
study, boys were found to be slower to begin reading. For 
unmatched groups, a difference of 1.2 months was found 
favoring the girls, and for matched groups, a difference of 
4 month. These two studies seem to indicate that girls, 
in general, are ready to read at an earlier age than boys. 
Since reading programs have traditionally been set up on the 
basis of what the better pupils can do, it follows that school 
standards of the past, in reading, have worked to the dis- 
advantage of boys, who were not ready to begin to read at as 
early a chronological age as girls. In other words, standards 
were based on what girls, who matured at an earlier chrono- 
logical age, could do, and the boys were labelled “dumb” 
because they had not matured sufficiently to meet those 
standards. 

If succ.ss in rrading does not come when all signs such as 
mental age, chronclogical age, sex, and comparative maturity 
indicate that it may be expected, other factors must be studied. 

One of these is lack of background. It has been shown 
many times that children do not learn well unless there is 
present some background of knowledge of the kind being 
taught. City children who have never seen a farm, compre- 
hend rural stories with the greatest of difficulty. Rural chil- 
dren who have never observed the skyscrapers, the elevated 
or subway, the crowded streets, the bustle of the metropolis, 


1 FREEMAN, FRANK S. Individual Differences. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1934, Chapter VI. 
2 Ibid. 


3 HUGGETT, op. cit., p. 263. 
4Mitiarp, C. V. “The Nature and Character of Pre-Adolescent Growth in 
Reading Achievement.” Child Development. II: 86-89. Feb., 1940. 
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are unable to get much out of reading stories about the city. 
Children do not have to have complicated or intensive 
knowledge about the objects of their study but they must 
have enough at least to visualize what they are reading. 

Another factor is the whole influence of conditioning in its 
- relationship to reading readiness.! The child who has had un- 
pleasant experiences with reading because he has been forced 
to read or because he has had uninteresting stories read to 
him, is not likely to have much desire to acquire this skill. 
The pupil who has had personality conflicts with a teacher 
will not want to do anything that she wants him to do. The 
youngster who dislikes going to school because it is a place of 
confinement which does not allow immature muscles to exer- 
cise, or because he does not have any fun there, will naturally 
but perhaps unconsciously associate reading with the general 
unpleasantness that school conveys to him. The child who is 
insecure in his home life because of constant thwartings, 
because of family quarrels, because of discussions of economic 
problems, or because he lacks one of his parents, has been 
frequently reported in no condition to take to reading because 
his mind is occupied with fear and worry. 

Thus conditioning, whether represented by home condi- 
tions or by early treatment in school, is important in deter- 
mining readiness for reading. A child badly conditioned or 
stimulated to achieve beyond what should be expected at 
his stage of development, will have difficulty in beginning 
reading even when other factors are favorable. 

There are many things a teacher can do to prepare for 
reading readiness. Long-time and short-time programs are 
necessary, depending upon the maturity of the child and 
other factors in his case. In any list of desirable activities 
resourceful teachers include those which lead him to increase 
his range of information and vocabulary, such as trips, 
followed by stories of what happened and what was seen, 
an occasional drill on elementary word forms, and help in 
seeing likenesses and differences; activities with scissors, 
pencils, and other instruments which assist in developing 
motor control, speed, and steadiness. 


1See Witty, Paut, and Koper, Davip. Reading and the Educative Process. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1939. 
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Physical and emotional factors also must not be over- 
looked. Teachers should do all in their power to bring the 
physical condition of the child up to normal and to correct 
nervous and emotional difficulties. As in any problem involv- 
ing the individual, the whole individual has to be studied if 
reading readiness is to be facilitated. No teacher can take into° 
account intellectual development exclusively. 

As pointed out by the charts of Harrison,! developing 
interest is a predominant goal in a reading readiness program. 
One of the best. means for doing this is an attractive display 
of modern children’s books with their bright covers and large 
print, as well as a judicious selection of colorful posters and 
pictures. 

STaGE 2. For most children this stage begins some time 
during the first grade and continues to or into the third grade. 
Although there are definite maturity limits, there can be no 
specific grade or age enclosures since the maturity require- 
ments for reading readiness are not the same for all children. 

While investigations have been made into the relative 
value of different approaches to the first reading lessons, 
little has been determined in respect to the relative values 
of different series of textbooks.” Since, however, so many in- 
clude well-integrated helps, such as charts, flash-cards, 
picture books, and supplementary readers, there seems to be 
no valid objection to the use of any good series. Most teachers 
could probably devise satisfactory aids themselves; but 
unless they are skilled, they would waste time and energy 
in doing so. 

instruction in reading is based upon a vocabulary content 
of familiar objects and experiences. Most modern series start 
with a family, pets, school, or other groups of concepts and 
associations which have almost universal interest and mean- 
ing for children. Although there must be word drill, stress is 
placed upon the recognition of thought units rather than 
upon isolated words. Book activity is supplemented by 
accounts of incidental activities both in and out of the class- 


1 HarRISON, OP. cit., pp. 106-128. 

Gray, W. S. Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading (Supplementary 
Educational Monographs No. 28). Chicago: Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1925, Chap. VIII. 
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room. The skillful teacher, in leading up to the actual process 
of reading, utilizes children’s stories about their families, 
pets, and happenings on shopping trips, visits, and journeys 
to and from school. 

School journeys are taken to secure information about sub- 
jects in which the children are interested. As a result, children 
acquire an additional vocabulary which carries over into 
reading activities. Accounts of the trips are written co- 
operatively by pupils and teacher, with the teacher doing the 
actual writing. These accounts are pasted on charts and used 
in reading classes. Usually the children are proficient enough 
in written language to be able to write individual accounts 
which are made into books. Regular classroom books with a 
sufficiently paralleling word list can be read to supplement 
and add to the information gained. 

A point which should be mentioned here, although it is 
too broad to be treated exhaustively, is the use of phonetics. 
Controversy rages first in favor and then in opposition. At 
present nearly all authorities agree that study of phonetics is 
valuable in certain individual instances but in general read- 
ing instruction should be used only as a supplementary tool. 
When a child has made some progress but is still having 
difficulty in attacking new words, phonetics may be brought 
into the situation in a way which will prove helpful. As an 
isolated activity, that 1s, scheduled for a separate class or a 
- separate activity as in the case of spelling, it seems to have 
no particular value.! 

It might be argued that children in the first grade who can- 
not read should be considered in the course of the discus- 
sion in the section dealing with reading readiness and not at 
this point. It is because such children may be found among 
those that are beginning to read that we risk repetition. These 
less mature children must be treated much as the whole 
group was treated earlier in the year, that is, before any of 
them were ready for formal reading. They should not be 
separated entirely but be allowed to mix with beginning 
readers and encouraged to take part in regular class projects. 
By all means they should engage in social activities and be 


1 Gates, A. I. New Methods in Primary Reading. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928, Chaps. VI-VIII. 
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made to feel a part of the group. When the rest engage in 
formal reading, these others should participate in activities 
which encourage an interest and create a desire for reading. 
Much published material is useful for them and, combined 
with the teacher’s own personal resources, provides adequate 
activities at this stage of development. They should be 
encouraged in every way to become accustomed to working 
and playing together. It should be no disgrace to the child 
to be a non-reader in his first or second year at school. Unless 
other factors are operative, his status is the result of a certain 
kind of immaturity although he is possibly normal in other 
aspects of growth. 

STAGE 3. By the time most children have reached the 
latter part of the second or the first part of the third grade, 
they have acquired fundamental skills and habits in reading. 
They therefore enter a stage in which reading rather than 
being an end in itself becomes a pleasant tool with which to 
acquire information. 

Oral reading assumes less importance at this stage because 
most children can recognize words quite readily. More 
emphasis can thus be placed on silent reading. This is the 
stage in which children pursue individual interests, not only 
in their reading but in meeting needs in other areas. It is 
important, then, that a wide range of materials be made 
available on all possible interests. 

Some grouping of children is frequently found helpful : 
because in this stage individual differences tend to widen. 
Whenever possible, however, projects and units covering 
broad subject-matter areas should be employed in order to 
minimize the number of separate groups. Much of the formal 
work can be of the personalized, helpful type which demands 
much knowledge of the progress of each child. 

The type of reading will be broader where unit teaching 
is employed, since the interests of children are constantly 
widening. Basic commercial materials are not so necessary 
for the competent teacher but may be found helpful for any 
child who seems to need flash-card review and chart drill. 
“Dictionaries” may be constructed and used during the 
latter part of this period, or commercial dictionaries may be 
employed. 
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STAGE 4. By the time the fifth grade has been reached, 
most elaen can read simple material quite readily. This 
stage calls for wide variety in subject matter and in difficulty 
because of wide maturity differences. Content subjects such 
as geography, hygiene, arithmetic, and literature demand 
reading; hence most of the reading instruction should take 
place in relation to children’s purposes in connection with 
these subjects or with unit teaching which combines these 
subject fields. There is little justification for formal reading 
periods at this level except for remedial work, phonics, or 
dictionary drill, as individual cases demand. Reading is 
learned constantly in all the activities of the classroom. 
Skillful teachers are alert to opportunities for correlating 
reading with every possible area of instruction, in fact with 
everything the child does. ' 

Commercial materials may be used for supplementary 
reading since all children do not have the same books. There 
is no justification for limiting instruction to a particular series 
of readers; it is more desirable to have on hand a few copies 
of many different series.! Children should pursue individual 
interests and do much supplementary reading with materials 
not too difficult for them. This requires a great variety of 
books and magazines rather than a preferred or basic selec- 
tion. The main purpose here, of course, is to provide much 
practice through the use of interesting materials. 

StaGE 5. During junior and senior high school years most 
children are ready to explore even wider fields of interest and 
to refine the skills already gained. It must be recognized, 
however, that some will enter junior high school who cannot 
read with functional facility. This will be true as long as 
promotion is based upon a social-physical maturity develop- 
ment rather than upon academic status. Adjust as we may to 
individual differences, there will always be some children 
whose potentialities have ceiling limits which make academic 
status a poor criterion for promotion. 

It might be argued that such children should not be pro- 
moted into the high school. In an earlier day there was no 
doubt as to the “‘proper”’ procedure: the child was held back. 


11t is also desirable to have such material over a range of at least three grade 
levels. 
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Today we recognize the importance of social groupings and 
the effect of the child’s losing his sense of security in being 
separated from his group. Further, we recognize that when 
the growth curve has begun to level off, very little will be 
gained by holding him back. Thus, the high school, by being 
able to meet his needs in other areas, accepts him and inherits 
his reading problems. High school teachers recognize the 
difficulty and, instead of protesting, are becoming willing to 
carry on where the elementary teacher left off. 


V. THE SELECTION AND USE OF READING MATERIALS 


One of the big tasks of the elementary teacher is certainly 
that of providing materials for a broad, comprehensive read- 
ing program. The solution, a decade or so ago, was easy in 
the light of knowledge at that time; each child was to have a 
reading book; all read the same selections, — mostly orally; 
when the book was completed, it was read through again. 
Gradually, supplementary readers were introduced to furnish 
additional material for bright children who had completed 
their regular books. At first, enough of these extra books were 
purchased to supply all the children; then partial sets of 
perhaps five or ten each were provided so that more variety 
could be obtained. Now we believe in a wide selection of 
books which are broad in subject matter, at each reading 
stage. Most of these may well be single copies, although there 
may be some need for several copies of one book. Reading 1s 
an individualized process, built on the theory that the child 
who finds something interesting that he can read fairly easily 
will want to read more and will ordinarily be able to do so 
with remarkably little assistance. Since the reading ability of 
any group is likely to vary from low to high by five grade 
levels, materials must be provided which have considerable 
range in difficulty. 

What can the teacher do about this problem? Can Boards 
of Education be expected to supply all that is needed? How 
shall the teacher know what to order? What agencies can be 
expected to help? These are some of the questions that 
naturally arise. 

The teacher herself can do most toward providing a suffi- 
ciency of varied materials. If she has the zeal of a true pro- 
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Learning to read without strain; the interest 1s evident on these faces. 


(Courtesy of the East Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Schools) 


fessional in acquainting parents with the need for such books 
and periodicals, they will be provided in some way or other. 
Boards of Education are almost always anxious to do all they 
can to encourage a teacher, even if they are not always clear 
as to the reasons for requests. Then there are state and 
county libraries from which books may be secured. The 
authors have known of city and village libraries which have 
been anxious to order books of interest to children if only 
some teacher would suggest what to buy. The libraries 
usually want books to be drawn out by individual pupils, 
but the teacher can see that children are provided with 
library cards and are taught how to make withdrawals. The 
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consistent use of library resources is a very valuable habit for 
boys and girls in elementary schools to develop. 

Children themselves can often provide many excellent 
books if they are encouraged to bring to school copies for 
which they no longer have use. True, one usually gets some 
that are not of the best type in content, format, or illustra- 
tions; but even these may help some children. 

Every elementary classroom should have a classroom li- 
brary. Children need to have books constantly available for 
reference and for recreational reading. School libraries fill a 
need with their wider selection but they cannot completely 
take the place of the classroom library. In such schools chil- 
dren often have but one or two regular library periods a 
week, a brief allotment that assists in forming the habit of 
going to the library but that is inadequate for the child’s 
total reading needs. 


VI. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT TEACHING 
READING 


There are great differences of opinion about the use of 
workbooks in reading. Some hold that they consist largely of 
busy-work which has no particular relation to the develop- 
ment of the child in reading. Others have felt that com- 
prehension and word recognition are improved by the use of 
them and that the mechanical features of eye-span and eye- 
sweep are thereby improved.! 

Whether workbooks are important or not seems to depend 
on their type and the way they are used. Those that are 
intrinsic and fit into the reading program have certain values 
if used carefully. Their content should always be explained 
to the child, he should be helped whenever necessary, and 
they should be checked frequently to make sure that the 
youngster knows what he is doing. Workbooks which are 
merely handed out, but never checked, probably do not im- 
prove reading ability very much. Those used in the early 
grades which have no correlation with the reading content 
and vocabulary of the regular reading classes, certainly can- 


not be defended. 


1 DurRRELL, OP. cit., p. 80. 
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Primary children probably need workbooks much more 
than those in the intermediate grades. Older children have so 
much reading to do in connection with history, hygiene, and 
geography that they neither need nor have much time for 
workbook activity. For children in the intermediate grades a 
large amount of reading of a wide range of subjects from 
books and periodicals is probably preferable to the narrow 
limitations imposed by workbooks. 


VII. THE GOAL OF READING INSTRUCTION: 
MASTERY OR GROWTH? 


A new attitude toward testing has recently brought out 
significant contributions to the problem of mastery versus 
growth in the development of learning skills. Instead of 
testing large numbers of children from the same grade level 
at a given time, the tendency today is toward consecutive 
measurements of the same children over a period of years. 
As a result, we are discovering new facts about the nature of 
the learning curve in reading.! These data indicate that chil- 
dren grow naturally toward definite maxima which are only 
temporarily affected by specific reading instruction. The 
conclusion is that learning, to be effective, needs to be identi- 
fied with the child’s own social-physical stage of maturity. 
The maturity concept, as contrasted with the mastery con- . 
cept, holds that stimulating the child to read above this level 
is not productive of permanent learnings and borders upon 
arousing emotional frustration. 

When efforts to develop reading skills are timed to the 
child’s general curve of development and his achievement 
status, there results an emotionally satisfying compatibility 
with his interests and with his social-physical maturity. 
Hence the teacher, when other factors seem satisfactory, 
should not become alarmed if a child who appears to be 
normal seems to advance slowly. A teacher with this knowl- 
edge realizes the danger in using pressure to push the child 
toward higher, unnatural standards, and is aware that many 
children at first- or second-grade levels who seem to be slow 
in learning have nothing wrong with them. Their starting 


1 MILLARD, OP. cit., p. I00. 
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points are delayed because of immature development of some 
kind. Many of them will begin a period of rapid growth at the 
third-grade level, and by the fifth grade will outstrip others 
who began earlier but progressed at a much slower rate. 

In the upper elementary grades a teacher may be dis- 
appointed with the apparent slowing down of the child’s 
reading curve but may find a year later that the child has 
shown marked improvement. In analyzing this situation — 
and the authors have seen many such cases —a graph of 
the child’s reading progress will indicate that progress in 
both grades was natural. The explanation is that a period of 
leveling off in the upper elementary grades is more often than 
not the maturing of the childhood cycle, whereas the second 
cycle of rapid growth is a natural accompaniment of ado- 
lescence. Such children need not be driven or given excessive 
drill, nor should teachers assume credit for rapid acceleration 
after such standstill periods. In terms of growth both phe- 
nomena are to be expected. 

These new facts about the learning curve will undoubtedly 
have a marked effect on future reading instruction. Variation 
will be provided in the time at which reading instruction 1s 
begun, and account will be taken of individual differences in 
rates of progress and in the ultimate maxima which children 
will be expected to achieve. 


VIII. IN CONCLUSION: A NEW EMPHASIS IN THE | 3 
TEACHING OF READING 


Not so long ago no one would have questioned the em- 
phasis which considered reading as a process of learning 
certain basic skills taught independently of the other subject- 
matter fields. Most of the time of the teacher in the early 
elementary grades was occupied in attempting to inculcate 
these skills. Individual differences in maturities, in interests, 
and in needs were almost entirely unrecognized. The reading 
content was broken down into grade levels, and each child 
was expected to come up to that grade level regardless of his 
capabilities. The requirements for reading as in other subject- 
matter fields were standardized, the time required for learn- 
ing special phases of the program was budgeted without 
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reference to the child’s requirements, and all children were 
expected to achieve the same degree of mastery. 

In these transition years, as a result of psychological and 
child growth studies, there is an increasing shift in emphasis 
from the mastery of reading skills toward the utilization of 
those skills as a means to a richer, more adequate life pattern. 
In those schools which have made use of the newer findings, 
the basic reading skills are not taught as ends in themselves 
with fixed standards of achievement at all grade levels; 
instead, they are so taught as to provide children with the 
technics for a better understanding and appreciation of their 
own interests and problems. Consequently, the various read- 
ing skills are introduced when the pattern of the child’s life 
produces a need for a new skill.! As a result of the growing 
acceptance of this principle, certain fundamental reading 
processes formerly introduced at a low grade level do not 
appear until some time later, in some instances much later.’ 

In many schools at present, the need for skills grows out of 
activities which are intelligently initiated and planned with 
sufficient satisfying participation on the part of the children. 
In this type of school the textbook has a new function. 
Instead of governing the entire teaching activity, it serves as 
a guide or a device for providing desired information and 
help and for stimulating the interest of the child. Basic text- 
books are now regarded by many as a rapidly passing charac- 
teristic of the old educational order. Pupils formerly read one 
or two books in a given field. Today the pupil finds a dozen 
or more available. Reading thus becomes a tool for obtaining 
information for which the pupils feel a need, or it becomes a 
recreational or a leisure activity. 

In addition to the provision of several books in place of 
the so-called basic reader, other innovations are taking place. 
‘In the lower grades, reading materials are frequently de- 
veloped from the experiences of the children themselves, 


1 The skill of the teacher in developing worthwhile and need-creative activities is 
as important here as it is in the actual teaching and presentation of the skills them- 
selves. 

2 Much evidence is available to show that children who were not introduced to 
reading until late in the first grade or early in the second are able by the time they 
leave the elementary school to read as well as or better than children who started 
to read in first grade or kindergarten. 
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their own drawing and writing efforts, their scrapbooks, their 
cutting and pasting creations, and their worksheets, games, 
and puzzles. First-hand experiences, dramatic activities, 
discussions, and excursions utilize much of the time once 
given to formal reading. 

The growth point of view in the teaching of reading gives 
full recognition to other conditions of learning besides teach- 
ing. One such condition is the child’s total environment. 
Consequently, activities and experiences are attuned to 
those interests and needs arising from his particular environ- 
mental milieu. This point of view recognizes the environment 
as an aid to teaching through what might be called “‘inci- 
dental learning activities.’’! The school, therefore, seeks to 
complement and to coordinate its efforts with desirable aids 
already operating. As often as not, many learnings begin 
outside the school. It is then the responsibility of the teacher 
to see that the child’s activities outside of school and his 
experiences in the school supplement and enrich each other. 
In this way, through an informal complementing of factors, 
children acquire skill in reading quite as effectively as 
through a routinized program of direct teaching.? 

Flexible standards of pupil reading achievement are much 
more common today than in the past. Formal conceptions 
of what “Grade II” and “Grade IV”’ mean are beginning to 
disappear. Teachers are learning that the children of a typical 
grade represent normally a range of several years in achieve- 
ment. They know, for example, that some children in Grade 
IV may find it necessary to work with Grade II materials. 
Repetitive, after-school remedial methods for these children 
are deemed unnecessary. Grades, promotion marks, and 
formalized goals receive less emphasis than formerly, and 
marks are more often expressed in qualitative than in quan- 
titative terms. 

The grouping of children according to their social maturity 
and interests, the utilization of self-teaching and self-testing 
devices, and the coordination of reading skills with other 


1 This is not a plea for “accidental” or unplanned learning. This point of view 
requires much more planning and organization than the typical classroom situation. 

2 WricHTsTonge, Wayne J. “Achievement in Conventional and Progressive 
Schools.” Progressive Education. XIII: 389-95. May, 1936. 
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subject-matter areas have much to give to the teaching of 
reading. When these are combined with the broad field, large 
bloc type of program previously described, the child has time 
to learn to assume some of the responsibility for his progress, 
for appraising his efforts, and for further planning his own 
growth. The atmosphere of such a classroom with its oppor- 
tunity for freedom, mobility, self-expression, creative 
activity, and flexibility is not ill-adapted to the “‘when- 
needed” learning of reading skills. 
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Lhe Skill Subjects: Language Arts 


I. THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE ARTS INSTRUCTION 


In spite of the fact that there is much reason for current 
criticism of children’s ability to speak, write, and spell cor- 
rectly, there is also valid evidence that the great mass of 
boys and girls in our schools are learning more science, 
grammar, spelling, and arithmetic than did the more highly 
selected group fifty or seventy-five years ago. Nevertheless 
there is room for criticism. Data from the colleges and the 
armed forces present disturbing pictures. High school grad- 
uates are unable to express themselves clearly, and many 
of them are ignorant of the background and structure of their 
own language. Such results. cannot be attributed to a single 
cause. Nor can responsibility be fixed by the fact that the 
colleges say the high schools are at fault and the high schools 
pass the blame on to the elementary schools. 

There are two leads to follow in tracing the cause of the 
situation. In the first place, much of the teaching in language, 
grammar, English, spelling, or however the material is cata- 
logued, is actually producing habits and attitudes that 
make it impossible for children to participate adequately in 
discussion and to write reports, keep records, and write 
formal and informal letters. This result is evident, generally, 
when instruction is piecemeal and teachers become in- 
terested only in their own specialty. Those outside the 
language arts fail to accept any responsibility in the matter, 
so that the need for practice and application is lost sight of. 
Furthermore, the definitely scheduled classes in language 
arts divisions must wage hopeless competition with the total 
environment of the child. The language of home, of the street, 
of the playground, has a greater opportunity to ingrain itself 
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Producing a room newspaper provides experiences in the language arts. 
(Courtesy of the Saginaw, Michigan, Public Schools) 


into the pattern of the child’s expression than does that of a 
twenty-five, thirty, or even forty minute period isolated from 
other classes and from the child’s environment. 

The second lead to the source of the difficulty can be found 
in the utter confusion on the part of those trying to correct 
it. Courses of study are not clear in their objectives nor as to 
means for achieving objectives. Grade placement of materials 
is debated, and lack of uniformity among courses of study 
is the rule rather than the exception. 


Il, OBJECTIVES IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


In approaching the problem lét us look into the objectives 
of language arts teaching. The common function of writing, 
speech, spelling, and composition is to render effective com- 
munication with others. Spelling learned without meaning 
has little value, since the child will not know how to connect 
it with his oral or written vocabulary. Penmanship without 
effective expression is only an ornament. What is needed from 


ee 
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An actual radio broadcast as a culminating activity to a unit does 
much to stimulate children’s language interests and skills; this scene is 
from the Campus Demonstration School of Michigan State College. 


all the language arts, written or oral, is accurate, well-stated, 
enjoyable communication from one person to others. le 
child conveys his attitudes, feelings, and ideas by oral and 
written expression. By means of we language arts he receives 
impressions from others, what they think, what they feel, and 
what they mean. And further, the ore done by the one 
himself before he actually expresses his thoughts, his ques- 
tioning of views, his shaping of ideas, his solving of problems, 
are all carried out in language symbols. 

To help the child develop these skills, it becomes the 
responsibility of the school to provide instruction and 
experiences in the area referred to as the language arts. Read- 
ing rightfully belongs to this area of instruction, but since it 
has already been treated separately and since it underlies all 
instruction, including the language arts, it will not enter 
further into our discussion. The language arts, then, can be 
thought of as oral or written expression. Oral expression 
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includes those subjects recognized as speech, composition, 
and grammar. Written expression includes spelling, grammar, 
handwriting, and composition. Grammar and composition 
are at home in either classification. All phases of oral and 
written expression must be taught so that adequate skills 
may be developed for conveying ideas. Penmanship, spelling, 
and grammar are merely the contributing tools. It is only in 
school that they are regarded as ends in themselves and 
isolated entities. When they are taught separately and apart 
from one another, their purpose is lost sight of and they 
become ends in themselves. 

Fortunately, there is an increasingly large group that sees 
the over-all objective for the language arts. Although there 
are those who advocate isolated specific teaching in each of 
the phases, there are leaders who agree with the authors’ 
views on the subject. Blaisdell states that “grammar has 
little if any value in developing the power of easy effective 
self-expression.” ! He points out that with the exception of 
giving some time to the place of the subject and the predicate, 
very little formal or technical grammar can profitably be 
introduced before the child reaches the seventh grade. He 
goes even further in his indictment of the formalized ap- 
proach when he says that only that grammar which is 
practical and helpful in assisting the child to improve 
accuracy of expression has any place in the public school 
program. Seeley takes a similar position in his statement 
that grammar should approximate a completely utilitarian or 
remedial approach.” Any formal teaching in the elementary 
grades should be motivated by needs reflected in children’s 
usage rather than by any dictatorial, pedantic decision. 7 


III]. GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


Organization of the language activities of a school of course 
takes its cue from the philosophy and purpose of organization 
of the total program. Time policies, which determine whether 
the language arts are to be taught as separate subjects or as 


1 Brarspeiit, T. C. Ways to Teach English. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, 1930, pp. 202-235. 
2 SeeLey, H. T. On Teaching English. New York: American Book Company, 
1933, P. 20. 
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integrated skills related to the needs of children as indicated 
by their level of maturation, are major factors in guiding the 
development of the program. 

Where organization is looked upon as a means for effi- 
ciently bringing about the total development of the child, 
separate class scheduling of the various subjects is minimized. 
Breaking away from definite class schedules, however, can 
cause much confusion. While many teachers are convinced of 
the necessity of relating language arts activities to the needs 
of the child, they are slow to make the move, because they 
are unable to visualize the necessary organization and frame- 
work. In the case of schools that have made the break, it is. 
difficult to determine whether language arts teaching repre- 
sents a refined kind of extra-curricular activity carried on by 
inspiration and “insight” or whether it represents a re- 
vamped definite period in which certain skills are to be 
acquired less painfully than before. 

It is the view of the writers that there may be a compro- 
mise between the two. One illustration of this compromise is 
the Alabama program for elementary schools.! In this pro- 
gram, language arts is combined with reading, and one full 
hour is given to the area. Reading is not learning to read but 
includes, as well, reading to learn. Thus discussions and 
reports are forthcoming, records are made, charts are posted, 
and creative writing is encouraged as it erie from the 
experiences of the children. Plays are planned and rehearsed. 
Perhaps they are presented to an adjoining room, or an 
assembly, or merely for themselves. In this part of the 
program formal drill and remedial work are barred. A later 
period is set aside for all sorts of “skills and drills,” when 
children are given attention as they need it and on what they 
need. 

Another, similar type of organization but one differing a 
little from the previous example is the Alabama sixth-grade 
outline.2 Here a work period in the social skills opens the 
school day. This period is long, one and a half hours, and 1s 
followed by a forty-five minute period devoted specifically 
to the language arts. Here, attention may be called to 


1 See above, pp. 71-73. 
2 See above, pp. 68-70. 
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common grammatical errors that have cropped up, or a 
review of words misspelled or mispronounced may be held. 
Reports prepared for the unit activity may be written here 
and discussed and corrected with others, or a group may 
write a play or plan a dramatization. Formalized drill 
becomes a part of another period devoted to checking, 
reviewing, and testing on all skill requirements. 

There are many other types of program which are satis- 
factory. It seems that a period attached to or part of an 
over-all unit is the most popular way of motivating language 
arts activity. According to the Forty-Third Year Book, deal- 
ing with the teaching of the language arts:! 


The available evidence leads members of the Committee 
responsible for producing this yearbook to believe that in 
general, the most effective organization of instruction in the 
elementary grades involves an integration of the language arts 
with all the other vital activities and interests of pupils. 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF CONTENT 


One of the reasons for the present confusion regarding 
content lies in the approach to the problem. Curriculum 
makers have been persistent in working out content on a 
subject-matter basis rather than on a basis of needs, skills, 
and appropriate language competencies. When the problem 
is seen from this latter standpoint, the child is taken as he is 
and taught what he needs without particular reference to 
sequential coverage in several subject-matter fields within 
the language arts area. The approach from the point of view 
of competency without regard to subject-matter divisions, 
eliminates overlapping and makes possible a balance and an 
integration of subject matter based upon the needs of the 
child. This is neither “ wild-eyed”’ nor radical, and certainly is 
in harmony with the psychology of growth and development. 

From this point of view, McKee has listed ten important 
activities which should be taught in the language arts pro- 
grams:° 

1 Dawson, Mitprep, and others. “Teaching Language in the Elementary 
School.” In Forty-Third Year Book of the National Soctety for the Study of Education. 


Bloomington, I].: Public School Publishing Company, 1944, Part II, p. 117. 
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1. Taking part in conversation and discussion, including 
(a) informal conversation in which there is no problem to be 
solved or decision to be reached, (b) discussion of a definite 
topic or question in which a problem is to be solved or a deci- 
sion to be reached, (c) interviews, (d) the making of introduc- 
tions. 

2. Using the telephone, including (a) answering various 
types of calls, (b) making various types of calls, (c) talking and 
listening on the telephone. 

3. Taking part in meetings, including (a) acting as chair- 
man, taking part as a member of the group in a meeting of a 
club, class, or other organization, and writing the minutes of a 
meeting, (b) acting as a chairman, a performer, or a member 
of the audience in a school assembly. - 

4. Giving reports, oral and written, including (a) the report 
of a personal experience or an experience of another person, 
(b) the so-called special topic report, (c) different types of 
talks and speeches. 

5. Telling and writing stories, including (a) the joke or 
anecdote, (b) the story previously heard or reat, (c) the story 
made of a personal experience or an experience efahother per- 
son, (d) the imaginary story. 

6. Giving directions and explanations, oral and written, 
including, particularly (a) directions for getting to a certain 
place or for making something, (b) explanations of how some- 
thing was done or made. 

7. Giving reviews, oral and written, including reviews of 
books read, radio programs heard, and movies seen. 

8. Making announcements and notices, oral and written, 
including (a) the oral announcement of a meeting to be held, 
or a party, exhibit, or program to be given, (b) written notices 
covering the same types of events. 

9. Giving descriptions, oral and written, including partic- 
ularly the description of an object or a person to be identified 
by others. 

10. Writing letters, including (a) friendly letters such as the 
informal note, the news letter, the letter of sympathy, the 
thank-you letter, the congratulatory letter, invitations, and 
replies, (b) Bee nese letters such as orders, requests for infor- 
mation or sample goods, applications. 


The reader may well ask, When are these activities to be 
taught? What is the sequential relation of one activity to 
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another? What grade placement should be made? It is diffi- 
cult to break away from the old grade placement teaching of 
language arts skills. It ensures coverage and provides an 
opportunity to plan in advance and then develop ways and 
means to carry out such plans. 

The word “need” is the criterion used by most modern 
writers to provide cues for the selection and sequence of 
content. The word “need” is vague, however, and lacks 
meaning for the teacher making the shift for the first time. 
Perhaps it will be helpful to substitute “maturity” for 
““need.”’ Maturity is the result of the interaction of the 
individual to his environment. The result can be pictured. 
It can be roughly represented by a line of growth with a slow 
beginning in grades one and two, a rapid rise through grades 
three and four and five, and a levelling off in grade six. In the 
main the activities listed by McKee can be interpreted as 
needful activities at the stages of maturity shown in Figure 19. 
It must be remembered, however, that the curve shown is 
not representative of all boys and girls and only roughly 
approximates average development. The following points 
should be kept in mind and may prove helpful in building a 
content of study related to the needs of the childs 

I. Variability of growth requires variability in grade place- 
ment. The maturity of children within each grade will vary. 
Instruction should therefore provide sufficient differentiation 
to meet individual differences. This can be done through the 
supplemental period, where each child should be treated 
according to his needs. 

2. Emphasis in content depends upon maturity. Emphasis in 
the language arts can be outlined in terms of the periods of 
development shown in Figure 19. 

In Period One, in which the child normally is beginning to 
emerge from his babyhood cycle, emphasis should be placed 
on speech activities. This is the time when children should 
be watched for speech defects, careless and faulty speech 
habits, and inhibition through reluctance to participate in 
informal discussion. Skill learning is entirely out of place here. 

In Period Two, the period of rapid learning, nearly all 
activities not previously introduced should be started. This 
is the period which sees the introduction of more skills than 
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any other period. Form, quality of work, and spelling and 
writing may be given considerable impetus. 

Period Three is generally a period in which there is a 
“levelling off” of growth and maturity. Mastery of skill 
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FicurE 19. Suggested Emphasis and Content in Basic Language Arts 
Activities in Relation to the Maturity and Development of the Child 


should not be pressed so much as applications of skills already 
learned. Composition, dramatics, play-writing in connection 
with puppetry for example, reports, and functional applica- 
tions are possible applications. In a sense it is a polishing-up 
period. Boys and girls are still quite compatible in their 
interests, and the closest tie-up of language arts activities 
with unit work should be carried out. 

Period Four is a period which many boys will not reach 
even in junior high school. Nearly all girls, however, pass 
through it before they finish the seventh and eighth grades. 
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Imaginative composition, creative writing, and dramatics 
should be emphasized. Skills may be stressed, if possible in a 
functional way. Growth may rise to new maxima. Quality, 
form, and good taste may be emphasized. This is the period 
in which there must be differéntiation between the language 
arts activities of boys and of girls. In schools where size makes 
sectioning possible, boys and girls should be separated part 
of the time. The activities of girls will follow the pattern | 
described. The activities of most boys must be continued as 
in Period Three, a functional application of skill knowledge. 
Language activities for boys will be most successful when 
carried out in connection with unit work. 

3. The chain-gang concept of mastery is impossible. It must 
be kept in mind that the old idea of mastering one skill before 
beginning another is a rationalization. It sounds well and is 
most convincing propaganda when delivered as an ultimatum 
to children and parents alike. But it is false, and contrary to 
our knowledge of how children grow and develop. Skills may 
be introduced at different times, but the maturing of all 
skills introduced in school comes about the same time (see 
Figure 20). In other words, there is a paralleling of growth, 
all skills following a similar pattern to a plateau preceding 
adolescence, and then rising abruptly and arriving at another 
maximum in late adolescence. Instruction, therefore, must 
take into consideration the fact that many phases of growth 
are taking place at the same time. 

It should be kept in mind that greatest success in teaching 
will occur where maximum enriching experiences are pro- 
vided. No other factor is nearly so important as providing 
the best experiential environment. 


V. PERSISTING PROBLEMS 


GRAMMAR AND Composirion. Although teaching in this 
area should be related to broad unit activity and content, 
and sequence should be developed according to the maturity 
of the child, there is still need for calling attention to what 
errors should be looked for. It will be accepted without argu- 
ment that in both oral and written composition, approxi- 
mately half of the errors, other than those of punctuation, 
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are found in verb forms. The remaining errors are for the 
most part in syntactical redundancy, double negatives, and 
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Ficure 20. Concept of Growth as Contrasted with Concept of Mastery 


pronouns. Such a small list would indicate that we need to 
concentrate on relatively few errors in language work. ~ 
Since the vitally serious number only about ten, there is still 
stronger argument for giving more time to expression that 
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contributes to clearer, better organized, more adequate, and 
more interesting communication. 

The criterion for selection in the field of grammar is 
“functional” use. When one says “functional,” though, he 
has eliminated many of the formal activities that are still 
loved by some teachers. Diagramming, for example, perhaps 
an interesting skill but useful only in helping the child to see 
looseness and inconsistency in his own writing, must gener- 
ally be eliminated. As an isolated activity connected with a 
real situation, it can be nothing but dead wood which clutters 
the child’s mind with useless if not confusing material. In the 
same way, an organized grade placement presentation of 
definitions of the parts of speech cannot be defended. Is it 
really important, for instance, that a child know what nouns 
are so long as he uses them correctly? Learning definitions 
will not in itself produce facility in use. The important thing 
is that the child come to recognize that sentences should 
have a subject and that certain kinds of words can properly 
serve as subjects. If learning a definition in connection with 
a felt need will aid in use, then by all means it should be 
memorized. In most cases, though, it has been found that the 
child will learn correct use of the various parts of speech by 
actually writing and speaking’ under guidance without any 
emphasis on definitions. 

Even the functionalist will admit the fundamental im- 
portance of correct punctuation, because meanings often 
depend on the use of a comma, semicolon, or dash. Apos- 
trophes, colons, and exclamation marks are relatively un- 
important, particularly in their use by elementary school 
children. Capitalization, as marking the beginning of a 
sentence, is fundamental to the reader’s understanding just 
as is the period at the end of a sentence. Other uses of 
capitalization, except for proper names, are not too important 
in the earlier stages of composition. The whole present trend 
in composition is toward simplicity consistent with clear 
reader understanding. 

Although many reputable authors do use incomplete 

sentences, they do not use them indiscriminately. It is 
probably wise, then, to emphasize completeness of sentence 
structure in the composition work of children. If, later on, 
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they become skillful enough to use incomplete sentences 
as they become more expressive, then such use may be 
taught. 

Many other hints, of course, are pertinent; some of the 
most outstanding are the following: 


(1) Tell thoughts in order 

(2) Keep to the point 

(3) Use well-chosen words 

(4) Use good opening and closing words 
(5) Begin sentences in different ways 
(6) Use a good title 


The following activities or skills should be developed as 
children mature: 


(1) Writing letters 
(2) Dramatizing 
(3) Using telephone 
(4) Writing labels, notices, announcements 
(5) Copying correctly 
(6) Writing accurately from dictation 
(7) Using correct spelling . 
(8) Correct use of capitals in quotations, proper names, 
titles, and beginning of sentences 
(9) Correct use of period after an abbreviation and at 
the end of a sentence 
(10) Correct use of comma between city and state and in 
separating a direct quotation from the rest of the sentence 
(11) Correct use of quotation marks 
(12) Correct use of apostrophe in possessives and in 
contractions | 
(13) Correct organizing of paragraphs 


Certain refinements and additions will be found in text- 
books, but in the main this list represents the really essential 
things that elementary children need to acquire. Various 
texts will indicate grade placement but in the main they 
should be considered suggestive rather than mandatory. 

If language arts can be divided between two periods as in 
several of the programs discussed in an earlier chapter, then it 
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may be said that, for most of the work, grouping is un- 
necessary. For drill, or remedial, or special attention work, 
individualization is absolutely necessary and at the same 
time eliminates the need of groups. If language arts is to 
become a part of an over-all unit, with a special time for 
individualized study and help and planned according to one’s 
needs or deficiencies, motivation is ideal and the teaching 
of the skills becomes functionalized as well as individualized. 
Workbooks have very little part to play unless they are 
arranged on a diagnostic basis according to the differing 
needs of the children. 

Drill has a very definite part in many phases of the 
language arts. It is best when highly motivated; and, other 
things being favorable, the type of organization suggested 
here seems to facilitate the best kind of motivation. 

It should be entirely functional, and consequently there is 
very little opportunity, or need, for group drill. Since the 
children in the group learn at different rates and are at 
different stages of maturity, group drill is highly inefficient 
and wasteful of time. ° 

Drill should be used sparingly in connection with an 
established principle after satisfactory understanding has 
been reached. Supplementary materials, which may be used 
for follow-up work after drill and checking, should be as 
abundant as possible. For example, the teacher needs lan- 
guage texts and workbooks designed for several grades above 
and below the one being taught, material which will be 
fairly workable for the backward child along with some 
which will present a challenge to the more precocious boy or 
girl. Such diversification is advisable from the standpoint of 
variety of reading skills alone. Surely the fifth-grade child 
who reads on a third-grade level would have difficulty in 
getting the meaning from a fifth-grade language book. Partial 
sets, as well as some single copies, are preferable to books of 
one kind for the whole class. Individualization requires only 
a few books of the same degree of difficulty and of subject- 
matter coverage. 

SPELLING. Investigations have confirmed what teachers 
and parents have known for a long time — that some 
children have what appears to be a natural knack for spell- 
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Such activities as pet shows may furnish motivation for language arts. 
(Courtesy of the East Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Schools) 


ing. Even in the same family, many mothers can testify to 
the fact that while one child can spell correctly without 
much effort, another child finds it a very laborious process. 

Spelling shows but little correlation with native intelligence. 
Once in a while children are found who do poor work in 
everything else but are able to spell quite well. Why? No one 
knows, and only doubtful hypotheses have been advanced as 
explanations. Some observers hold that spelling is a mechan- 
ical process requiring no particular native aptitude except, 
possibly, manual dexterity. Others have found that since it 


1 For kinds of spelling knowledge see Dotcu, Epwarnp W, Better Spelling. Cham- 
paign, Il: The Garrard Press, 1942. 
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consists in placing letters in the proper sequence, only a 
peculiar kind of mental ability may be sae for re- 
membering order and arrangement. 

Strangely enough, the good reader is not neeoenla the 
accurate speller. Perhaps we should expect such a result in 
view of the fact that word recognition in reading takes 
account of the general appearance and configuration of the 
word without an analysis of the letter arrangement. Perhaps 
alphabetic reading methods of an earlier day did a lot more 
for spelling than do modern methods. 

Little if any relationship can be found, either, between 
spelling and composition. A child may be able to write 
expressively, accurately, and correctly, but still misspell 
rather extensively. 

In the development of competence in spelling, it is of the 
utmost importance that the child be made to realize that it 
will mean a lot to his success as a student and in any pro- 
fessional venture of later life. It might be said rather broadly 
that teachers generally can overlook almost any grammatical 
incorrectness so long as spelling is satisfactory. Employers of 
stenographers, teachers, clerks complain more about spelling 
than about any other incompetence. In composition we may 
have gone over to the stylistic outlook which accepts almost 
any grammatical deviation as long as the language is clear 
and expressive; but in the case of spelling we are as yet 
unprepared to accept anything except absolute accuracy, 
regardless of understanding of meanings. Nothing more 
quickly brands a person as uncultured or even uneducated 
than mistakes in spelling. Inaccuracy in this tool is not 
condoned by anyone. 

A study of errors in spelling is of value both for diagnostic 
and for remedial purposes. According to Reed,! most errors 
are due to lapses, imperfect vision, imperfect hearing, and 
false associations. 

Book and Harter,? who studied the errors of orade children: 
high school pupils, and college freshmen, discovered that all 


1ReeD, H. B. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 224-272. 

2 Book, W. F., and Harter, R. S. “Mistakes Which Pupils Make in Spelling.” 
Fournal of Educational Research. X\X: 106-118. October, 1925. 
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errors could be grouped under eighteen types which were 
synonymous with the psychological factors producing them. 
The causes of error were: 


1. Mistakes of Expression 
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2. Words Not Learned 
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Davis ! lists under different categories the following errors 
for children in grades three to six: 


Error Frequency 


Laon 


. Has not mastered the necessary steps in learning 
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1 Davis, G. “Remedial Work in Spelling.” Elementary School Fournal. XXVII: 
615-626. March, 1927. 
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~Mendenhall ! found that 85 per cent of the most frequent 
errors are in omission and substitution of letters, 75 per cent 
are phonetic, and 4.5 per cent are homonyms. He also reports 
that the addition of each succeeding letter or word makes the 
task increasingly difficult. 

Recent experimentation would indicate that spelling can be 
taught about as well throughout the school program as it 
can in a special period. Consequently, where language arts 
represents a combination of all forms of written and spoken 
communication, spelling becomes a part of the combination. 
A good school program minimizes the need for a special 
spelling period. This does not mean necessarily that time 
should not be provided for helping individual children attack 
new words and to learn to spell words that they have mis- 
spelled or mispronounced in written or oral composition. 
And when should this time be provided? In the period set 
aside for individual work on skill and drill work, as described 
earlier in connection with language. The Alabama programs 
provide suitable illustrations. 

The conventional spelling period is prOhahie one of the 
most inefficient and wasteful of all formal drill periods. 
Almost every teacher knows that when a new list of words is 
presented to any grade group, the children can already spell 
from 10 to 80 per cent of them without any work. The 
assumption that the child will study only the words he has 
missed is not satisfactory, since it does not dispose of the 
time properly. All the children have the same amount of time 
but the more inept need to learn most words. An orderly 
procedure would be the reverse; the child with most words to 
learn should have the greatest amount of time. 

While most teachers feel the need for the special lists of 
words found in textbooks or workbooks, it would be more 
efficient to provide each child with some type of workbook 
wherein he could record his own. Words would be taken from 
his compositions and from his mispronunciations in reading 
and in language. The vocabulary children need to learn to 
spell is the vocabulary of their written and oral compositions. 
Textbook lists tend to teach them many words they do not 


1 MENDENHALL, J. E. 4n Analysis of Spelling Errors. New York: The Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930, p. 65 
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use or have not yet made a part of their natural vocabulary. 
The authors’ recommendation assumes that development 
comes from the speech of the child and from his natural 
experiences rather than from superimposed vocabularies. 

The time will come when educational science will be able to 
predict from a child’s reading maturity the proper time for 
him'to be introduced to spelling. For some this will happen 
in the first grade, for others it will be delayed until the third 
grade. The point is that spelling should not be introduced 
until the child is actually making progress in beginning 
reading. When he is reading haltingly or with great effort, 
spelling should be deferred. 

For the majority of children it does not make a great deal 
of difference what method of teaching is used. Most of them 
need only a short exposure to the word and several checkings 
on it over a period of a few weeks; then if it is a part of that 
child’s vocabulary, his mastery is rapid. In order to indi- 
vidualize and to make the most of the allotted time in the 
“skills” period, directions for studying words will be neces- 
sary. Under conditions where there is a periodic check of 
srowing spelling ability by the use of standardized spelling 
scales, the short teacher tests are almost entirely unnecessary 
and group activity can, in many instances, be replaced by 
having children “pair off” and check words with each other. 
For most children spelling is just about as simple as this. 

For children who have difficulty, more organization and 
teacher time is necessary. With such groups the modern spell- 
ing plans can be used. Among these the authors find little 
preference. One of the best is the supplemental dictionary. 
Children at all ages and all levels of achievement should be 
urged to consult the dictionary whenever they are not sure 
of a spelling, no matter what may be the occasion for using 
the word. There is no substitute for the standard dictionaries 
for elementary school children, which provide means for 
learning words not in their spelling books but frequently used. 

Hanpwritinc. Before the turn of the century beautiful, 
ornamental penmanship was stressed both in society and in 
the home. During this period and for centuries earlier when 
court orders, marriage certificates, business letters, and 
records of all kinds had to be kept in longhand, neat if not 
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ornate writing was a distinct asset. Penmanship naturally 
became a major subject in schools. Woe to the teacher who 
herself could not write well or who was unsuccessful in train- 
ing her pupils in this subject! 

The typewriter has today doomed this sort of penmanship. 
Longhand is still widely used, of course, but most adults 
confine it to letters to friends and to notes and records to be 
read by the writer himself. The need for curlicues and em- 
bellishments has passed since speed has become so much more 
important to one who has friendly letters to compose, notes 
to take, or records to keep. | 

In order to gain speed and accuracy the early decades of 
the century produced “‘systems” or methods which tended 
to develop standardization with the greatest possible effi- 
ciency. Individuals, however, failed as usual to be stand- 
ardized, and as a result individuality cropped out in hand- 
writing. Most authorities today feel that a distinctive style 
may well be cultivated, whereas this practice would have 
been frowned on in earlier times. Penmanship is more and 
more taken as an indication of personality. Probably the 
trend toward individuality is one that teachers should permit 
and even encourage as long as efficiency and legibility are 
preserved. 

What has been said regarding individuality applies to 
handwriting on the automatic response level rather than at 
the early period when it is nothing more than a technique of 
“drawing.” Consequently there is justification here for 
making a brief analysis of what happens as the child is 
learning to write. | 

Unlike most of the other school subjects handwriting re- 
quires participation of the total neuro-muscular structure. 
Spelling and arithmetic require a minimum of muscular 
application and a maximum of mental, while reading to a 
great extent exercises eye movements together with mental 
associations. | 

Beginning to write, on the part of the young child, brings 
into play the musculature of much of his whole skeletal 
organization. It is not unusual to see a young child attempt 
his handwriting lesson with tongue in cheek or projecting out 
of his mouth, along with a tensing of arm and leg muscles as 


a 
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well. As the response becomes automatic, less musculature 
cooperation is demanded. 

By the time the average child gets through the third grade, 
large muscle involvement lessens and the accessory muscles 
take over. Until this stage is reached, children need large 
writing surfaces to allow for expansive, billowing, and 
uncramped writing. The need of the child at this stage is not 
for preciseness or accuracy or adaptation to a system but 
rather for a coordination and smoothing of the muscle effort 
involved. Conformity should be required at this time in only 
a broad sense, and the details of any one system should be 
ignored. Thus tension and fatigue in the muscles leading to 
emotional irritability can be avoided and naturalness and 
individuality can be encouraged. 

Many teachers and many systems require rhythmic arm 
motions on the part of the performer. The best way to en- 
courage such a coordination is to refrain from unnatural 
forcing of small writing with small pencils or pens. The child 
needs plenty of freedom and space. In many cases the black- 
board or large sheets of wrapping paper are preferable to 
“writing” paper or copy books. 

The recognition of variability in handwriting and the 
decision of recent authorities to preserve individuality and 
sacrifice conformity, have caused teachers to toss aside many 
of the old traditions. From the point of view of many trained 
in the old school, abandonment of the “arm movement”’ is 
hardest to accept. And yet there is much evidence that the 
decision is well founded. On this subject Saucier says: 1 


The large majority of people do not learn or need the arm 
movement. . . . Hence the elementary teacher in using the 
arm movement makes himself conspicuous. Moreover, the 
immature beginning pupil is not ready for training in arm 
movement. 


No less an authority than Freeman takes the same stand 
when he states: ” 


1 Saucier, W. A. Theory and Practice in the Elementary School. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941, p. 270. 

2 FREEMAN, Frank N. “Child Development and the Curriculum.” In Thirty- 
Eighth Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Company, 1939, Chap. XIII, p. 258. 
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Arm movement is difficult to acquire, is unsuitable for 
young children, and, if it is taught at all, should not be em- 
phasized until the pupil has acquired a fair degree of motor 
skill, probably in the intermediate grades. 


Another tradition that has been abandoned is the use of 
norms for speed and quality. Differences originate in the 
neuro-muscular mechanism of the child and do not respond 
freely to the standardization implied in the use of norms. 
Nevertheless the use of norms does have some value. At 
best they should be made available to children to enable them 
to determine and evaluate growth and improvement rather 
than as a gauge for teacher-imposed pressures toward stand- 
ardization. 

Manuscript writing was brought here from England in the 
1920’s. The first schools interested were the private schools 
and the progressive public schools. Much experimentation 
has dealt with its values, most of it in favor. Even the com- 
mercial publishers of handwriting materials have accepted 
it and have developed techniques for its teaching. 

When it was first projected in this country, many teachers, 
impressed by its opportunities, became skeptical of its possi- 
bilities in developing speed. The investigators went to work. 
Strangely enough they found that at the early grade levels 


pupils using this method exclusively were superior to children. 


using the cursive method. At the upper elementary or junior 
high school levels there was less agreement concerning the 
development of speed and quality of performance. Freeman 
concluded: 


It may be accepted as a fairly well established fact, . . . that 
manuscript writing is faster in the writing of younger children 
and that cursive writing is faster in the writing of older chil- 
dren and adults. 


Washburne and Morphett, on the other hand, state:? 


The data ... indicate that, once the children have learned 
manuscript and have used it consistently through their school 


1 FREEMAN, Frank N. “An Evaluation of Manuscript Writing.” Elementary 
School Fournal. XXXVI: 450-451. Feb., 1936. 

2 WASHBURNE, C., and Morpuett, M. V. “Manuscript Writing — Some Recent 
Investigations.” Elementary School fournal. XX XVII: 521. March, 1937. 
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work, it tends to be slightly faster than cursive, certainly not 


slower. 


There are other problems than speed on which there is no 
clear evidence favoring one method or the other. Many of 
these can be seen in the advantages claimed by the pro- 


ponents of each system. 


In order to facilitate comparison, 


they are listed in parallel columns below. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED 


MANUSCRIPT 


1. Consists of straight lines 
and curves without connect- 
ing links which require skill- 
ful manipulation. Easier to 
learn and can be read even 
when the child has but little 


muscular control. 


2. Since it is more like the 
print the child reads, it 1s less 
confusing for him to learn. 


3. Since most people learn to 
print at some time or other, 
it might as well be learned 
when it is natural and an aid 
in reading. 


4. Some children find cursive 
difficult and can become more 
successful with manuscript 
writing. 


CURSIVE 


1. Develops more speed at 
upper-grade levels. Pupils 
who learn manuscript usually 
change to cursive as they 
get into upper-grade levels. 
Therefore children should 
learn cursive in the begin- 
ning. 


2. Smoother, more flowing 
and uninterrupted strokes, 
when antique flourishes and 
curlicues are eliminated. 


3. Children who are never 
introduced to cursive feel 
handicapped and immature, 
since so many other children 
use the cursive method. 


4. Lends itself better to chil- 
dren who have difficulty in 
developing aesthetic or artis- 
tic manuscript. 


The authors have no preference. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the problem of teaching both at the same time 
is one that is as yet untouched. From the purely aesthetic 
point of view, manuscript has possibilities far beyond 
cursive. Handwriting in the true manuscript is an art and 
should be encouraged as such. The authors would agree that 
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where manuscript is the method first employed, a transition 
should take place in either the third or the fourth grade. 
Children at this stage should probably be introduced to 
cursive and should have sufficient practice so that it will 
remain no mystery for them. From this point on, the child 
should be allowed and encouraged to develop the method 
that is most appealing to him. 

Since growth in handwriting is so closely related to the 
developing maturity of the child, the authors believe it would 
be helpful to point out desirable practices in relation to the 
growth phases of the child. 

For most children the initial stage begins with the writing 
activities of the first grade and continues into the third grade. 
Children vary so much in their maturation that the period is 
difficult to define. For most, it may be said to cover all the 
first-grade work and part of the second. Children may be 
encouraged to develop any natural inclination for writing. 
All children should, as soon as possible, be given instruction 
in writing their names. Letter form and movement should be 
demonstrated in manuscript. The blackboard, a piece of 
wrapping paper, or large-sized drawing paper may be used. 

As children learn letter forms, they may do a little writing 
in making their scrap books, Christmas cards, and valentines. 
Labelling of course should be encouraged. As the child gains 
minimum control, he can be encouraged to reduce somewhat 
the size of his writing. Some time can be given to practice on 
letters of the alphabet. 

All writing at this stage must represent copying in order to 
avoid incompetencies in spelling. Children may wish to make 
their own copies of stories dictated to the teacher and 
written by her. As troublesome letters appear, they should 
be isolated for some study; but the whole planning should be 
casual. Naturalness in position and some uniformity in 
spacing and size can be developed. No formal or daily classes 
are necessary. 

The second stage of development corresponds to the begin- 
ning of rapid improvement in reading, spelling, and writing. 
Most of the fundamental movements, letter making, and 
phrase and sentence forming mechanics, have been partially 
developed. As in reading, this stage may be thought of as that 
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period in which writing begins to be a tool rather widely used 
in school. Some individuality will manifest itself and should 
be encouraged along with attention to quality, workmanship, 
and beauty. All these are what constitutes readability. 

Basic writing materials may now be employed if teachers 
are at a loss for instructional materials. For competent 
teachers they are not so necessary. Since this is a period 
previous to very rapid growth, the use of speed and quality 
tests is practical in order to obtain status measures for 
appraising the growth which is to follow. Only the most 
competent teachers can get along without regular handwrit- 
ing classes at this stage. 

Fourth- and fifth-grade children will generally be found in 
the stage of rapid progress. An increase in writing oppor- 
tunity can be made. Children should be encouraged to keep 
records. The need for special class instruction begins to 
diminish. Children who require mechanical or technical help 
with problems of formation or slant can be handled in the 
“skill and drill period,’ a period devoted to the individual 
needs of the child as reflected in his general over-all activity. 

Rapidity in writing can be encouraged, but speed should 
not be emphasized at the expense of quality. Children who 
are changing to cursive will probably need continuing help 
during this stage. 

For purposes of general identification, the fourth stage — 
that of broad utilization of handwriting skills — may be 
thought of as a pre-adolescent period of the fifth and sixth 
grades. At this stage there is need for the use of handwriting 
in many subject-matter fields. Making notes of trips, books 
read, things to be done, should demand the best work of the 
child along with naturalness and ease in doing it. Writing 
activity should be called upon in relation to purposes in 
connection with content subjects or with projects which 
combine these subject-matter fields. 

There is but little justification for formal writing activity 
at this stage. Such of it as is assigned is apt to be boresome 
and without effect. Writing becomes a skill to be used and 
as such it must be handled. 

There is a danger point here, of course. Because of the 
general use of writing, standards of legibility and beauty are 
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apt to be abandoned by both teacher and pupil. The use of 
self-rating tests may be provided so that the child can 
occasionally inventory his habits. When comparisons with 
such scales are made, they should utilize “every day” 
papers, not something written especially for the occasion. 

The time beginning with the sixth grade and running 
through junior high school can be called the grade equivalents 
for the final stage of development, that of complete maturity. 
It is a period in which complete control will be gained along 
with wide application of the skill. 

The time devoted to handwriting should be given over to 
instruction as the child sees the need for it. Speed as well as 
quality should be expected, and the use of tests should be 
encouraged as checks. 

During this period improvement can be expected since it is 
the time for adolescent development and represents growth 
toward full maturity. 


VI. IN CONCLUSION 


The language arts are a dynamic, vital area of human 
experience. Communication was one of the tools by which 
~ man lifted himself from the lower animals, and it is one of 
the means by which he retains his dominance. 

There can be no defense for any teaching of language arts 
which does not contribute directly to better communication. 
Grammar, spelling, penmanship, and composition which do 
not assist he child to express himself more clearly, forcibly, 
and intelligibly cannot logically be defended. 

Functional expression in connection with actual experiences 
best teaches the use of language as a tool. In life one expresses 
himself as he has needs and desires. This should be the goal of 
language teaching in school. 

Language teaching should not, however, be entirely op- 
portunistic, although some of it can be. Definite goals need 
to be set for each year of school life in order that nothing shall 
be neglected. Achievement, though, need not be limited to 
such goals if the needs and desires of individuals or the group 
extend further. With the goals of the year in mind, the 
teacher should provide stimulating experiences, either by 
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direct or by vicarious means, which will encourage written 
and spoken communication by the children under her 
guidance. 

Expression should be encouraged but not forced. No one 
ever learned to speak well or write well unless he had the 
desire to do so. The teacher serves not as a tasksetter and 
drillmaster but as a stimulating, encouraging, and guiding 
force. 

Grammar, spelling, penmanship, and composition are of 

value only as they contribute to the basic goal of better 
communication. In themselves they have no value. 

Drill is not to be neglected as need is shown in connection 
with actual situations. It should always, though, be entirely 
functional and highly motivated. 

The teaching of language is carried on during every part 
of the school day, in connection with every area of instruction 
and every situation, but a definite period devoted to definite 
training in communication is also needed as a broad experi- 
ence. This is necessary to make certain that goals are 
achieved and to give practice in needed skills. 

The language arts should be taught as a whole, and not 
piecemeal by having a definite period for grammar, composi- 
tion, spelling, and penmanship. In life, communication is a 
whole and not a series of cut-up pieces. Drill may take place, 
however, in the’ various phases and needs and interests that 
are shown. 

Above all, the language arts need to be based on real 
experiences. No one ever wrote well or spoke well on a topic 
about which he knew nothing or for which he had no interest 
or emotion. | 
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Lhe Skill Subjects: Mathematics 


I. MATHEMATICS —A MODERN NECESSITY 


Two Facts have brought home the realization that a working 
knowledge of mathematics is a necessity for modern living. 
The first is the part that mathematics played in the training 
of our armed forces. The early months of the war demon- 
strated that mathematics was a prerequisite to many skills 
demanded by all the Services.1 The second fact is the adjust- 
- ment required of civilians under a program of rationing, price 
controls, ceiling prices, and other aspects of a war-time 
economy and the resultant extension of learning in ele- 
mentary mathematics during the last few years. If such 
controls are to continue, even in part, the future content of 
mathematics can be easily forecast. It will be the mathe- 
matics that can be used in computing income taxes, in budg- 
eting, and in efficient purchasing — the kind ‘that will 
enable Mr. Average Citizen to read graphs and charts dealing 
with national and international economy. Such charts are 
appearing with increasing frequency i in newspapers, in trade 
journals, and in books. As citizens in a democracy we shall 
have a greatly increased need to understand economics and 
to determine the validity and reliability of data. In other 
words, mathematics has shifted from its earlier function of a 
tool for making the individual effective in his personal deal- 
ings to its present value as a tool for understanding and 
interpreting national and international relationships. 

This broader second fact has not yet been generally 
realized by educators, and the first has been entirely mis- 

1 For a comprehensive statement of general purposes in mathematics see WILson, 
Guy M., and others. Teaching the New Arithmetic. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, 1939; and ProcressivE Epucation Association. Mathematics in General 
Education. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940. 
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understood. Because certain branches of the Services charged 
the schools with inefficiency, many schools immediately 
subjected all children to a strict, unyielding course in mathe- 
matics. This action was indefensible because it represented a 
disciplinary point of view rather than the modern concept 
developed in many Army training centers. It was mathe- 
matical skill not disciplinary effects that the Services re- 
quired. And further, in the rush toward a disciplinary type of 
program, teachers lost sight of the fact that individual growth 
differences are about the same in war-time as they are during 
more peaceful days. 

To sum up, it would seem that ene must hence- 
forth occupy a much more important position than ever 
before in helping the individual live effectively. Its content 
will greatly change. There is need, then, to survey the prob- 
lem and to point out ways and means by which it can be 
solved. 


Il. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


As in other subject-matter fields, individual differences are 
found in achievement in arithmetic. In a well-known school, 
somewhat above the average in the way of facilities and 
training of teachers, differences in ability of individual pupils 
ranged from 2.9 years in both fourth and fifth grades to 
6.8 years in the seventh grade (see Table IV). Even greater 
differences would probably have been discovered had the 
maximum grade level of the test exceeded the ceiling of 10.0. 


TABLE. IV 


ABILITY RANGES 


Grade Grade Level Spread of Grade 
Range Level 
4 3t4-0.3 On 
5 318-6.7 2.9 
6 A820. 5 37 
7 3.2-10.0 6.8 
8 5.4-10.0 426.1% 
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In this school, in which average achievement was con- 
siderably above the “‘norm,”’ the following picture of retarda- 
tion existed (see Table V). This table shows that 15.6 per 

TABLE V 


Per CENT oF RETARDATION 


ere tity Sis Total Average 
etardation in Months 
Grades Per Cent neces 
Meer Gt Sry ow Rearded | eee 
I-5 6-11 12-17 18-23 24-Up Months 
4 15.6 6.0 — — — 21.8 Bh 
5 PO 27758 2.6 os 45.0 6.6 
6 MOCO RTO. One LO.O) 5 Ras — 46.6 5.8 
7 30 — — — 3.0 6.0 Ug. 
8 2@.O- 6 ALO). te oa 4.0 4.0 3280 8.5 


cent of the fourth-grade pupils were from one to five months 
below their grade level, 15.0 per cent of the fifth, 16.6 per 
cent of the sixth, and so on down the column. The next four 
columns may be read in the same manner. The next to the 
last column indicates that 21.8 per cent of the fourth grade 
were below grade level, 45.0 per cent of the fifth, 46.6 per 
cent of the sixth, 6 per cent of the seventh, and 32 per cent of 
the eighth. Totaling the number of months of retardation in 
each grade and dividing by the number of retarded pupils 
gave the average amount of retardation for each grade; this 
result is shown in the last column. Among the pupils having 
difficulty, there was an average retardation of three and 
‘seven tenths months in the fourth grade, six and six tenths 
in the fifth grade, and so on. 

It would only be fair to point out that in this school ac- 
celeration was even more marked (see Table VI). These two 
tables indicate the great amount of individual differences 
to be found in schools. 

Whether such a condition is desirable or not is debatable. 
There is no doubt, however, that it is rather common. Mead,} 


1Meap, C. D. An Experiment in the Fundamentals. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Company, 1917. 
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Per Cent or ACCELERATION 


Total | Average 


| Acceleration in Months ‘Per Cont wa ccelas 

CPBTCS | as ills Si Naas a glare Acceler- | tion in 
I-5 6-11 12-17 18-23 24-Up ated Months 

4 Oa Gis wc earn 2 Bolg fal Ua Mayen Fo 65.6 8.3 

5 VOODOO es ie 2 te — 40.0 0) 

6 16.6 166 100 100 — Gas 10.0 

q EE. Tor On PL Il ene Pos es T Toc7 16.0 

8 1601.0 2A Ons QO Oa ices 64.0 12.4 


using the Courtis tests among four hundred and twenty-four 
fifth-grade pupils in Cincinnati, obtained scores ranging 
from zero to twenty. Such a variation, according to Reed,! 
represents degrees of ability from that of a baby to that of a 
trained clerical worker. Comparable reports of more recent 
investigations lead one to conclude that the situation remains 
rather constant in spite of changing times. 

Arithmetic is made up of many types of skills. Addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division are fundamental but 
each involves related and unrelated complex processes. To 
illustrate the difficulty of guiding the learning of so many 
processes in a typical classroom we present a special analysis 
of a selected case. 

The eighth-grade pupil chosen had a grade age equivalent 
to that of mid-ninth grade children. On the Stanford tests 
she stood 9.0 in reasoning and 7.1 in computations. Although 
her average grade-level achievement was about 8.0, she was 
referred to the clinic because of “lack of knowledge of pre- 
requisite skills and lack of interest in subject matter.” The 
profile (see Table VII) indicates her great range of perform- 
ance among various fundamental arithmetical skills. She 
varied from mid-sixth grade to almost mid-tenth grade. 
Because of her satisfactory average she might have been 
overlooked. Although not seriously retarded she might well 


1 Reep, H. B. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 177-190. 
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TABLE VII 
CReE ving ete 


- 
- 


be considered a fit case for assistance. It is obvious from the 
table that she is superior in the addition and multiplication 
of whole numbers, and inferior, dropping to sixth-grade level, 
in division of whole numbers. In dealing with fractions and 
decimals, this child was adequate only in division, and in- 
ferior in addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 

The variation in performance shown by this rather normal 
child clearly indicates that differences within the individual 
are about equivalent to the range of differences found in the 
classroom. Such a problem is difficult to solve. Not only are 
individual differences to be found between children, but 
differences among the various skills of a given child are about 


as great. 
III. CHANGING OBJECTIVES 


Mathematics came into the curriculum for two reasons. 
First, it inherited the “mental discipline” values of the 
earlier academic institutions, the college and the secondary 
school. It purported to discipline the mind, to sharpen one’s 
intellectual processes, and to bring into full flowering the 
thought processes of the individual. It has always been con- 
sidered a “difficult”? subject, and its very difficulty gave it 
the qualities supposed to be necessary for sharpening general 
mental powers. Much experimentation has indicated that 
such beliefs are based on false premises and that the subject 
does not have the disciplinary value which long justified its 
existence. © 
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Second, mathematics, particularly arithmetic, was believed 
to be a functional subject. When arithmetic was introduced 
into the curriculum, the United States was a nation of 
producers who sold their goods directly to the retailer or the 
consumer. Shoes were custom made and sold by the cobbler 
directly to his customer. Men’s suits, except those made in 
the home, were made by the tailor in his little shop. Not only 
the manufacturer but the laborer himself needed certain 
arithmetical skills. Every laborer bargained directly with his 
employer in respect’ to rate of pay. Each person, conse- 
quently, had need of producer’s arithmetic to secure adequate 
prices for what he sold, whether it was-labor or the finished 
product of labor. And in commerce itself there was much 
greater need for computational skills than is now necessary. 
Comptometers and other such labor-saving machines were 
unknown. Computations of an arithmetical nature had to be 
done mentally or by tiresome paper and pencil activity. 
Boys and girls at an early age were forced by economic needs 
to assist the father in his trade or business. As a result, there 
was a functional need for the kind of arithmetic found in an 
earlier day. 

Arithmetic in the last two decades has been treated much 
more simply. Both computational and applicational problems 
are becoming adapted to the hobbies and interests of chil- 
dren. Even fundamental and skill problems are being pushed 
farther and farther toward the upper grade levels. Conse- 
quently, the learning of skills is being related more and more 
to the maturation of the child. This means that the period of 
growth of a rapid upward sweep is being utilized to further 
the learning of basic fundamental skills. There is no debating 
the fact that the period of rapid physiological growth of the 
child is the period in which the greatest learning takes place. 
Nor is there any debating the fact that delaying fundamental 
presentations does not affect the maximum to which the child 
eventually rises (see Figure 21). 

Delayed presentations reflect knowledge of research in 
child growth and development. Schools following this plan 
are helping to relieve arithmetic of much of its supposed 
inherent difficulty. They are also relating the presentation of 
material to the laws of child growth; and while the results 
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are perhaps no more effectual, as illustrated in the Figure, 
they do not carry into the minds of children the unnatural- 
ness, difficulty, and confused concepts that mark the pres- 
entation of material at a time that is incompatible with 
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Ficure 21. Then and Now in Arithmetic Achievement 


rapid, easily attained growth. One of the best statements 
of changes taking place in the arithmetic program has been 


made by Hildreth: 3 


1. More real and functional purposes underlie the modern 
arithmetic curriculum. There is less teaching of some obscure 
fact or principle to enable children “‘to pass an examination,” 
and more arithmetic that enables children to meet the prac- 
tical number situations of daily life with ease and accuracy. 

2. Direct practice in abstract number combinations 1s 
postponed to a later period in the child’s school experience. 

3. The introduction to primary number work occurs more 
frequently through informal experiences and activities. 


’ 1HitpretTu, GerTruDE H. Learning the Three R’s. Minneapolis, Minn.: Educa- 
tional Publishers, Inc., 1936, pp. 157-158. 
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4. More gradual transition takes place from concrete to 
abstract number experiences in the lower grades. 

5. A lightened load in arithmetic practice in all grades has 
resulted from postponed learning in some areas, and elimina- 
tion in others. ea 

6. Less direct teaching of number facts and processes is 
apparent in all grades. More opportunity for number experi- 
ences is provided throughout the child’s school life. Arithmetic 
is linked to activities and genuine number situations. 

7. There is earlier introduction to problem solving through 
number situations and experience, more functional arithmetic 
at every stage. 

8. More advanced and complex number computation exer- 
cises are postponed until children show requisite maturity for 
them. ) 

g. Improved problems, with simplified, modern terminol- 
ogy, and involving realistic and practical situations, fewer 
“catch” or “manufactured” problems appear in textbooks 
and drill materials. Lists of problems prepared in advance are 
giving way to genuine arithmetic situations. 

10. Improved drill techniques make number performance 
more automatic, accurate, and secure. Drill is more specific, 
and based on actual inventories of pupil requirements. 

11. Improved instructional material places more responsi- 
bility on the child for achievement and frees teachers from 
formal teaching and generalized drills. 

12. More provision is made in modern schools for individual 
differences in arithmetic aptitude and achievement. Goals and 
standards are differentiated; the program is simplified for 
slower learners. Suitable groupings are provided for pupils for 
instructional purposes. The program is individualized so far 
as possible. 


Thus the objectives of this modern day and age are con- 
siderably changed from the earlier disciplinary, vocational 
values. Modern objectives may be summarized as follows: 

1. The development of simple, fundamental computa- 
tional skills for functional applications. 

2. The development of appreciation of the relationship 
of arithmetic to daily living at both child and adult levels, 
this skill to be accomplished through integration of 
mathematics with other school subjects and with the 
hobby and interest activities of children. 
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3. The development of skill in generalizing arithmetical 
data, and an ability to interpret such data in graphical 
and chart form. 

4. The development of ability to determine the 
relevance and validity of mathematical data and the 
significance thereof. 

Again, as in other skill subjects, the ability to manipulate 
mathematical data is a means to an end. In the school, it 
should be taught as a means to an end, a means toward other 
accomplishments. At the adult level, if it is anything at all, 
it is a means to an end — efficiency in shopping, looking over 
estimates, figuring travel costs, keeping a budget, and other 
utilizations which lead to effective living. 


IV. PERSISTING PROBLEMS 


The amount of time normally spent on the teaching of 
arithmetic should result in a much better product than the 
one well known to most of us. Six or even eight years of 
persistent drill, home study, threats from both teachers and 
parents should allow us to expect something more than 
inability on the part of most children to handle simple 
numbers in computations and to solve most of the arith- 
metical problems faced in daily living. In most schools 
arithmetic is not learned, let alone taught, as a functional 
tool, but as a device for labelling children according to their 
ability or inability to handle arithmetical abstractions. 

All one needs to do to get a clear view of the fact is to talk 
with a sixth-grade teacher who is about to promote her pupils 
into the junior high school. Junior high school teachers 
complain year after year about the incompetence of their 
new groups. Fractions are an enigma to most of them, and 
decimals are even more baffling. It does not take much 
examination to locate the source of the trouble. 

Arithmetic, as taught, is distasteful to very many children. 
It is unrelated to their normal activities. In spite of the fact 
that problems may deal with laying out a baseball diamond, 
not much relationship is perceived if the recess period ends as 
a fifth-inning rally is taking place and the children are called 
in to ‘work problems.” Probably the greatest evil is the drive 
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made by the teachers for coverage. It does not take long to 
leave many children far behind in the race between the 
course of study and the monthly calendar; but rather than 
admit the need for help, they try to cover up their weak- 
nesses. 

GraDE PiLaceMENT. Much of this trouble could be elimi- 
nated with better grade placement of materials. With few 
exceptions, the expectations of teachers are far beyond the 
mark, illogical, and psychologically bad. In most schools 
teachers are either completely naive as to what children can 
learn or else they are forced by public pressure to maintain 
a position which they know is false. There is certainly little 
question but that they are holding to standards imposed by 
adults rather than developing a program in accord with what 
children can normally accomplish. 

Washburne has pointed out that the arithmetic usually 
taught is, in terms of mental difficulty, considerably over the 
heads of the children concerned.! To substantiate this view 
all that is necessary is to point out that few children on 
leaving school have mastered long division, fractions, or 
even much of percentage. 

The arithmetical skills of the average beginning seventh 
grader should convince anyone that something is wrong with 
grade placement. Only a few schools have indicated a willing- 
ness to develop a program which emphasizes meanings and 
concepts, skills and applications, and to take the necessary 
time to do the job. The idea that long division should take 
one year and fractions another, is without foundation. 
Probably the basic defect of grade placement is the idea that 
one phase can be introduced, studied, and mastered, then 
another phase, another, and another. Knowledge of how 
children grow and mature would indicate that the various 
phases, while requiring different starting periods, reach a 
terminal point about the same time. Such a terminal point 
would be the time at which a given cycle of growth is reached. 
According to this view division would be started earlier but 
would be continued along with fractions and other content. 
It is a faulty idea that mastery can be achieved as a series of 


1 WasuBurne, C. W. “One Reason Children Fail in Arithmetic.” Progressive 
Education, 1X: 215-223. March, 1933. 
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links in a chain. A better idea of the process would be con- 
veyed by portraying the learning of mathematics as strands 
in a cable (see Figure 22). 

According to this view achievement of all phases of growth 
in arithmetic will reach a levelling-off point as the child ap- 
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Figure 22. The Paralleling Idea of Mastery 


proaches adolescence. Some skills will reach near-perfection 
before the beginning of adolescence; others will level off, 
according to difficulty, at differing maxima, and then rise 
again, with good instruction, during the junior high school 
levels. The main point is that the teaching of many phases of 
arithmetic should be paralleled. Some skills should not even 
be introduced until the seventh or eighth grade. It is heresy 
to suggest that children should have no formal work in 
fractions, for instance, until they reach the junior high 
school and yet evidence in favor is found by investigators of 
the problem. 

THE PRoBLEM oF ConTENT. The course of study in arith- 
metic was founded on what were considered basic skills in 
early American commerce and industry. Problems on paper- 
hanging, carpeting, surveying, and determining bin volume 
are examples of this heritage. Today, of course, such problems 
cannot be justified. Complicated fractions and decimals can 
also be challenged. The uselessness of much of the earlier 
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content is admitted by almost everyone. This raises the 
question of what should be offered. 

Some ninety per cent of adult use of mathematics lies in 
the four fundamental processes of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. Long division, considered by so 
many as basic in the elementary school curriculum, is hardly 
ever used by adults. Beyond simple calculation it is difficult 
to predict adult needs. What are adult needs today may be 
entirely outmoded tomorrow. Population is so mobile that a 
child reared in the country may later live in a large city; a 
youngster born in the South may make a place for himself 
in the North; or a boy growing up on the Pacific Coast may 
become a resident of New York City. 

Occupational shifts further complicate the problem. In 
this age of rapid development of new opportunities, an 
engineer may and often does become a salesman, a lawyer, 
or a corporation executive. 

The question, of course, can be raised as to whether the 
school content can be based on what is considered adult use. 
Studies show, however, that children use about the same 
computational processes as do average adults. 

It would seem, then, there is some evidence that all arith- 
metic in the elementary school can be based on children’s 
interests and needs. It is also felt that where interest and 
needs are the core around which project or unit activity is 
developed, arithmetic can be brought naturally into the 
curriculum. And this is even more true where advantage is 
taken of the extra-curriculum as well as the curriculum for 
relating arithmetic to child needs. For instance, children give 
parties at school. If they are allowed to help in the planning 
of such events, problems involving purchases are sure to re- 
ceive attention. The selection of refreshments, their relative 
costs, and methods of financing are all questions of a practical 
nature. For example, in a certain school, pupils were planning 
a party to which their parents were to be invited. They had a 
little money on hand which had been earned by the group. 
In considering what they would serve, they consulted the 
handbills and advertisements of neighboring stores for costs. 
First of all the children made up a menu they would prefer. 
They discussed whether they could afford the fresh fruit 
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desired for a salad or whether they could make it as attractive 
by using canned fruit, thus saving money for a larger menu. 
As a result, the entire question of food values was raised and 
the class launched into a study of it. These children learned 
mathematics, something about relative costs, and something 
about dietetics. 

There are many other social situations within the school 
that could serve equally well as illustrations of functional 
applications of mathematics. Suggestions, both curricular 
and extra-curricular, carried out through unit activity and 
special activities, are: 

1. Measurement > 
a. Measuring lumber for construction work 
6. Measuring cloth for costumes, curtains 
c. Measuring material in constructing stage scenery 
d. Measuring ingredients for recipes for refreshments 
Counting 
a. Taking attendance 
6. Taking lunch orders 
c. Summarizing stamp sales 
d. Money from supplies 
3. Purchasing, and Handling Money 
Buying supplies for refreshments 
Buying supplies for animal house 
Buying supplies for plays 
Paying for purchases 
Keeping records of purchases and payments 
. Handling class money 

g. Collecting and handling money through Junior Red 
Cross, stamp sales, etc. 

An actual record of applications of mathematics to the 
activities of children would be very long in schools where an 
attempt was really made to make mathematics functional. 

INCIDENTAL LEARNING. To what extent can we depend on 
projects or centers of interest for functional applications and 
for motivational areas of study? Mathematics learned by this 
means is well learned. It has an advantage over formal class 
presentation, which often seems to deal with abstractions 
rather than actual situations. To discover the truth of this 
statement, the reader need only take a good-sized board into 
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a classroom where children have been studying board 
measurement and note their inability to solve concrete 
problems. 

There is no doubt, however, that for certain computa- 
tional processes considerable time must be spent in practice 
and drill. It must be remembered that the learning of tables 
requires both maturation and time. Instead of allocating 
certain combinations to a given week, another quota the 
following week, and so on, it is more desirable to provide the 
child with some aids and allow him to learn the necessary 
combinations and tables as he uses them. 

Some years ago one of the authors used the following | 
device. All children in grades three, four, and five were issued 
tables with all the combinations of addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication. Enlargements of these tables were placed 
on the wall behind the children. The combinations were 
learned without effort and without the pressure and fear 
inevitable in the time-budget plan of learning, which makes 
no allowance for individual differences. Learning was inci- 
dental. In other words, computational skill was entirely a 
means to an end. 

This does not mean that there can be no direct approach. 
When the class needs to know a new skill, time will have to be 
taken to teach it. We do not object to direct teaching if it 
helps children learn a skill needed for the solution of a 
problem in some way related to their broader interests. 


V. THE RELATION OF. GROWTH TO ARITHMETICAL 
LEARNING 


Time can beof great assistance to the teacher interested in 
relating mathematical content to the maturity of the child. 
This means that teachers must learn to be cognizant of the 
cycle effect of growth and its implications for readiness or 
the period of background learning, its implications for rapid 
skill learning, and its implications for applications and 
drill. 

The readiness period is a time when the child is just begin- | 
ning a cycle of growth. It is the slow-beginning, slow-rising 
curve in which there can be considerable variation in per- 
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formance. In the second grade, for example, with very simple 
combinations the skill is here today, gone tomorrow, and 
back the next day. At this stage of development such 
variability is natural, and therefore background activity 
rather than new learnings should provide the basis of work 
(see Figure 23). Readiness is usually associated with the early 
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Ficure 23. Relation of Growth to Learning in Arithmetic 


elementary grades but really it should be thought of as a 
stage of development occurring at the beginning of any cycle 
of growth. It occurs again at the time preceding adolescence, 
the period in which learning “rounds off”’ and appears to be 
slowing down. This also is a period of instability and a time 
when new skills should not be presented. Applications of 
functions already learned may be developed and drill can be 
stressed. 
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In the school life of the child there are two periods when 
new skills can be most advantageously introduced because 
most learning takes place there. These are the times of the 
up-sweep of the two cycles of growth shown in the preceding 
Figure. 

In connection with setting up guides for learning in 
accordance with the development of the child, a few words 
may be said concerning mathematics in the seventh and 
eighth grades. Many of the recent arithmetic series present 
a new type of mathematics for these grades directed toward 
the understanding and application of skills as a prerequisite 
for high school mathematics. From the standpoint of develop- 
ment, the child is ready for such presentations. In this respect 
junior high school mathematics is in accord with the facts 
of child growth and development. These texts, however, 
make an error in assuming mastery of fractions, decimals, 
long division, and the more complicated aspects of arith- 
metic. These skills must be taught to most children in the 
junior high school grades. Thus some reshuffling of content 
must be brought about to coordinate the presentation of 
each. It would seem to the writers that this might be accom- 
plished by projecting general mathematics through all three 
junior high school grades, with coordinated work in the more 
difficult arithmetical functions that cannot be mastered in 
the first six grades. Algebra, from this point of view, is 
inadvisable in the ninth grade except for the most able and 
mature pupils. } 


VI. ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The purpose of this section is to point out an innovation | 
which more teachers might use. Before doing so, it is neces- 
sary to review the fundamental principles of class organiza- 
tion described in Chapter 3. In the programs described in 
that chapter, several ways of handling arithmetic have been 
indicated. In some of the programs it is taught as a separate 
skill; in others, and as implied earlier in this chapter, it is 
taught in the over-all unit whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. And further, it becomes part of a “skills and tech- 
niques”’ period. This is particularly true in the Grade Six 
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program of the Alabama Elementary Schools (see page 68). 
The implication there is that much arithmetic can be taught © 
in the total school program, with drills and bothersome 
processes emphasized during the supplementary “‘skills and 
techniques” period. This might be thought of as a kind of 
workshop period in which assistance would be given as chil- 
dren discover their need in all skills and drills. 

The idea offers even greater possibilities as children 
progress through the grades. In the upper elementary or 
junior high school grades, it becomes very important as an 
organizational device for levelling individual differences, 
which are at their peak at these ages. On an all-school basis, 
it has further possibilities: some pupils in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades can be assigned to a “workshop” period in 
mathematics, another group to a period in the language arts, 
and still another to a period in an arts and crafts workshop. 

Wide individual variation demands much individual at- 
tention. The extra, informal, differentiated assignment will 
do much for the teacher with no resources for additional 
assistance. In arithmetic, the development of the dual scheme 
presented here — correlating arithmetic with other subject 
areas and providing a supplementary period for skills and 
drills — is superior to the plan in which arithmetic is entirely 
individualized and only vicariously or indirectly related to 
group and individual unit activity. 


Vile THE CONTENT IN OUTLINE 


At the outset it should be said that the current organiza- 
tional scheme makes it difficult to present a grade-by-grade 
sequence. Individual differences, as pointed out earlier, neces- 
sitate the teaching of skills to children who vary from three 
to five or six years in achievement. Grade-by-grade sequence, 
then, must be understood as only tentative, and each teacher 
must realize that skills taught in any one grade must be 
drawn from several grade levels. It must also be remembered 
that none of the skills presented in any one grade are neces- 
sarily those delegated to that grade. Learning follows the 
developmental cycles of the child and not a grade-by-grade 
sequence. 
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GRADES I AND II, PErR1oD oF READINESS. This is the time 
in which there is no, or little, formal mathematics. The 
teacher may find it necessary to explain many informal 
situations. For example, concepts of relative numbers can be 
developed by counting. Measuring and weighing may be 
necessary. A consciousness and meaning may be developed 
by reading numbers on automobile license plates, price labels, 
telephone directories; by writing attendance figures, scores of 
games, milk receipts; by telling time; by paying for lunches, 
refreshments, supplies; by introducing the idea of fractions 
such as one half and one fourth; and by dividing paper or 
refreshments. 

In the upper second grade there will be children who need 
an introduction to more complex number concepts. Counting 
by 2’s, 5’s, 10’s, and possibly 3’s and 4’s is logical for some 
children. In some instances addition combinations up to 
approximately ten, along with simple reasoning problems, are 
appropriate. 

As soon as the child begins to handle numbers in combina- 
tion, it is desirable to obtain practice in estimating what 
would be twice, or bigger, or smaller. This, rather than blind 
or rate computation according to direction, is the kind of 
practice that leads to an understanding of numbers. 

GRADES III, IV, V OR IV, V, VI, PERIOD oF Rapip LEARNING. 
For boys the period of rapid learning is through the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. For some girls it is the same, but for 
others it is represented by the third, fourth, and fifth grades; 
in such cases the sixth represents the beginning of adolescence 
and a new phase of learning and growth. 

Introduction to the one hundred primary addition facts 
and the one hundred subtraction facts is desirable as soon as 
the child can handle numbers below ten and faces the need for 
these combinations. A method of teaching which makes the 
learning of these an automatic procedure — the use of com- 
bination cards, for example —is preferable to the drill 
techniques which allot the learning of them to a definite 
date on the calendar. It will be necessary to use fairly long 
columns and several addends in addition, as well as problems 
in subtraction involving several digits. A beginning should be 
made on the 144 primary multiplication facts, the “times” 
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tables must be reviewed, and multiplication with multi- 
plicands and multipliers of several digits each may be 
introduced, along with short division seen as a reverse of 
multiplication: The idea of fractional parts must be de- 
veloped so that later study will not appear as abstract and 
unreal. Long division should be explored. 

Periop or DRILL AND Application. As boys and girls 
appear to be reaching a plateau, or when improvement seems 
to be levelling off, drill can be used more frequently. This is 
also the time for applications, for estimating answers, for 
evaluation, for thought problems in which understanding 
is the goal rather than coverage of materials. Improvement 
can now be brought about even where standardized test 
results show no improvement. This apparent inconsistency 
can be explained as the child’s shift from the stage of “‘ think- 
ing he knows”’ to the stage of “knowing he knows.”’ Teachers 
can relax and spend their time on reviewing, consolidating, 
explaining, and utilizing in functional applications the skills 
already learned. Test results do not present the entire picture 
for children at this phase of development. 

GRADES VII AND VIII, PERIoD oF READINEsS. This is a short 
period for some, a somewhat longer one for others, and in 
reality a continuation of the period in the late sixth grade. 
Actually it is the slow beginning of a new cycle of growth. 
There should be a review of what has been previously learned, 
such as long division and simple fractions, with as much time 
spent on them as is necessary for adequate learning. 

PeErtop oF Rapip LEARNING. As growth begins again, new 
processes may be introduced: more graphical study, decimals 
in simple form, and percentage work. Integration of all 
skills with project activity is most desirable«at this level. 
Generally, it must be assumed that skills previously levelled 
off will make new gains. Continued practice in all skills is 
needed, with increased difficulty as occasion demands. 


VIII. IN CONCLUSION 


In the main, if the suggestions in this chapter were applied, 
there would be considerable improvement in the quality and 
quantity of arithmetical learnings. Children grow physio- 
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logically. The criticism of conventional teaching is that they 
do not learn in proportion to that growth. Our suggestions are 
based upon the idea that learning in arithmetic can be corre- 
lated with the natural growth of the child, with results con- 
siderably better than usual. 

Our first plea has been for simplified requirements. Far too 
much content is expected in every grade of the elementary 
school. The introduction must be delayed and upper ele- 
mentary grade presentations pushed into the junior high 
school. 

This must be done for three reasons. First, the learning 
curve in arithmetic must lag behind the learning curve in 
reading. Children cannot do arithmetic satisfactorily unless 
they can read. Skill in reading implies not only word recog- 
nition but comprehension as well. Those schools that intro- 
duce arithmetic early, about the same time as reading, 
assume that reading as applied to arithmetic means only an 
identification of numbers. The child sees numbers in a book 
or on the board, looks at them, and says them. This is what 
might be called word recognition. Comprehension is entirely 
lacking. The child reads but has little comprehension of 
meaning. A delay between the reading curve and the arith- 
metic curve will enable teachers to teach concepts of numbers 
much as they teach concepts and comprehension in reading. 

Second, our plea for simplified requirements is designed to 
bring more closely together the peak periods of physical-social 
development and the peak periods of arithmetic achieve- 
ment. If this is logical, it is necessary to abandon the idea 
that one skill can be mastered in one grade, another skill in 
the next grade, and so on. All skills, except in the case of 
pupils who are very adept in arithmetical learnings, will 
reach peak periods about the same time. This is true whether 
they are taught in accord with this idea or whether they are 
taught as separate sequences. Our point is that if they are all 
brought along together, they will be more adequately 
learned. vi 

Third, teachers have misunderstood the difficulty of the 
skills they have expected children to learn. Intelligence tests 
provide evidence that many of the problems presented at 
third- and fourth-grade levels in most schools are equal 
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in difficulty to items presented in intelligence tests for sixth-, 
seventh-, and eighth-grade children. To simplify requirements 
is not to be soft or to admit inability on the part of children. 
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Ficure 24. Possible Relation of Arithmetical Achievement to Physiological 
Development 


It is a move to use what science we have to make learning 
more effective. 

Our second plea is for observation of how children grow 
and learn. In this connection, the cycle pattern of maturation 
of the child has been pointed out as the guide for developing 
the whole program. The relationship between physiological 
development and the development of arithmetical skills is at 
present a matter of research and experimentation. Undoubt- 
edly, there is a lag between the two (see Figure 24). There is 
much evidence, however, that the early slow growth periods 
(A and B in Figure 24) are indicative of the proper time for 
readiness activities, and the flat period preceding B the time 
for drill and applications. Such a concept implies that 
individualization must play an important role in planning 
instructional policies. The physical-social growth curves are 
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determined by more than the fact that children are separated 
according to grades. Such a curve of development would 
truly provide the best known means for grouping. But chil- 
dren who are together in status at one time are considerably 
different months later. Therefore, any grouping must be very 
elastic. 

Teachers who have put into practice the suggestions al- 
ready made find they have sufficient time remaining to 
develop real understanding and comprehension of the mean- 
ing and use of numbers. So much time is spent by conven- 
tional teachers in pushing children to learn tables, which 
children even then do not learn well, that they never do have 
any idea of what numbers mean. The writers, in a teacher 
training program, are accustomed to dealing with bright, 
intelligent college students who do not know that 80 per cent 
is written as .80 and who, when they divide one by eighty-six 


hundredths (ez) have no idea what the answer is going to 


be. If they make an error which gives them an answer of .25, 
they are blissfully unaware of the mistake until it is called to 
their attention. Such errors are probably an indication that 
time has been spent in drill on combinations. Much improve- 
ment is possible here. Combinations can be learned auto- 
matically through the use of combination sheets, as already 
described, and the time thus saved might better be spent on 
problems where only estimates of answers are to be made and 
on problems where students could be given much practice in 
analyzing what is to be done. 

In other words, a plea has been made for a critical evalua- 
tion of problems in terms of processes to be used, estimating 
answers, and an understanding of numbers and of skills. 
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The Sctences in the Curriculum: 


The Socal Studtes 


I, FUNDAMENTAL VIEWPOINTS 


THE FUNDAMENTAL purpose of the social studies is to im- 
prove the democratic way of life. If we are to accept the 
point of view that the schools have an important part to 
play in such a program, we must consider certain principles. 

Democratic living and understanding, far beyond current 
attainment, is not an idle dream. While we must admit that 
the problem of making it a reality is a great one and that 
thinking on the subject so far is vague, we must believe 
that a broader realization of democratic goals is certainly 
within our range of achievement. 

At present our social organization is much inferior to our 
scientific development. As a result, although scientific 
knowledge and natural resources are abundant, millions of 
people live under conditions which provide little incentive for 
improving democratic life. If changes are to come about, 
the schools must assume considerable responsibility. On the 
other hand, those who administer and control the public 
funds devoted to public education are all too frequently 
out of sympathy with the idea of doing so. This fact alone 
makes the task difficult. Again, teachers themselves often 
fear change and lack a vision of the need for a revised social 


1 For a comprehensive statement of the present objectives of the social studies, 
see BRANOoM, FREDERICK K. The Teaching of the Soctal Studies in a Changing World. 
New York: W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1942; Lacey, Joy M. Teaching the Social Studies 
in the Elementary School. Minneapolis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing Company, 19.41; 
and Wes.tey, Epcar B., and Apams, Mary A. Teaching Social Studtes in lLle- 
mentary Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1946. 
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studies program. And, too, there are many teachers who 
consider their function to be merely the presentation of 
factual material and who are not really in sympathy with the 
broader objectives of the social studies. Those who fail to see 
hope for a better citizenship will accomplish little in bringing 
it about! 

There are many who have no faith in society. Such people 
are those who say that “history always repeats itself.” 
Thinking of this kind comes from the fact that progress 
follows a fluctuating road made up of so many high and low 
points that the observer loses his perspectives and fails to see 
any one aspect in relation to the total. 

The teacher who would participate in a program with 
such an objective as the one stated here, must believe in the 
inherent goodness of society itself. Society, like the indi- 
vidual, has potentialities for growth. Great cultural and 
spiritual developments have evolved in spite of change and 
political decay. Only through sharing in this belief can the 
schools aid in the development of an improved way of life. 

Furthermore, achievement of the broader goals of demo- 
cratic life can come about only through faith in the potential- 
ities of the individual. Some teachers are annoyed by the 
elasticity which must be given boys and girls at certain stages 
of their learning activity. Schools for so long have been based 
upon a system of regimentation that teachers lose their grip 
in a classroom situation which provides opportunity for 
learning intelligent self-direction and self-control. In far too 
many school systems a boy or girl going through the halls 
during class hours is regarded as a spy in a foreign land. 
Much of this sort of attitude must pass. In the school where 
maximum social development is the goal, the entire school 
with all its resources must be available when needed. Chil- 
dren going purposefully from room to room must not be. 
regarded as fugitives from justice. Faith in the power of the 
child to learn self-control must be achieved before much can 
be done in the social studies to improve democratic living. 
The teacher who feels that children cannot learn some self- 
discipline while children, and continue to learn more as they 
mature, will be totally barren in the functioning social 
studies program. Teachers who feel that children cannot 
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develop desirable attitudes and a good sense of values, are 
likewise of minimum value. 


IT. WEAKNESSES’ IN THE CONVENTIONAL CURRICULUM 


At present, the content of the social studies is in a state of 
flux and varies from school to school and from room to room. 
Many cling to the traditional type of organization, with 
geography and history taught as separate and unrelated areas 
of study. Such compartmentalized grouping of subject matter 
is hard to defend. The main fault with it is that it tends to 
emphasize the acquisition of knowledge over every other aim, 
and assumes that knowing automatically leads to doing. 
For example, in attempting to develop broad social attitudes 
on the part of children, the question can be raised whether 
the factual teaching of history and geography has instilled 
needed concepts regarding racial and religious differences 
and real appreciation of democratic customs and ideals. 

Examples of Faulty Teaching of Geography. Geography 
courses have taught children many facts about the products 
of other lands and other sections of our own country. These 
facts usually have been considered in an academic way with- 
out any emphasis on their significance. For instance, children 
have learned that the principal products of Argentina are 
beef and wheat, and those of Brazil mostly rubber, cocoa, 
and coffee. Children have not been taught that the temperate 
zone agricultural products of Argentina must compete in 
world markets with exports of the United States because our 
climate is, much the same as that of Argentina. Nor are they 
taught that we need Brazil’s exports, which are those of the 
torrid zone, because we cannot produce them efficiently 
ourselves. On the other hand, Brazil needs our manufactured 
goods. The two countries are essentially complementary in 
production rather than competitive. Brazil, therefore, sees 
herself tied to our economy because she needs the products of 
our factories while we desire her coffee and rubber. This 
situation leads to a feeling of mutual friendship and a desire 
to maintain good relations. Argentina, on the contrary, 
recognizes that there may not be enough of a world market 
for all the meat and wheat. Why be friendly and cooperative 
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with us if she can arrange satisfactory trade relationships 
with other countries which need her products? 

In considering natural resources such as iron ore, coal, oil, 
tin, and timber, in a geography class, little account has en 
face of their importance in the Ayacenial and_ technical 
development of peoples or of the influence they have. 
England, for example, went through the industrial revolution 
earlier than most countries because of a good coal supply. 
The United States owes its rapid growth and prosperity not 
entirely to its traditional American spirit of innovation and 
hustle but partly to its unequaled natural resources of fertile 
Por iron ore,’ coal, timber, copper, lead; zinc}and) salt. 
Germany, with meager stocks of the fundamentals that make 
nations great and prosperous, has always been a robber 
country, desiring to take from others what she did not have 
herself. Her modern history has been one of striving for oil 
supplies, iron ore, coal, and lumber so that she could domi- 
nate the world markets for manufactured goods. Children 
have not been taught that wars come not because of hatred of 
foreigners but because of the desire to dominate markets 
and secure supplies of raw materials. World War II, like 
World War I, was largely precipitated because Germany felt 
she could not be prosperous or compete adequately without 
more assured sources of oil, lumber, coal, and iron ore. 

Japan, an island empire, has been studied as a producer 
of silk, tea, fish, and cheap manufactured goods. What has 
not been taught is that Japan has needed raw materials 
which were available in China, and regular and assured 
markets which were also available in China. Japan felt that 
she must control China or risk having her position as a first- 
rate nation greatly jeopardized. With China conquered, a 
logical further conquest would be Indo-China, the Philip- 
pines, and India, with their potential sources of cheap man- 
power and almost unlimited markets. Japan was caught 
between the horns of a dilemma. Many of her raw materials 
for manufacturing were costly because they had to be 
imported. She had to undersell the rest of the world because 
of the prejudice against slant eyes, yellow skin, different 
customs, and an outmoded religion. Japan could buy at high 
prices and sell at low ones only by having exceedingly cheap 
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labor. She was obliged to adopt the mechanistic and scientific 
civilization of Western Europe but could not adopt its labor 
unions, child labor laws, old age pensions, or unemployment 
insurance because she could not afford to do so. Every slight 
leaning toward socialism or even toward betterment of the 
conditions of the common man had to be ruthlessly ham- 
mered out on the anvil of patriotism and religion, or else 
Japan would lose her position as a first-class power. Geog- 
raphy has not taught such interpretations in spite of the 
fact that even elementary school children can be given some 
conception,of them. 

Geography has, furthermore, emphasized the strangeness 
of foreign customs without teaching that they are natural 
adaptations to environment and hence not to be regarded as 
“queer.” The African wears few clothes because he lives in a 
hot climate; polygamy becomes prevalent where there are 
fewer men than women; the Eskimos eat fat because they 
must have quick energy in a cold climate. Geography of 
the past has stressed such differences without encouraging 
interpretations of the reasons for them. 

Natural features have, likewise, been taught with too few 
interpretations of the effects they have had on the lives of 
people. Certain mountainous nations have almost always 
been warlike because they have had to be tough and hard in 
order to survive and because they could easily rob their 
soft and complacent neighbors in the lowlands. The Alps 
have made Switzerland a nation that supplies the needs of 
tourists. Norwegians, lacking farm land and minerals, have 
gone down to the sea to earn a livelihood. The Volga has 
made the dwellers on its banks boatmen-traders. People in 
the “pine stump” region of Michigan have become caterers 
to vacationists, depending on three months’ business to 
carry them through the rest of the year with the aid of an 
occasional day’s work on the highways, a little garden, and 
wild game obtained in the neighborhood. © 

Much of the same lack of interpretation characterizes the 
study of cities. New York is huge because of its fine harbor 
and because it is the gateway to Europe. Naturally it would 
oppose development of the St. Lawrence waterway which 
would divert much of the trans-shipment of goods now 
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unloaded in New York. Chicago became great because Lake 
Michigan destined it for a railroad center. Pittsburgh, with 
its proximity to the coal mines of Pennsylvania and its water 
route to the iron mines of Minnesota, could hardly escape 
being a steel center. Cities, as a topic in geography, are 
significant only as one knows why they are cities and what 
services they render. 

Capitals of states and nations have been over-emphasized. 
In studying Michigan, for instance, Lansing is made to seem 
more important than Flint and Grand Rapids and almost as 
important as Detroit. In studying Illinois, the importance of 
Springfield has been magnified. 

Boundaries of states were once given too much attention. 
A child in Iowa should know, it is true, that New York is east 
but it can hardly be material to him that New Jersey is south 
of New York. Nebraska is west to the boy in Indiana, but the 
fact that it is bordered on the north by South Dakota is less 
significant to him. 

For too long, the study of the social sciences has been con- 
cerned with the memorization of isolated facts rather than 
the interpretation of facts. It has not made children under- 
standing, tolerant, or social-minded. Its position in the 
curriculum has hardly been justified. 

Examples of Faulty Teaching of History. The traditional 
content of history courses, too, must come in for a great deal 
of adverse criticism. History has usually been taught not as 
a study involving interpretation of facts but as a course 
involving facts as an end in themselves. 

The Revolutionary War, for example, has received much 
attention from textbook writers. Its treatment has largely 
been in terms of campaigns, battles, and generals. It may be 
of some cultural value to the child to know about the battles 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill and the privations of Valley 
Forge. Most of the battles, though, have little significance for 
a child; background material is far more important. Children 
do not understand why most wealthy people of the time were 
Tories, or that the tyranny of the British Government ex- 
tended over the people in England as well as over the 
American colonists. History books omit or fail to emphasize 
the fact that people of the border areas distrusted the settled 
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inhabitants along the sea coasts, that there was dislike and 
even open enmity between farmers and city-dwellers, that 
the colonists were not agreed on procedures or values. 

Moreover, teaching of the Revolutionary War has failed to 
emphasize its economic background. Pupils should be made 
aware that British commercial interests wished to stifle a 
growing rival and preserve markets for themselves, that the 
Boston Tea Party was only a symptom of underlying unrest, 
and that the reaction of the colonists was directed against the 
wealthy classes in their own country as much as it was 
against British imperialism. 

Turning to instruction about another period in American 
history, it is well known that publishers have not always tried 
to sell the same textbooks on American history to both 
northern and southern schools because it was for a long time 
thought necessary to interpret the economic background of 
the Civil War from two differing points of view. Impartial 
examination of facts reveals, however, that both sides have 
been prejudiced in their views of the causes and conduct of 
the war. The North was hypocritical when it claimed that 
its major aim had been to free the slaves for the sake of the 
black population itself; the real purpose of emancipation 
was to remove competition with cheap labor. Slavery had 
ceased north of the Mason and Dixon line not because of a 
superior moral sensitiveness but simply because it was un- 
profitable. Again, historians have come to see that the conflict 
was brought on largely by the old, familiar economic situa- 
tion of agriculture, as exemplified by the South, wanting low 
prices for manufactured goods and high prices for farm 
products while the predominantly industrial North desired 
low prices for farm products and high prices for manufac- 
tured goods. Correct teaching should bring out the fact that, 
fortunately, manufacturing is no longer confined to the 
North, so that occupational lines are no longer so tightly 
drawn and that fortunately, too, transportation has become 
so rapid and easy that regionalism has largely been sup- 
planted by nationalism. 

History has made much capital of political campaigns and 
changes of administration. It might be better to place less 
emphasis on these details because there is usually little 
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worthy of commemoration in politics and, instead, to give 
more attention to movements of peoples and the develop- 
ment of new areas. Pertinent questions are these: Why does 
New York have so many Jewish people? Why did the Irish 
flock to Boston and Chicago? Why has the farm population 
been constantly drained to the cities? What has become of 
the open ranges of the western states? Why do New Yorkers 
think the world ends at the Hudson River? Did the Indians 
have any justification for opposing the white people? 

Formal memorization has played too large a part in history 
content. Even those teachers who give lip service to the 
need for stressing large concepts and interpretations have 
listed memoriter questions on examinations. Some have 
required the learning of the names of the presidents in order. 
Others have demanded dates of wars, names of forgotten 
generals and battles, and credos of minor political groups. 
Is it important that children remember the exact inclusive 
dates of the Revolutionary War? They should know, of 
course, that it came during the eighteenth century and about 
a century and a half after the first settlement of the country. 
It is far better that youngsters know more about causes and 
results of historical movements and about the significant 
accomplishments of our great men. 

American history books, too, have often overstressed the 
nationalistic point of view. Children should be proud of their 
country and its heroes, it is true. Is it really necessary, 
though, that Washington be described as the man who never 
told a lie? Didn’t he have enough good qualities which could 
be portrayed without playing up a legend of such doubtful 
validity? The authors do not believe it is necessary to enu- 
merate faults of our public men, unless such faults had a 
bearing on historical events; but neither is it necessary to 
attribute godlike virtues to them. 

Then there is the tendency of writers of history textbooks 
for the elementary grades to picture the United States as 
always benevolent, ever fair, never covetous or greedy, and 
uniformly right in decisions. Never have we been aggressors! 
We have never fought except to maintain our honor when it 
has been attacked! We have ignored such uncomfortable 
details as the incorrect assumption that led to our rushing 
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into war with Spain. The Indians always are pictured as the 
ageressors in wars with them, even though it is well known 
that many whites shot the men for sport and violated the 
women. Do we have to teach falsehoods to children? It is 
true that the elementary grades should not stress the darker 
events of American history, but at least we can confine our 
teaching to events which have significance for our present 
ways of living. 


III. CHANGING CONTENT IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


No area of instruction has received so much attention dur- 
ing the past few years as the social studies. They have been 
subjected to numerous experiments for revision and reorgan- 
ization, from a combined course in history and geography to 
a course in social living that scarcely touches even a fraction 
of what was once considered the meat of the social studies — 
history and geography. In some recent books dealing with the 
elementary school curriculum, the words “history” and 
“geography” are not even mentioned. As a matter of fact 
even the phrase “‘social studies” seems to be losing caste and 
in some instances is giving way to “social living.” 

Many high schools likewise have abandoned familiar con- 
cepts of what constitutes the social studies, and there is some 
evidence in what the colleges call “survey courses in social 
science” to indicate a trend toward integration of former 
separated subject matter into a combination of subjects 
complementing one another and thus providing a wider area 
of study. Regardless of one’s opinion about these experi 
ments, there definitely is an indication that school authorities 
have awakened to the fact that mere knowledge is not a 
guarantee of desirable action and that a mechanistic age 
which valued learning neglected human relationships and 
thereby neglected to teach the main functions of citizenship. 

During the first years after a worldwide conflict it is diffi- 
cult to evaluate the changes now taking place. What is true 
today may not be true tomorrow. War brings hurried change, 
often poorly considered or determined on questionable 
authority or as a result of bias. Decisions are too frequently 
_ made on the spur of the moment without benefit of medita- 
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tion and without allowing sufficient time for mulling over a 
proposed solution. War does not eliminate prejudices that 
existed previously, nor does the desire to do the best possible 
thing for all concerned necessarily mean that all previous 
conditioning and cultural pressures can be suddenly cast 
aside. It is not surprising, then, to find that, from the stand- 
point of content, the whole social science scene is more con- 
fused than ever. Nevertheless, the semblance of a pattern 
that fits some of our pre-war thinking is emerging in the 
colleges, particularly those where armed forces were sta- 
tioned. This pattern, which seems to be generally accepted 
by the colleges, is that of an enlarging social science area. 
So-called “language and area studies” providing a corre- 
lation of language, history, geography, and sociology in class 
periods running much beyond the traditional hour, actually 
resemble what some high and elementary schools have called 
“the core program.” It is interesting to note that whereas 
the army training program approached broad area courses, 
the public schools were, on the contrary, induced to abandon 
them and to adopt so-called “fundamental” courses. Un- 
doubtedly if the colleges persist in developing ‘‘integrated”’ 
or “survey” or “‘consolidated”’ courses, the trend will shortly 
be reflected in the public schools. Thus it is possible that 
many high and elementary school teachers who doubted the 
wisdom of broad fields of study in the public schools may soon 
agree to them. Such a coordination between public school 
and college promises at least a concerted attack on the 
problems of content. 

Perhaps a different analysis may answer the question of 
the value of broad unit courses. Nothing could be more 
potent than a war in bringing out the fact that progress in 
the fields of citizenship and social relationships has not even 
begun to keep pace with mechanical progress. Machines 
brought comforts to many people, but they failed to alleviate — 
the misery of the poverty-ridden fringe living in blighted 
areas in cities, the tenant-farmers, and the rural laborers in 
certain sections of the country. Racial, religious, and eco- 
nomic prejudices continued in spite of improved trans- 
portation and closer contacts among divergent groups. 
Science in many instances was being used to destroy men 
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Thanksgiving provides an opportunity for children to be of service to 
the ill and unfortunate and, incidentally, to become social-minded. 
(Courtesy of the East Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Schools) 


instead of being harnessed to provide them with happier and 
richer living. In spite of the fact that the teaching of citizen- 
ship was included in every school in the country, it certainly 
was not effective. Adults were, and still are, notorious for 
delinquency in voting, office holding, and any real effort to 
clean up politics. 

During the depression years when it was most obvious that 
changes should be made if the school were to have a part in 
such a program, attention was directed to the social studies. 
Educators generally felt that the school could become an 
institution for improving behavior. Fascist and Nazi ideology 
came along and demonstrated a method. It was believed that 
German youth would sacrifice anything, even life itself, for 
the principles it had been taught. It was obvious that, to 
accomplish effective conditioning of this sort for democratic 
living, education had to be a concern not of the school alone 
but of the whole social order and, conversely, that the child 
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Delivering milk in connection with a Swiss unit can be a lot of fun. 
(Courtesy of the Ferndale, Michigan, Public Schools) 


must have appreciation and understanding of that social 
order. Thus the idea began and developed that learning takes 
place not only in the classroom but in the home, the church, 
the neighborhood, and every nook and cranny where the 
child comes in contact with his environment. Education came 
to be thought of not only as a product of books and of pre- 
cepts stemming from teachers but as a product of the news- 
paper, the radio, the movies, the sermon, the gang, the club, 
the neighbors, the streets, and every other contact. In the 
case of the Germans, all these agencies seem to have suc- 
ceeded in producing the end desired —a willingness to 
sacrifice everything of personal value for the supposed 
advancement of the group. 

As a result of the growing recognition of the importance 
of the total environment in learning, the school has produced 
new objectives, new content, and new methods. Most of the 
changes appear to have considerable merit and validity. It is 
generally agreed that history and geography are no longer 
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acceptable as piecemeal, isolated offerings. No longer can 
teachers justifiably emphasize memorization in _ historical 
studies. No longer is citizenship teaching recognized as pri- 
marily a recital of the duties of the President, the method of 
electing Senators, and ways in which a bill may originate in 
Congress. One now finds a broadening in many directions, 
great variety in content, and great differentiation in teaching. 
Some teachers, who are not averse to making experiments, 
have attempted to provide experiences and activities that 
will result in understanding history, geography, and social 
conditions on local, state, national, and international levels. 

The social studies are becoming, more than ever before, a 
complete and unified study of people and their environment, 
how they work, play, relax, govern, and meet the multi- 
tudinous other demands of a complex civilization. The 
content is becoming as broad as life itself and as complex in 
its approach as is the functioning of government, economics, 
geography, ideology, and religion. 

While it must be admitted that the actual working out of 
the social studies program has fallen far short of its objec- 
tives, some of the new ways of teaching have resulted in 
much more practical and realistic attitudes and concepts 
than the former piecemeal style of organization could pro- 
vide. Educators are really beginning to challenge the idea 
that broad understandings of society and of civilization can 
be produced only by reading, lecturing, and quizzing. Seeing 
and hearing at first hand and practicing what is learned are 
assuming more and more importance. 


IV. AIMS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


It may be that aims in the social studies have changed less 
than methods or organization or content but it can still be 
said they are vague, poorly stated, and often confused. In the 
main, there is agreement on whatuchercor al studies should 
eventually, accomplish but disagreement on secondary or 
immediate aims. On the one hand are arrayed the conserva- 
tives, who regard these subjects as an area in which the 
culture of the race and nation can be passed on to coming 
generations. This is well and good and can be approved by 
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all. To many of this group, however, historical events become 
significant as data to be learned rather than data which 
explain a pattern of life; citizenship is to be achieved in- 
cidentally, through a study of the lives of men like Washing- 
ton and Lincoln and through the motivation afforded by a 
study of such events as the crossing of the Delaware, the 
charge at San Juan Hill, and the battle of Gettysburg. There 
seems, however, to be little evidence that the teaching of 
history through. facts, dates, and biography has succeeded in 
any large way in promoting good citizenship. The older 
generation was taught in this fashion and yet adults efficient 
in everyday living have not shown themselves particularly 
willing to accept office or even to take an active part in cam- 
paigns for good government. Voting records usually show 
that elected officials are put in office by minorities and that, 
when significant issues are at stake, it is the minority that 
prods others to the polls. 

Teachers of history in the old school were little troubled 
about election issues. They held that citizenship was the 
concern not of the school but of the home, the church, and 
the community. The school’s duty was to furnish knowledge 
without consideration of how that knowledge would function. 
This is the view of what might be called the “‘pure”’ social 
historians; they believe that knowledge is the important 
objective. 

In the same way, the study of geography is, to the con- 
servative teacher, concerned with acquiring a knowledge of 
boundaries of political subdivisions, forms of government, 
types of peoples, products of all sorts, natural features, cities, 
and ways of living. Promotion of beliefs in the brotherhood. 
of man, the equality of “races, and religious tolerance, and 
furthering an understanding of cultures are not the job of 
the “pure” geographer. 

In summary, the conservative holds that citizenship, 
except as it may result incidentally, does not concern the 
social scientist at all. Nor is he concerned with activities 
involving contemporary studies of the community, socio- 
logical effects, causes of poverty and unemployment, or labor 
migration. Such knowledge is current and relevant only to 
immediate needs. The past, obviously, is more important 
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than the present; every subject of study must be weighed and 
evaluated by the hand of time because in no other way can 
values be determined and true worth established. 

On the other hand, many teachers of today regard his- 
torical and cultural patterns as valuable only when they 
have leads and implications for functional applications. If 
the social studies do not instill better cooperation, willingness 
to serve at personal sacrifice, and a desire to vote and to 
exercise other duties of citizenship, then they are not accom- 
plishing their full purpose. To the teacher with this idea, 
knowledge is incidental and a means to an end; specific facts 
have an important but still secondary value. Accounts of 
wars, battles, and generals, except as they have direct bearing 
on the present, are worthless, and so are data about political 
boundaries, products, physical features, cities, kinds of 
people, and other customary topics of consideration. To 
these teachers, experiences in cooperation and the develop- 
ment of tolerance for children of other races, faiths, and 
customs are supremely important. In this kind of framework, 
beginnings are made by first studying the home and school, 
then the community in all phases of government, politics, 
culture, housing, leisure activities, civic organizations, and 
other SenAeenie factors. After these comes the study of 
wider areas such as the state, the nation, and other lands. 

It should be pointed out that labelling does not always 
show the pattern underneath. There are those who give lip- 
service to the new but who stress the old in spite of their 
avowed approach. Then there are those who testify for the 
old but practice the new in their classes, allowing and en- 
couraging extreme democracy in organization, and stressing 
government, for example, as a living, functional affair of 
the whole community. There are also those who believe in 
the new but are afraid to attempt it, usually because of the 
admitted difficulty of evaluating progress. There are those 
who half-heartedly teach the new because it is the present 
fashion but who secretly believe in rigid subject-matter 
requirements and in knowledge as an end in itself. And, 
finally, there are those who have never taken the trouble 
really to understand the issue at all and who therefore 
proceed with whatever the textbook suggests. 
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In this newer, broader sense, the social sciences have few 
aims not reflected in the total school program. Lane, for 
example, in designating this area as “social living”’ lists the 
following as objectives: * 


1. The building of good social habits such as responsibility, 
initiative, self-reliance, honesty. 

2. Practice in good group living — an increasing desire and 
ability to get along peaceably and happily with others. 

3:6 The widening of horizons — an increasing knowledge and 
appreciation of human life outside our immediate neigh- 
borhood and outside the particular era in which we live; 
an increasing ““space-sense”’ and “‘time-sense.”’ 

4. Growth in ability to learn through experience — the 
ability to consolidate gains and to profit by mistakes. 

5. Increasing knowledge of the subject matter known as the 
“social studies.” 

6. Rich experience in dramatic play in the primary grades 
and dramatization in the upper grades as a means of 
interpreting the social life of our own and of other times. 


The same generalization can be made from a study of the 
objectives listed in Fifth Grade Social Studies Teaching Sug- 
gestions, issued by the Des Moines, Iowa, Board of Educa- 
tion in 1937. Breadth is indicated here: 


a. To understand and appreciate his [the child’s] role as an 
individual in the interdependent social, economic, and 
political groups of which he is a member. 

b. To develop an understanding and appreciation of the 
foundations that the past has laid for the present. 

c. To understand that humanity is progressing and to foster 
interest, desire, and ability to participate effectively in 
promoting this progress. 

d. To build the attitudes of tolerance, respect, sympathy, 
and good will toward all races, classes, and nations. 

e. To develop an outlook on life which will enable one to 
consider institutions and customs critically, and to take 
his place intelligently in a society which will continue to 
change rapidly. 

f. To achieve an understanding of the complex and highly 
organized economic structure by which community, 


1Lane, Ropert H. The Teacher in the Modern Elementary School. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941, p. 134. 
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nation, and world cooperated to make possible the seem- 
ingly simple conveniences of modern life. 

g. To realize the essential interrelationship between human 
life and activity and the natural environment which men 
seek to utilize more and more adequately for their com- 
fort and convenience. 

h. To combat his own ‘prejudices by developing through 
much use the ability to collect, evaluate, organize, and 
use social data effectively to form conclusions. To help 
him know how his mind works and how he arrives at his 
decisions, stereotypes, and biases. 

i. To achieve a reasoned faith and pride in American insti- 
tutions, a knowledge of the processes of their growth, 
and a recognition that they must continue to be suscep- 
tible to further growth and development to meet the 
needs of a changing interdependent world. 


Such objectives are as broad as the objectives of the school 
itself. This suggests that rather than write objectives for the 
social studies it is better to check general school objectives 
for their application to the social studies field. In this connec- 
tion the statement of aims by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission (see above, pp. 11-13) will be most helpful. Many of 
the objectives listed are those which the social studies area 
may well attempt to achieve. 


V. THE PROGRAM IN OUTLINE 


As we have already said, many of the objectives of the 
social sciences overlap those of the program as a whole. There 
are specific objectives, however, to which the social studies 
can contribute most of all. For example, as stated by Rugg, 
this content would be “[the study of] any modes of living, - 
problems, or trends that deal with the economic-political- 
social system.” ! | 

Nearly all those concerned with the development of a func- 
tional social science program are agreed that the study of 
the community itself is the base of the entire curriculum. 
Whether studies proceed out toward an analysis of the geo- 
sraphical factors in life, the historical background of events, 


1Rucc, Haron O. American Life and the School Curriculum. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1936, p. 394. 
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or in other directions, the community itself in terms of 
its social and economic factors provides the best basis for 
understanding and interpreting social science problems. 
Community study must be a continuing study, running 
throughout all grades and underlying all forays into devious 
and divergent problems. From this point of view, world 
understanding is possible only when one has an under- 
standing of the basic community itself; world peace, racial 
understandings, and broad social interpretations are possible 
only when there is peace and mutual understanding in the 
local community. 

Psychologically, community study as the base of the so- 
cial science program is justified. The curriculum program of 
the child, to be most effective, must be selected from his en- 
vironment; that is to say, education, and particularly social 
education, is an interaction between the child and his envi- 
ronment. iBesinwine with the home, expansion can be pro- 
vided by reaching out, as the éhild matures, toward more 
remote aspects of the environment; all aspects, however, are 
part of the total social pattern of which the home is the 
starting point. In this idea the community emerges as the 
over-all source for socializing experiences. As stated by 
Kilpatrick: 1 

To build adequate character one must engage in social 
living. ... We learn the reactions that we live and we learn 
them as we live them. The cooperative community enterprise 
gives the young real opportunity at real social living. In actual 
social settings, social reactions are called for. There is in them 
chance for youth to live at least many of the more social habits 
and attitudes that they should build. And we may say, con- 
trariwise, that without such actual social experiencing, our 
young are learning the inadequate lives that they must live; 
namely not to think adequately about the social situation nor 
to feel justly the evils that others suffer nor to act on social 
thinking. It is dangerously inadequate social education that 
the privileged young get when they know only their sheltered 
lives. In all of this we see once more how life and learning are 
strictly correlated. Our young will learn what they live. It is 
inevitable. 


1 EVERETT, SAMUEL, and others. The Community School. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1938, pp. 15-17. 
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Whereas many schools use the community either as the 
base of the program running throughout all grades or as the 
starting point for the program, it is from here on that great 
diversity occurs in the selection of units of activity. It may 
be assumed, however, that there is considerable uniformity 
in the idea of employing the social studies area as the core of 
the entire elementary school program. It is with this idea in 
mind that the following suggestions are made. 

The main principle in the selection of units of activity is 
elasticity. Curriculum: experiences must be allowed to de- 
velop naturally and to follow the direction of fundamental 
interests. 

Elasticity must not the considered as going “‘all out” in 
eliminating preliminary planning. Even though the program 
must be broad enough to meet individual needs and interests 
growing out of individual and group activity, it must not be 
inferred that there are no limitations as to what can be car- 
ried on. There are limitations, but still this does not mean 
that each grade, year after year, shall follow the same selec- 
tions. Instead, the principle must be recognized that the 
sequence of study followed by one group of children through- 
out the elementary grades is not necessarily the identical 
series that was followed by the children of the grade ahead. 
The objectives may be the same, but it is likely that current 
happenings may result in quite different sequences for two 
groups only one year apart. It is to allow for such possibil- 
ities that the plea for elasticity is made. 

There are two ways in which guides for directing curricu- 
lum development may be utilized without eliminating elas- 
ticity. The first is that which establishes key areas for each 
grade. The assumption on which this method is based is that 
within these key areas one sub-area of group experience can 
lead to another and that all sub-areas are related to the over- 
all topic. Such a scheme states the area in terms of broad 
topics of study. The early Virginia program characterizes 
these topics as major functions of social life: Grade I, Home 
and School Life; Grade II, Community Life; Grade III, 
Adaptation of Life to Environmental Forces of Nature; 
Grade IV, Adaptation of Life to Advancing Physical 
Frontiers; Grade V, Effects of Inventions and Discoveries 
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upon Our Living; Grade VI, Effects of Machine Produc- 
tion upon Our Living.’ 

This kind of framework definitely places emphasis on 
those study activities which have had a bearing on facing and 
solving social problems. Although it is restrictive in the sense 
of limiting the over-all scope of ‘activity, sufficient activity 
can be allowed through following individual interests and 
experiences of children as they explore these areas. 

The second way in which guides may be established is one 
that demands intelligent, efficient, and constructive leader- 
ship. This plan begins without definite over-all “‘themes.”’ 
Building naturally from year to year, one large area of experi- 
ence leading naturally to another, the teacher must be not 
only resourceful but keenly aware of children’s needs and 
current significant happenings. 

The lack of a superimposed integrating theme does not 
necessarily lead to confusion if all possible opportunities for 
recording unit activity, for appraising results, and for co- 
operative planning are utilized. And further, this type of 
approach works out best when teachers progress through 
several grades with the children. Opponents of this plan may 
suggest that a failure to provide large area topics as guides 
for developing experiences implies a lack of knowledge of 
what to provide. On the other hand, this approach may be 
utilized only on an experimental ee eventually leading to 
prescribed general themes. 


Vi IN CONCLUSION 


In utilizing community resources as the starting point for 
developing learning experiences, the school is at the outset 
making learning practical. In view of the fact that schools 
have attempted to educate children in isolation, it is no 
wonder that businessmen and laymen have found fault 
with the product. Business education, vocational education, 
and all aspects of special training services will benefit from 
contact with community life. 

The small child, the child at the elementary school level, is 
going to profit more because what he learns will be found 


1 Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools. Richmond, Va.: 
State Board of Education, 1934. 
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within the environment in which he lives. Through the ex- 
periences in which he participates the school will be seen as 
a part of the community. Thus the idea 1s carried into prac- 
tice that learning represents the result of the reaction be- 
tween the individual and his environment and is thereby 
representative of something far greater than a mere defint- 
tion or an ideal to be sought. 

Education that seeks a continuing reconstruction of the 
total social and individual experience through purposeful ac- 
tivity cannot ignore the activities and phases of learning that 
assume major importance in conditioning the child in a 
broad non-academic sense. According to this theory the form 
and sequence of educational activities are those which best 
adapt the individual as an organism responding to his envi- 
ronment. If education is to be based upon pupil needs — 
growth deficiencies or potentialities brought about within an 
environment — education must do two things: direct 
growth where growth is satisfactory or potentially existent, 
and improve the “soil,” the environment, where growth is 
weak or the potentials for growth are lacking. In other words, 
improvement of environment is one of the factors in the 
teaching process and equally important to that activity of 
directing growth where environmental conditions are satis- 
factory. 

What is a more natural good teaching device than guiding 
the child in relation to the environment of which he is a 
product? And to guide there must be activity. As a matter of 
fact there always is activity. Regardless of the activity of 
the school, the child reacts to his environment. If the school 
works in isolation apart from the life which the child really 
lives, direction of the learning activity becomes meaningless. 
Thus the school must consider the child from the point of 
view of his general pattern. Utilization of community: re- 
sources is helpful and tends to develop learning experiences 
in relation to life as the child lives it. 
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The Sctences in the Curriculum: 


Natural Sctence 


I) THE NEED FOR SCIENCE STUDY 


THE WAR has revealed the need for science study as well as 
for mathematics in the schools. Until recent times, “nature 
study,” taught very incidentally, was the only science in the 
elementary school curriculum. Some teachers did much excel- 
lent work, developing in many instances an intense and last- 
ing love for nature and, in other instances, science concepts 
that have lasted through life and interest that has led to 
permanent avocational pursuits. 

The principal criticism of such teaching has been that it 
lacks breadth of content; it includes little more than flowers, 
plants, birds, and animals. Granted that love for and under- 
standing of nature is of utmost importance for the enjoyment 
and enrichment of life, nature study frequently fails to touch 
many areas in which children have vital latent interests and 
needs. If one was never convinced before, the war has cer- 
tainly emphasized the need for a study of the sun, the moon, 
the common constellations; physical geography in relation to 
formation, function, and description of natural features; geol- 
ogy with its study ‘ common rocks, coal fields, oil, salt and 
mineral deposits; chemistry, as it reveals the cnvironiene 
_ and physics with its study of the sources of energy and the 
applications of mechanics, electricity, magnetism, sound, and 
light. Off-shoots of these in which the war has intensified in- 
terest are the radio, photography, meteorology, motion pic- 
tures, television, and aviation. 

The old conception of science is too narrow to prepare 
children for the post-war world which is, above all, a scien- 
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tific world. Recent discoveries have changed our way of liv- 
ing from one based on candles, horses, and buggies to one 
based on electric lights, automobiles, airplanes, and many 
household conveniences. Children are well aware of this 
change. 


Il. CHILDREN’S INTERESTS IN SCIENCE 


Very few subject areas have the appeal of science when it 
is properly experienced. Among nature study topics, Curtis ! 
reports that rural children are most interested in spring 
birds, land insects, spring flowers, pests, water birds, winter 
mammals, autumn woody plants, and cultivated plants. His 
study also points out that the kind of information desired 
relates to habits, taxonomy, physiology, morphology, econ- 
omy, definition, pedagogy, ecology, and distribution. Habits 
of animals and birds represent nearly a third of the ques- 
tions recorded. 

In the broader field of science Craig reports such interests 
as the following:? birds, stars, sun, water, moon, flowers, 
earth, people, trees, world, electricity, air, animals, clouds, 
Mars, sky, mountains, glass, color, lightning, plants, day, 
time, men, rocks, radio, night, and a long list of other topics. 
To indicate the breadth of children’s interests, Craig lists the 
following as some of the most challenging: 


. The composition and importance of the atmosphere. 

. Vital processes of plants and animals. 

. Distinction between stars and planets. 

. Relation between survival and adaptation of animals to 
their environment. 

. The production, manifestation, and properties of electric- 
ity. 

. Life habits of common animals. 

. Life history of plants and animals. 

. Knowledge that every substance is either (a) an element, 
(b) a chemical compound, or (c) a mechanical mixture. 


BWP x 
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1 Curtis, F. D. 4 Digest of the Investigations in the Teaching of Science in the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company, 1925, 
Vol. I, p. 204. 

2 Craic, GERALD S. Certain Techniques Used in Developing a Course of Study in 
Science for the Horace Mann Elementary School (Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 276). New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1927, p. 30. 
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9. The physical properties of matter. 
to. Weather as a manifestation of cause and effect. 
11. The scientific hypothesis regarding the earth. 
12. Scientific appliances. 
13. The forces determining the present appearance of the 
earth’s surface. 


Children’s interests cannot be considered as springing 
solely from intellectual curiosity. Many of them are related 
to the physiological development of the child. Interests paral- 
lel general development, and change according to the stage 
of maturity. 

Not all interests can be translated into activity, for some 
are quite beyond the exploratory powers of the child. 
Einstein’s theory of relativity, for example, may arouse the 
curiosity of some children but is far beyond their understand- 
ing. Television can be explored in only its simplest phases. 
Electricity and light, as studied in the elementary school, 
can be experimented with only in terms of simple practical 
effects. Children may be taught, however, that a whole life- 
time may be spent in fully exploring very small areas of | 
study. Teaching certainly should be concerned with develop- 
ing broad understandings which will help the individual to 
function more effectively and understandingly as a citizen, 
a home-maker, and a community member. 

When is an interest valid and worthy of pursuit? Slavson 
and Speer have answered this question.! According to them, 
the external symptoms of a valid interest are: 


1. The pupil’s more or less eager response to the learning and 
activity area. 
2. The enthusiasm with which he undertakes the activity and 
learning. 
3. An aggressive approach as contrasted with passive recep- 
tivity. 
. The direction of concentration. , 
. Resistance to termination of the learning area. 
. A progressive development in learning with a minimum of 
teacher-stimulation and a maximum of pupil-function. 


An & 


1Siavson, S. R., and Speer, R. K. Science in the New Education. New York: 
Prentice-taall, Ince 21936, p.os: 
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A fourth-grade group takes a trip to the lake for specimens of pond life. 
(Courtesy of the East Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Schools) 


The existence of a spontaneous interest is not necessarily a 
criterion of whether that interest should be followed by a 
unit of study. Frequently interests are a matter of back- 
ground and experience, and sometimes the result of parental 
indulgence. Enlightened education seeks to convert the pleas- 
ure motivations of the child into a capacity to meet and to 
control reality; its main function is not to gratify the child’s 
desire to magnify his ego. The true criterion of the validity of 
an interest is its ability to satisfy the needs of the learner in 

such a way as to contribute to his intellectual growth and 
character development as well as to his emotional maturity. 

In general it might be said that it is unnecessary to develop 
interests since these are already potentially existent. The 
child is an organism reacting to his environment; the school 
needs only to direct attention to this environment or to 
bring the child into more understanding contact with it. In 
certain science areas, however, children’s contacts are so in- 
direct as to be almost nonexistent. Many, for example, have 
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never heard of the gyroscope, and,hence do not know whether 
or not they are interested. The function of the teacher is to 
acquaint and to orient. If interest is not aroused in a topic 
which the teacher thinks will meet an important need or 
potential interest, then the motivation is faulty or else the 
topic is poorly conceived in terms of pupil background, needs, 
and interests. Science cannot be limited to those areas that 
the child can discover entirely for himself. It must include 
areas which the teacher can lead him to discover. The teacher 
is thus not merely a guide and an adviser in a passive sense 
but also an originator and a motivator. 

Many science textbook writers have not succeeded in re- 
lating their materials to children’s interests. Pollock found 
that only 43 per cent of twenty-five hundred questions ob- 
tained from children were related to content of the textbooks 
studied.} 

Certainly if textbooks were related to children’s interests, 
there would be no occasion for the remark of Hillman: ? 
“There is...no general agreement. as to the topics which 
make up the science of the elementary school.’ Another 
study of about the same period concluded that there is little 
agreement either on materials or on methods of teaching.® 
Recent years have done little to close the gap, although much 
has been accomplished in the way of supplementary reading 
to relate interest and content. 


III. OBJECTIVES IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


The Thirty-First Year Book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education set forth a plan for organizing the ma- 
terials of science instruction around a group of basic concepts 
or understandings derived from the writings of scientists.‘ 


1 Pottock, C. A. “Children’s Interest as a Basis for What to Teach in General 
Science.” Educational Research Bulletin. I1: 3 ff. Jan. 9, 1924. 

* Hitiman, J. E. Some Aspects of Science in the Elementary School (George Pea- 
body Contributions to Education, No. 4). Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody Col- 
leges19243-p.. 27, 

3 Bactey, WILLIAM C., and Kyte, GeorceE C. The California Curriculum Study. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1926, pp. 203-233. 

4“ A’ Program for Science Teaching.” In Thirty-First Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1932, Part I. 
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This scheme of organization for science content was a dis- 

tinct contribution to the field but had the limitation of view- 

ing science instruction from the angle of pure science without 

much concern for the value of science as it may help the indi- 

vidual to interpret and adjust to the problems of modern life. 
Such concepts as the following were proposed: 


LE opace 1s vast. 

. The earth is very old as measured in modern units of time. 
. Life has developed from simpler forms. 

. The sun is a source of energy. 

. There are ninety-two elements. 

. Light 1s indispensable to life. 
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When the above concepts are developed incidentally or as 
generalizations from experience, they become valuable. When 
they become major objectives, then the end achieved is mere 
subject matter without implications for behavior. Modern 
education, with its national and international implications, 
is not primarily interested in this kindof outcome. It is search- 
ing for ways to arrive at generalizations which will aid indi- 
vidual and group effort in adjusting to broad problems and 
situations. This means that the science principles learned are 
to be applied in social-economic settings as well as in the mere 
job of living more adequately in a narrower sphere. 

In this broader concept of the function of the study of 
science, the following objectives can be agreed upon: 


1. To satisfy the child’s curiosity about natural phenom- 
ena 

2. To help the child understand the present industrial 
civilization 

3. To help the child understand the relationship of science 
to health, safety, and conservation 

4. To help the child understand the relationship of science 
to social changes and social attitudes 

5. To help the child understand that science gives control 
of the environment 

6. To help the child develop scientific attitudes 


Some of these objectives require elaboration. Others are 
quite clear. The first objective, for example, needs little 
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explanation; the point has already been made that children 
are potentially interested in all kinds of scientific phenomena 
and that a consideration of a wide variety of topics during 
the period of rapid growth of the child will do much to 
satisfy natural curiosity and interests. 

In exploring the second objective, “To help the child un- 
derstand the present industrial civilization,” science must be 
correlated with the social studies. Science and social science 
become one when such topics as production and machinery, 
transportation and its social implications, communication, 
and the like are studied. The preservation of foods, the use of 
machines in making clothes, and other topics further illus- 
trate this point. Thus the objectives of the social studies and 
of the natural sciences frequently become parallel if not com- 
pletely merged. 

When science is studied as a means for more healthful 
living, again there is a merging of two subject-matter fields 
frequently taught separately. This objective indicates that 
much of health education is to be taught in a new field and, 
further, that science should give consideration to improve- 
ment of body efficiency, physical fitness, and general health 
through all elementary grades. Attention should be given to 
such matters as the effect of alcohol and narcotics upon gen- 
eral health, the need for prescribed medicine, the ineffective- 
ness of patent medicines, and the effects of antiseptics and 
disinfectants. Proper facilities and teacher preparation make 
possible in the upper elementary grades an analysis of tooth 
pastes and powders for pumice, ground meats for preserva- 
tives, and patent medicines for content. Science work organ- 
ized for individual and group attack on such problems is 
fascinating to children. The belief of sun worshippers regard- 
ing the desirable effects of sunlight on the skin, the function - 
and misuse of laxatives, treatment of cuts and bruises are 
still other possible topics of study related to both science and 
health. 

The relation of science to the social studies has already 
been mentioned. The effect of technology on social evolution 
is a problem both of science and of the social studies. Others 
are centralization of industry and the causes of concentration 
of populations. 
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Science as a means of environmental control is a worthy 
and perhaps key objective, which could dominate the whole 
science program if allowed full opportunity for exploration. It 
must, however, be controlled and related to its broader social 
implications. 

The hope for a better world rests upon the extent to which 
science can replace bigotry, superstition, ignorance, and 
prejudice. In attaining this objective the teaching of science 
can play an important part. 


TV-CONTENT (OF SCIENCE STUDY 


A standardized course of study rigidly followed is ineffec- 
tive in contributing to children’s needs and interests. Inter- 
ests develop at unexpected times and in unforeseen directions. 
To fail to satisfy these while they are urgent and vital would 
be to violate the relationship between need and maturity 
which is basic in curriculum selection. The following incident 
is characteristic of what happens when a course of study se- 
quence is rigidly followed: A certain child came running to 
his teacher with a frog. “Look what I found, Miss Brown. 
He was hopping along in our back yard. I know that it is a 
frog, but I don’t know where it has been all winter or what it 
eats. Where do you suppose it is going? Does it have blood 
like dogs and cats? Is the pollywog a little frog? Can’t we 
study about the frog in science class today?” To these que- 
ries the teacher courteously but firmly replied, ‘“We haven’t 
time to study about the frog today because our lesson as as- 
signed in the course of study is concerned with earthworms. 
You will learn about the frog next year when you are in the 
eixtherade!”’ 

It is to be hoped that incidents like this are rare, but un- 
doubtedly they happen all too often. Used in this way, a course 
of study becomes a handicap rather than the facilitating de- 
vice it should be. Probably it should be added that in most 
instances curriculum makers have not intended courses of 
study to be followed so rigidly. Misunderstanding or inef- 
ficiency on the part of teachers rather than administrative 
requirements has usually been the cause of such short- 
sighted teaching. 
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A course of study in science can be highly valuable if de- 
veloped in source units rather than in required sequences. 
Used to provide suggestions for locating information, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and as a guide to help in stimulating the 
interests and needs that children are likely to have at a cer- 
tain age, the source unit can make definite and valuable 
contributions to teaching. It can also assist in preventing 
purposeless and wasteful repetition which would arise if the 
same activities were studied year after year. The teacher has 
a responsibility for guiding children in acquiring a broad base 
of knowledge about science rather than a narrow, highly 
specialized knowledge about a few areas of the field. The 
elementary school is certainly no place to develop science 
specialists. 

With another warning against use of any curriculum ex- 
cept as it meets present interests and needs of children, and 
with the further recommendation that whatever is listed in 
the curriculum should be regarded merely as source material 
to be used whenever it is of value anywhere in the elemen- 
tary school, the following general grade placement of topics 
is suggested as being representative of common interests 
and needs of children'at various ages. For more detailed 
lists the reader is referred to the excellent compilations by 
Craig ! and Croxton.? 

Kindergarten: Activities in connection with dogs, cats, 
goldfish, rabbits, parrots, canaries, etc. All activities entirely 
incidental. | 

Grade One: Autumnal activities of birds, squirrels, and 
chipmunks. What becomes of snakes, frogs, toads, ants, and 
butterflies in winter? Feeding of birds in winter. Tracks of 
animals in the snow. Care of butterflies in spring. Study of 
growth of grass, unfolding of leaves, and unfolding of flowers. 

Grade Two: Study of earthworms and turtles in a terrar- 
ium. Dissection of deserted birds’ nests. Consideration of 
habits, food, and usefulness of birds, earthworms, and pets. 
Feeding and care of pets, with more detail than in kinder- 


1 Craic, G. S. Science for the Elementary School Teacher. Boston: Ginn and Com- 


pany, 1940, p. $19. 
2 Croxton, W. C. Science in the Elementary School. New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, 1937, p. 125. 
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garten. Sun and stars; simple and common constellations. 
Water, ice, snow, common stones, the moon, gravity, common 
trees, common fish. 

Grade Three: Homes made by common insects such as ants, 
hornets, wasps, and bees. Habits of these insects. Observation 
of some of them on field trips and in the classroom. Study of 
usefulness of common insects to man. Consideration of sing- 
ing insects such as cicadas, katydids, crickets, and grasshop- 
pers. Uses of the sun. Extinct birds and animals. The air. 

Grade Four: Honey bees, rodents, opossums, and raccoons. 
Study of habits of the bee, including swarming, making and 
storage of honey, travels, community life, and life cycle. 
Physical characteristics such as numerous eyes, wings, feet, 
antennae, and head. How nectar is changed to honey. Care of 
bees and usefulness to man. Consideration of habits, appear- 
ance, and characteristics of squirrels, beavers, muskrats, 
woodchucks, chipmunks, and rabbits. The compass, simple 
electricity, electric cells, simple electrical circuits, time belts, 
causes of day and night. 

Grade Five: Study of tadpoles, frogs, dragon flies, snails, 
turtles, crayfish, clams, and minnows in respect to appear- 
ance, habits, and usefulness. Identification and characteris- 
tics of common trees. Consideration of habits, appearance, 
and life functions of common snakes, spiders, and mollusks. 
Field trips. Use of an aquarium. Solar system, more advanced 
electricity, illuminating gas, electricity as used for heat and 
light, fire prevention, colors, uses of light, comets, eclipses, 
germs, soils, simple sound, plants and their food, solids, 
liquids, gases, limestone caves, elements, compounds, and 
mixtures, ocean of air, air pressure, compressed air, gases in 
the air, air and health, wind, airplanes, the solar system, but- 
Pe fies’ and moths, erosion, conservation of forest minerals 
and wild life. 

Grade Six: Identification of common birds, habits, food, 
usefulness, migration, nesting, enemies, etc. Our changing 
earth, volcanoes, mountain formation, rocks changed to soil, 
minerals, beginning of life on the earth, coal age, age of fishes, 
age of reptiles, rise of modern plants, first warm-blooded ani- 
mals, ice ages, age of mammals, metals, uses of power, gen- 
eration of electricity, the telegraph, the telephone, television, 
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steam power, gasoline power, electrical power, food as a 
generator of power in the human body, stamping out dis- 
ease, how sound travels, water supply, muscles and health, 
galaxies of stars. | 


V. TEACHING METHODS 


Little evidence has been gathered to date regarding teach- 
ing methods that should be used in elementary science. In- 
structional procedure that functions well in other fields will 
probably be equally effective in science. Although demon- 
stration techniques have been found fully as effective as in- 
dividual laboratory work in the secondary school, all elemen- 
tary science specialists feel that younger children should be 
allowed to handle and operate equipment, specimens, and 
materials as much as possible. There seems little reason to 
doubt that science becomes a much more real and vital ex- 
perience for them if they can take an active part in experi- 
mentation, exhibiting, and other work. Most experiments, 
after all, involve simple equipment that can be handled by 
children. Care must be taken, of course, to prevent their 
handling any equipment or ateriale en might cause 
physical injury. 

In a field as broad as science, individual possibilities are 
practically limitless. Moreover, intensive interests are so wide 
and so numerous that they may be motivated with a mini- 
mum amount of effort by the teacher. Lack of vision on the 
part of the teacher is probably the principal obstacle to effec- 
tive individualization in science. The teacher, often untrained 
and without resources, material or mental, does not see what 
can be done in this area and hence tries to stick to a stereo- 
typed program or follows none at all. 

Probably it is wise to present only a brief list of areas in 
which children often have very deep interests and which they 
will wish to pursue if given encouragement. Those areas are 
radio, television, movies, photography, botany, zoology, as- 
tronomy, Shera sae and physical geography. Within these 
areas, there are countless projects which can be used. 

Te teacher, of course, may know little about the areas in 
which the older children are carrying out an individual proj- 
ect, and in fact she will frequently know considerably less. 
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This does not need to worry her as her role is that of moti- 
vating, giving encouragement, and assisting in finding ma- 
terials. She should use all the resources of the members of 
the group who have special knowledges and skills in giving 
assistance to other pupils who are less experienced or skilled. 
When she is regarded as a guide and counselor, it does not 
matter if certain pupils have skills and experience beyond her 
own. 

A number of elementary schools organized in the platoon 
system have a special science room and a special teacher of 
science. The general trend toward unification of subject mat- 
ter within broad unit areas has puzzled some teachers and 
administrators who have such special facilities. Rather than 
close the room and dismiss the teacher, certain schools have 
developed the consultant or on-call scheme of utilizing teach- 
ers with special training. The advantages of this plan will be 
explained fully in the next chapter; the purpose here is to 
mention that these staff members can be used to far greater 
advantage than can be realized in the platoon system. 

Briefly, the science teacher is utilized in the regular class- 
room where science is involved in the large area activity. 
Such use does not take the full time of this specialist and 
consequently she is available for individual or group activity 
in science in the special room where equipment and facilities 
are available beyond that demanded by the science work in 
the unit activity. Such work in the room is developed on 
an interest basis rather than on a course of study minimum 
program. 


VI. ORGANIZATION 


The question of whether or not to have a definite period 
for science will be settled according to the type of organiza- 
tion of the school and its general methods of teaching. If the 
broad core program is used, with all instruction grouped > 
around projects or centers of interest, science will have no 
difficulty in filling its rightful place. If elementary teachers 
are interested in and equipped for the teaching of science, 
nearly any activity carried on by a group of children will al- 
most inevitably bring in a great deal of science. Fundamental 
interests in science are inherent in all individuals, young and 
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old. All that is needed is teacher alertness and stimulation. 

If the school is organized so that subjects such as arith- 
metic, social studies, art, and music are assigned definite time 
allotments, then certainly science should also be given a defi- 
nite place in the curriculum. It could hardly receive much 
attention if taught incidentally when other subjects have a 
more definite place. Probably a definite place would be neces- 
sary in this case for planning and for unification of effort if 
for no other reason. 

Science should not have and does not need as much time as 
the background subjects. A daily period would be likely to 
dull interest rather than stimulate it because most elemen- 
tary teachers are not equipped for much science instruction. 
Two or three periods a week represent about the average 
amount of time devoted to science in large city schools. 
Smaller cities, small towns, and rural areas very often have 
no regular work in science. The determining factor seems to 
be the interest and training of the teacher. In some relatively 
small population areas, one finds isolated instances of excel- 
lent work but these seem to be the exception rather than the 
rule. 

The science period, where used, should be from forty to 
sixty minutes long, except in the primary grades. It is impos- 
sible to do experiments or carry out any sort of effective 
instruction with any shorter period. A fairly long time allot- 
ment, only once or twice a week, is much better than more 
frequent shorter periods. Wherever possible, however, the 
plan of relating science to broad areas of study is the most 
adequate. 


VII. EQUIPMENT 


Elementary science experiments are performed largely 
with exceedingly simple equipment. Materials are mostly 
secured from the environment, with equipment from five- 
and-ten-cent stores, the home, and occasionally the drug- 
store. 

Perhaps more elaborate supplies would be advisable al- 
though this would seem to be open to considerable doubt. As 
has been stated repeatedly, the content aim in elementary 
science is to give a broad understanding of the natural forces 
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Science experiments can be performed with very simple equipment. 


(Courtesy of the Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools) 


in the environment, of the contributions of the machine to 
modern civilization, of how comforts and luxuries have come 
from the discoveries of science, of the social effects of a mech- 
anized world, and of the utilization on a simple level of those 
scientific discoveries which mean so much in daily living. In 
the light of the objectives mentioned, it is quite obvious that 
elaborate equipment and multitudinous supplies not only 
would be unnecessary but would tend to call forth a type of 
experimentation far removed from the simple applications 
of science which children can make in their own environment. 
It is much better to have them understand that practical 
science is being applied constantly in the home, the neighbor- 
hood, the store, and the office, whereas the science laboratory 
with its expensive equipment is the place principally con- 
cerned with discoveries and new applications. Since whatever 
experimentation and application the children do by them- 
selves have to be done with simple, inexpensive equipment, 
it follows that they should use in school as far as possible the 
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same type of resources they are likely to be able to secure for - 
themselves in their environment. 

It is really surprising how much can be done with simple 
equipment and meager supplies. One can test various types 
of foods for proteins and acids. Dentifrices can be checked for 
the presence of abrasives. Soaps can be tested for the pres- 
ence of free alkalies. Efficiencies of different brands of vinegar 
and household ammonia can be compared. Preservatives in 
meats can be detected. Tin-can telephone and telegraph sets 
can be constructed. Faucets can be made to stop leaking by 
replacing worn gaskets. Electric, gas, and water meters can 
be read and bills checked. Temperature, rain, and snow can 
be measured, and atmospheric readings and relative humid- 
ity can be determined. Time can be told by sundials and 
water clocks. Surveying can be done, as the pioneers did it, 
by using a pan of water for a level and a compass instead a 
a transit. These are only a few of the simple applications to 
daily life which can be made by a resourceful child who has 
been stimulated and assisted by a resourceful teacher in the 
use of the things that are available to all. 


VII. IN CONCLUSION 


In the main, science is one of those areas that can make a 
double contribution to the development of the child. 

It contributes to his social development through integra- 
tion within the broad area study. In the unit activity or the 
broad core base, all children meet as a representative social 
unit. Selection of curriculum experiences finds its ultimate 
guide in the needs of the group. The processes of cooperative 
planning, group activity, and collective appraisal, all em- 
phasize group needs. Children with wide ranges of ability 
and achievement learn to appreciate the contributions of 
each other and of the collective efforts of the entire group. 

Science makes its contribution to individual development 
through its ability to adjust to individual interests. These 
may be of two kinds: those that are motivated by the unit 
activity and those that result from individual backgrounds 
and experiences having no relation to the unit or main theme. 
The school must minister to both types, and science is one 
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of several fields that can be effectively utilized for this pur- 
pose. Developing an individual interest frequently develops 
an ability, and confidence in that ability leads to satisfaction, 
poise, and stability. Science, when so utilized, minimizes com- 
petition so that the child has opportunity to learn the value 
of purpose, planning, hard work, and a personal standard 
of achievement frequently much higher than that of the 
teacher. With careful guidance and direction such achieve- 
ment becomes the rule rather than the exception. 

Through ministering to individual differences not by qual- 
itative or quantitative assignments but by recognition of 
differences in the needs and skills of children, real creative- 
ness and understanding receive their greatest possible en- 
couragement. 
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Arts and Crafts 


I. OBJECTIVES IN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


THE CURRENT rather extensive use of arts and crafts ma- 
terials in the elementary school is a substantial verification 
of the idea that instruction is progressing farther and farther 
from its original read-recite-test pattern. Typical of earlier 
days, for example, was the instruction activity concerned with 
a study of the Pilgrims, which usually took place a day or so 
before Thanksgiving. The only activity required was that 
involved in reading a well-known account of an incident 
connected with the holiday. A popular one was the story 
of the feast given by the Indians for the Pilgrims. Today, 
such a study is greatly broadened and tied in with a larger 
unit activity with some such title as ‘‘ Differences in Frontier 
and in Modern Living” or “Our National Heritage,” and in 
addition it involves dramatics, the use of arts and crafts, and 
imaginative and original writing. 

Educational research has shown the greater values to be 
gained from the study of broad unit areas in contrast to 
piecemeal mastery of “essential” facts. Classroom organ- 
ization follows such leads and is entirely in accord with our 
conclusions regarding the best methods of learning. Children 
now go much further than reading about, discussing, and re- 
porting the ways frontiersmen protected themselves, their 
relations with the red men, and similar topics. They drama- 
tize, they use sand tables, they make pictures of the epics of 
frontier life. They construct stockades, model forts, and typi- 
cal weapons so that they relive to a considerable extent the 
experiences of their forbears. 

Such extensions of instructional activity emphasize the 
fact that we now believe in handwork and in creative activity 
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as essential elements in the educative process. We believe that 
real appreciation results from instruction supplemented by 
the dramatization of historic episodes and by the necessary 
research and the handwork involved. We also consider that 
appreciation results from exploring the full potentialities of 
writing a play. To an adult many of these activities may ap- 
pear superficial and badly conceived, but to the child they 
are dynamic and real and, therefore, educative in their effect. 
As a result arts, crafts, creative dramatization, music, danc- 
ing, and functional handwork have opportunities far beyond 
those afforded by special classes in these subjects. 

In the modern classroom there are four main objectives 
which may be realized through the use of arts and crafts ac- 
tivity. Stated briefly these are: 


1. To facilitate the learning of basic fundamental skills. 

2. To develop maximum manipulative growth on the part 
of children. 

3. To provide a means for creative expression for all 
children at all stages of maturity in all cultural areas. 

4. To provide the means for integrating activities which 
broaden the scope and relate the interests of the chil- 
dren involved. 


To Facitirate LEARNING OF FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS. To 
a considerable degree the materials used in arts and crafts 
work can be so correlated with regular classroom instruction 
as to greatly facilitate the learning of fundamental skill sub- 
jects. Dramatization, mural work, creative writing, all have 
their place in an integrated program of study. Such activ- 
ities not only provide means for motivating learning in other 
fields but they also provide means for adjusting learning 
situations to individual differences. 

To Devetop ManrpuLativE GrowTH. Until a child is 
about eight years of age, his large muscles govern most of 
his physical movement. After this.early period of develop- 
ment, accessory muscles assume increasing importance. In- 
struction in arts and crafts at this stage is most important, 
for physiologically the child grows at a rapid rate and growth 
thereby is most impressionistic. Activities featuring rhythms 
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are essential at this time to bring about maximum coordina- 
tion of movement. Dancing is important as well as certain 
art activities. Drawing should be done by broad sweeping 
movements, large and unrestrained in order to encourage 
large muscle control and development. Coordination of 
movement through the use of the auxiliary muscles is not 
realized until some time later. Children in the primary 
grades should not be given activities which call for narrow 
enforced tracing or coloring because these activities are 
detrimental to achieving freedom of movement. 

Although boys, and girls too, love to pound and to nail, 
it is questionable whether much material of this nature 
should be made available in the kindergarten and in grades 
one and two. Although the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation recommends hammers and nails, braces and bits, and 
simple saws for kindergarten and grades one and two, their 
use should probably be limited to very simple operations. 
Under no circumstances should construction of detailed 
carpentry projects be attempted at these grade levels. 

Art equipment and supplies should dominate in the pri- 
mary grades. Easels, paint brushes, chalk, crayons, plastic 
clay, and clay which may be burned and glazed if desired, 
should be found in these grades for use in developing manip- 
ulative objectives as well as for creative possibilities. Manila 
and construction paper of assorted sizes, a roll of unprinted 
newspaper or wrapping paper, tag board: and other kinds of 
paper should likewise be available as essential equipment. At 
these grade levels, art expression becomes a method for ex- 
periencing primitive forms of recording and for sharing 
emotions and appreciations. Diversity of materials is there- 
fore essential, for they represent the means by which these 
goals may be realized. 

To Devetop Creative Expression. It is reasonable to 
believe that all normal children, in varying degrees and with 
greatly divergent interests and aptitudes, possess impulses 
to create. In its fundamental sense, to create implies nothing 
more than to endow with meaning. It is a fact that genuine 
worthwhile responses will emerge in abundance when en- 
couragement is given, as the child progresses through school, 
by providing him with emotionalizing experiences and by 
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continuously challenging his imagination. Without an ade- 
quate reserve of facilities the teacher is greatly handicapped. 
Without proper perspective and understanding the situation 
is hopeless. Although the belief is difficult to substantiate, 
many educators hold that only through broad emotional- 
izing and cultural experimentation can the child attain 
the attitudes and values so essential for true enrichment of 
living. 

People who have realized such values in their own lives 
believe that the individual who lacks this kind of personal 
maturity is indeed stunted because he lacks the dominating 
essential motivation for breadth in living. All children have 
the right to an enriched environment and the right to be 
helped to exercise to the fullest extent their whole power of 
expression so that every avenue into complete living remains 
open. Not every child can become an artist! But every 
normal child has in him the potentialities requisite for 
artistic living in some life area. 

Each individual possesses to some degree the ability to 
fashion from the materials of his environment some form of 
expression individualized in accord with his personal po- 
tentialities. This viewpoint makes it possible for many 
children to realize the same objectives with varying degrees 
of skill. As potentialities for divergent performances vary, 
so do choices of fields of expression. It is impossible to foresee 
what a given child’s area of choice will be. Some children 
truly find themselves in literature and will subsequently 
express themselves through creative writing. Others find 
satisfaction in rhythmic expression with line and color or in 
recordings of ideas on wood, paper, canvas, glass, or fabrics 
of various kinds. Expression through manipulation may ap- 
peal to other children, and for them clay or wood in its vari- 
ous forms will become a medium. Other children find the 
key through expression in music. In order to succeed in the 
job of releasing inner satisfactions in the child’s dominant 
interest or interests, the school must offer diversified op- 
portunity. 

Most developments in conventional art teaching have 
been given a vocational or disciplinary emphasis. As a result 
of complete teacher domination in selection, creation, and 
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evaluation, the products of such teaching have followed a de- 
fined pattern. Imagination has been quenched and evalu- 
ation results in terms of teachers’ standards. For example, 
in working with wood — and what boy is not interested in 
working with wood from the time when he walks into the 
shop or studio and the fine pungent odor first greets him — 
creative activity is the exception. And why? Because the 
purpose has been to produce, not to create. 

Another attitude 1s universal in preventing the accomplish- 
ment of the goal under consideration. It is the attitude which 
demands knowledge of skills before creative activity is under- 
taken. It is the attitude of the art teacher who insists upon 
teaching the essentials of perspective, line, color, and mixing 
before she allows children to exercise native ability in various 
art media. It is the attitude which parallels that of the gram- 
marian who sees English essentials as an end rather than as 
a means for furthering human understandings. 

The facts of child growth now teach us that all the child’s 
faculties develop simultaneously and therefore he can neither 
be educated nor even efficiently trained by the part or atom- 
istic methods of the past. With the new psychology as a 
wedge, many doors have been opened. A surprising number 
of schools have experimented for five, ten, and fifteen years 
with attempts to achieve creative expression. Many of the 
results, perhaps, the conventional teacher would be hard 
pressed to evaluate. To others, however, they are endowed 
with significant meanings. 

To Brinc AsoutT Procram INTEGRATION. The arts and 
crafts have another value in addition to those mentioned. 
This, more than any other, contributes to program and cur- 
riculum enrichment in the broad area or core fields. In the 
diversified core area, caution must be exercised so that read- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling, which are in reality functional 
rather than terminal skills, do not become sub-areas within 
the broader scope taught purely as subject matter. The 
use of arts and crafts provides a unifying agency for them. 
Only through wide use of the arts and crafts in a core area 
can the greatest learning come to the child in accord with 
his potentialities. When they are used in this way rather 
than as free-for-all daubing in clay or paint or making crude 
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wood products without purpose in a given special period, 
even the conventionalist can see their value. 

Further comment should be made regarding the special 
arts and crafts period. Such a period has values which will 
be discussed later. Here, it is necessary to point out only its 
dangers. 

In the first place, a special period may be a €omplete waste 
of time. Providing lots of material and activity tends to di- 
versify the program to such an extent that unless some uni- 
fying agent is introduced, the activity becomes activity for 
activity’s sake. In the second place, there is danger that only 
minimum values may be realized. This is the case where arts 
and crafts are isolated from the regular school program. In 
this period children are allowed to use the materials of arts 
and crafts and to do a number of things with their hands 
which they did not have the opportunity to do in the conven- 
tional program. In this kind of isolation the academic class- 
room goes on quite uninfluenced by art and craft materials 
and activities. Such a program offers limited values although 
it is true that some values may be realized. Manipulative 
skill can be undertaken along with some creative activity. 
But integration of subject matter is missing and so is the 
motivating factor for bringing individual interests into har- 
‘mony with broad group interests and needs. In this type of 
program, although many new individual interests may be 
revealed, the activities that do evolve have no common back- 
ground or base of common learning. The scheme is also 
limited in its educative possibilities in that it fails to relate 
a narrow field of individual interest to the whole of which it 
might have been a part. 

In the ideal type of school organization, all subject matter 
is presented as supplementary or as functional skills to be 
utilized in contributing to large centers of interest and units 
of experience. In such a program the wide elasticity and 
large time units provide an opportunity for arts and crafts as 
they are needed. They facilitate expression of interests of 
many kinds and also provide opportunity for relating all 
activities to a common problem. In so doing they aid in har- 
monizing’ group and individual expression. When the arts 
help expand the opportunity for planning, executing, and 
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appraising learning situations, their employment as inte- 
grating agencies is fully Pelee, 


‘II. ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE UNIT PROGRAM 


In the discussion up to this point, various types of arts 
and crafts have been mentioned as having possibilities in 
the unit program. Such arts include work in Se mural mak- 
ing, dramatics, music, dancing, and creative writing. It is 
our purpose now to earline some criteria of value in helping 
teachers and children make selections of areas to be explored. 

In the first place, activities selected should result in pro- 
viding children with a medium of experiencing which will aid 
in the solution of problems undertaken by the entire group. 
Making the city layout described on page 8g is an illustration 
of realization of this goal. The construction of street signs and 
miniature buildings involved numerous media, but the entire 
activity led to the solution of a problem faced by the entire 
group. Thus the experience itself was only incidental to the 
total over-all problem. In other words, the activities of con- 
struction aided the learning situation by showing the child 
the relationship between the acquired skill and its appli- 
cation. 

Second, activities selected should be within the range of 
maturity of the child so that goals of understanding and ap- 
preciation can be made compatible with the child’s interests 
and needs. In selecting activities, teachers must ask them- 
selves whether their choices provide enrichment of the pres- 
ent life activity of the child. This means selection within 
his experience range and at the same time opportunity for 
enlarging present understandings. In order to be sure that 
such is the case it becomes necessary for the teacher to know 
the maturity of the child, his manipulative ability, his 
breadth of appreciation, his ability for utilization, and his 
adequacy of expression. Thus there should be no doubt of 
the necessity for understanding the child as a prerequisite 
for satisfactory teaching of the arts and crafts. 

_ Third, activities selected should provide for meeting wide 
, ranges of difference in ability, interest, capacity for under- 
standing, and need for motivation. Many of the well-known 
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fundamental art activities can be profitably handled in this 
connection. Such materials allow for a variety of responses 
from different children and also provide broad stimulation 
to explore abilities, interests, and aptitudes. Sketching, mak- 
ing murals, painting scenery, reproducing miniature build- 
ings, making models, designing costumes, and working in the 
theatre arts are only a few of many possibilities. 

Fourth, activities selected should facilitate the establish- 
ment of personal security, which comes from a growing skill 
in self-direction, self-assertion, and self-appraisal. Real- 
ization of this goal may come through either individual or 
group activity. Through the realization of such goals edu- 
cation in the arts is moving toward the goals of general 
education. The teacher becomes an important factor here 
in assisting the group to make decisions. Whereas the chil- 
dren may develop sensitivity for the appropriateness of the 
medium or the activity itself, the teacher can assist by sug- 
gesting uses and selections which have in them the possi- 
bility of developing these abilities. 

Fifth, activities selected should be broad enough to pro- 
vide variety and yet narrow enough to provide continuity. 
When properly used, variety of media tends to broaden and 
enrich experience. When variety becomes simply novelty, it 
has no importance at all. 

Variety can be spread so thin as to become ineffective and 
wasteful of time. The purpose of variety is, in the main, to 
attain diversity of interests among a group and to broaden 
individual interests rather than to keep children from be- 
coming bored. When the activities around which materials 
are used become so superficial that new materials are needed 
to stimulate lagging interests, it is certain that no values are 
realized either in the core of the main situation or through 
the activity which is used for enrichment. 


III. ORGANIZATION OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PROGRAM 


One of the finest ways to develop arts and crafts in the 
elementary school is to utilize both the broad idea of the cor- 
related program and the best from the idea of the special arts 
and crafts room. The dual plan is possible, however, only 
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Finger painting 1s one of the best activity outlets for young children. 
(Courtesy of the Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools) 


where there are willingness and opportunity to integrate arts 
and crafts in the total curriculum with the facilities made 
possible by a special room. It is the purpose of this section 
to point out the best course to follow when both facilities and 
staff are available. The purpose and philosophy of inte- 
gration have already been discussed. Therefore, on this point 
there is need only to show how the staff in arts and crafts, 
music, art, dancing, and dramatics, can best be employed. 

Organization of the daily schedule has been discussed in a 
previous chapter. As pointed out, many schools are develop- 
ing large area blocks in which a diversity of subject matter 
is employed in relation to unit activity. Where special teach- 
ers are not available, the resources of the regular teacher and 
of the regular room carry on as previously discussed in this 
chapter. Where special teachers are available, the unit or 
project may employ them in relation to their fields. This is 
becoming known as “on-call” teaching. Such a plan may 
seem unduly expensive; but when it is realized that on-call 
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teaching can eliminate much of the day-in, day-out special 
class teaching, the total cost is no more than it would be for 
a special teacher in a given field. Actually the plan provides 
not only for integration of subject matter but for cooperative 
study and direction of a program in relation to the total child 
rather than to the art interests or the music interests of the 
child. 

The phrase “unit activity” or “core,” in which) arca;one 
call teaching is most likely to occur, means a great deal more 
than, for example, arithmetic on one day or spelling the next. 
It means in most instances not a correlation of two subjects 
as we knew correlation in the past, but a correlation of 
several subject-matter fields in a main theme project. 

In the former system the work in science, art, or mathe- 
matics was entirely independent of the work in any other 
field. And perhaps, in some instances, the work in these 
departments should be independent. One conclusion from 
watching the effect of correlated teaching cannot be denied, 
— the planning in all fields affecting a given child should be 
coordinated. Acting on this conclusion, provision is made in 
this program for the development of a better interunder- 
standing of aims and methods between the special teachers 
and the “unit activity.” 

Being “‘on call” does not necessarily mean that the 
teacher so scheduled waits for a special invitation, although 
a definite request from the home-room teacher is generally 
used as the method of letting the special teacher know she is 
wanted on a given day. When she has time on her “on-call” 
schedule not definitely requested by some teacher, she may 
become a participating observer. She works with the children. 
Perhaps an activity of the core program fits in with certain 
aspects of her specialized training. In such instances the 
special teacher finds an opportunity to make a contribution 
to the group. When she can find no way to offer a specialized 
contribution, she will assist the teacher, informally and 
effectively, in carrying out any aspect of the core program 
which the home-room teacher requests. 

The advantages of cooperative teaching are evident, of 
course, in any situation where several teachers have joint 
responsibility. What is to be said here also applies equally 
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well to the special teacher of science, or of music, or of home- 
making. Because current school organization can take the 
first steps in this direction most easily in connection with the 
teacher of art, the discussion is presented in this chapter. 

The type of program? called for requires all teachers to 
have detailed information concerning group interests, group 
desires, group temperaments, and group needs. Through the 
planning periods, participation in which is required of all 
teachers of a given grade, it is possible for a teacher to become 
acquainted with individuals as members of a group and to 
obtain some information of the needs of the group as a whole. 
Likewise it is possible for all teachers to become acquainted 
with the attitudes of all other teachers toward the children 
involved and through the resulting planning activity to 
evolve a common philosophy in regard to needs, interests, 
and the life of the group. 

Particularly, though, cooperative planning utilizing all 
available teachers has far greater utility. In the program 
described, the unit activity provides the underlying theme for 
the whole day.” If this unit is to be comprehensive, well 
chosen, well directed, enriched, and contributing learnings, 
it is absolutely essential that the result represent the very 
best contribution of all available teachers interested in the 
project. Some may not be able to contribute, it is true, but 
the opportunity must not be overlooked for taking advantage 
of any contribution in the way of an idea which anyone may 
have to offer. 

Cooperative planning, that is, the presence and participa- 
tion of teachers other than the home-room teacher in teacher- 

1 Grades vary from year to year quite as individuals do. The idea that thirty- 
five children of grade five one year are quite like those of grade five of the year be- 
fore is inaccurate. Maintenance of this view is convenient for administrators but 
devastating for teachers who are called upon each year to cover the same subject 
matter, exact the same assignments, and obtain equally satisfactory test results. 

2 This does not necessarily imply that social studies dominate the school day 
nor does it imply that a given narrow theme, broad as it may sound, necessarily 
provides the approach in all classes. In this program “A Study of the Fishing Indus- 
try” does not signify painting “marine views” in art and playing mermaids in the 
swimming pool. The two main divisions of the school day are the social activities, 
i.e., group planning, problem discussion, some sort of cooperative group enterprise, 
etc., and special interests, either growing from the unit, such as stage construction, 


mural painting, room beautification, or entirely isolated interests, as far as the rest 
of the room is concerned, such as practicing on the violin or studying arithmetic. 
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pupil conferences and in teacher discussion conferences in 
evaluating teacher-pupil conferences, will inevitably result 
in the selection of a better balanced, better adapted unit of 
activity. Likewise it will result in a better relationship, a 
better understanding, between the home-room teacher and 
the teachers of special-interest subjects. Thus both the 
“theme” and the special offerings will be better adapted to 
each other where adaptation is desired. Where no relation- 
ship is involved, desired, or essential, the special interest 
offerings will be made, at the very least, in relation to the 
larger needs of the individuals involved. 

A good many teachers who try to achieve democracy in the 
classroom fail completely in adjusting themselves, at the adult 
level, to a democratic way of life. Teachers cannot expect to 
achieve in the classroom what they cannot demonstrate at 
the adult level. Too many are inadequately informed of the 
real meaning of democracy. Too frequently they think of it 
as a form of government with no implications for daily con- 
tacts. In its fullest sense it implies democratic procedures in 
every aspect of living. Thus the schools that allow children to 
elect officers and hold courts but that dictate instructional 
procedures, are falling far short of the full opportunities 
implied in “democratic procedures.’”’ Cooperative teaching 
provides a real opportunity for teachers to practice what they 
preach. In spite of teachers’ dislike of being looked at as 
examples, the opportunity nevertheless offers positive values. _ 

The idea that the child rather than the subject is the basis 
of instruction finds little response in a situation that demands 
class after class in a given subject-matter area. Program 
planning and schedule making must be made in terms of 
individuals rather than in terms of subjects. A schedule which 
lists “‘classes”’ rather than “‘opportunities” retards full 
recognition of this view. On the other hand, cooperative 
teaching completely breaks down the emphasis upon subject- 
matter organization. Planning requires discussion of child 
needs and consequently minimizes the pressure for such terms 
as prerequisites and class sequence. Nor can any teacher 
consider a given subject-matter area all-important after 
participating in several planning conferences with children 
and other teachers. 
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One of the requisites for teaching is evaluation of effort in 
relation.to aims and objectives. The sharing of teaching re- 
sponsibility contributes to more adequate evaluation in that 
each aspect of a given field of development is seen in relation 
to the complete, well-rounded development of the whole 
child. In the departmentalized regime a test over a given 
scope of subject matter assumes important implications; in 
the new program a given subject-matter field assumes 
importance only in proportion to the contribution it makes 
to the development of the child. 

It might be argued at this point that the meaning of what 
we are trying to imply is that education should become more 
generalized and less specialized. This, however, is not abso- 
lutely the case. In our program, specialized education does 
have a place; but its place is determined by needs and 
interests rather than by academic standards. 

The place of on-call or cooperative teaching may better be 
illustrated by an analogy from house planning. When one 
wishes to build a home, the procedure requires complete and 
accurate knowledge of utilization, needs, and adaptability to 
future requirements. Recently, master architects have been 
making detailed studies of personal and personality needs 
before they draw even a line on the blueprint. This sort of 
method is the procedure to be followed by cooperative 
teaching. Each detail is to be planned in relation to the’ 
entire functional pattern. 

In a routine which demands evidences of growth in all 
phases of child development, it is quite likely that improved 
evaluation techniques will evolve more readily than under the 
old routine. Growth is on the positive side. Since teachers are 
dealing with human beings at an age when nature is posi- 
tively active, there can be no other result than growth. 
It is not going too far to say that no child can be held static. 
or constant in his development; and yet the traditional set of 
marks at some levels indicates from Io to 30 per cent of 
failures. Who is failing? What has failed to respond? Perhaps 
the answer is that marks represent a ratio between growth 
actually occurring and growth demanded or expected by the 
teacher. The point of view we are advocating takes each child 
without preconceived standards. No child is thought of as 
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presenting negative growth at any time. The actions, re- 
actions, skills, functions, are all evaluated in relation to the 
individual and his group and their ensuing relations. 


IV. THE PROGRAM IN OUTLINE 


Music. Music can be both creative and appreciative in 
the elementary school. It should be so taught as to open a 
vista of wide possibilities for musical expression, and to help 
children realize the joy and satisfaction that comes through 
performing, creating, and listening. It is the responsibility of 
the school to teach children how to utilize music as an out- 
standing aspect of our cultural inheritance. 

All children entering school display great enthusiasm for 
music. They love to sing over and over the songs they have 
been taught, and they carry this love for singing into their 
games and into their lives at home. They are delighted with 
their introduction to instrumental music through simple 
melodic or percussion performance. They listen seriously 
and appreciatively. With proper encouragement they will 
interpret through the dance such music as they hear. These 
beginning children have a natural love for music in all its 
forms — dancing, singing, playing, listening, and simple 
creating. 

The most natural development of this love is through 
singing. The first important job of the teacher is proper selec- 
tion of material. To discard the songs learned in the early 
grades in beginning a formal program involving sight- 
reading, is often discouraging because it eliminates the spon- 
taneous happiness felt in the earlier music. 

Folk songs, which are looked upon by many music 
educators as an unfailing source of material, have a lasting 
appeal as the child gets older, and are adapted to many of his 
learning needs: Children are able to sense the vitality and the 
richness of folk songs. Folk songs, further, lend themselves 
to adaptation to the broader curriculum fields of study. It is 
possible, in studying a unit involving people of other nations, 
to select song material of the region under consideration. 
Even young children can gain some understanding of the 
civilization they are studying from its folk song material. 
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Folk music is without a doubt a mirror of the relation of 
geography to national culture and customs. In the upper 
elementary grades, for example, children can learn the songs 
of a period they are studying, or they may study rather 
objectively instrumental compositions, the composers of the 
period, and the circumstances which motivated their works. 
And finally, style and type of the music can be seen as a 
product of environment. 

How any music teacher has expected to secure much 
appreciation of music merely by playing records on a phono- 
graph or by having children listen to the radio, is quite 
beyond understanding. One does not appreciate by being 
told to do so but by actual participation. Of course children 
should have an opportunity to listen to various types of 
music if they desire to do so; but music produced by members 
of their own group, by other school classes, or by neighbor- 
hood amateurs may bring fully as much listening and 
appreciative enjoyment as that produced by professional 
symphony orchestras or choruses. Most appreciation of 
good music will be gained by taking part in producing it. 
Listening should be distinctly subordinate because children 
learn best when engaged in an activity. Appreciation should, 
therefore, be an integral part of the music program and not a 
distinct activity. It will be gained by personal participation, 
with occasional brief listening periods when it seems profit- 
able to have them. Appreciation cannot be poured in; it 
must be a real purpose and a functional activity of the child! 

Any elementary school grade is competent to do work in 
musical composition that is related to certain phases of unit 
study. A poem or a story written by someone in the group 
may motivate work of this kind. All the children working 
together may contribute phrases or words leading to the 
completion of the project. In developing the music, the chil- 
dren will be encouraged to sing phrases that might seem to. 
fit. The finished product certainly will not represent a work 
of art and will frequently violate the “rules,” but it will 
represent expression in musical terms. 

Older children are more likely to choose instruments in 
connection with their composition work. Their starting point, 
as in the lower grades, will frequently be a group composition 
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(literature or poetry). With their broadet experience and 
greater maturity, they will be able to analyze somewhat in 
terms of rhythm and meter; and when they have established 
“form,” the selection of the tune will be simplified. Fre- 
quently also their need for a composition will be motivated 
by their work in dramatics or by their study of a period in 
which they wish to experiment with contemporary factors 
governing composition. 

Opportunities for the construction and use of instruments 
of a particular type are quite unlimited. In a good many 
instances the use of ancient scale-organization and tuning 
of instruments has led to a discussion of our own aspects of 
theory. 

Much of the boredom which accompanies singing at the 
present time seems to be due to emphasis upon reading notes 
at sight. Many music supervisors seem to feel that children 
should read music as easily and fluently as they read language. 
This comparison with language reading sounds well but is 
largely misleading. Language reading is carried out con- 
stantly, while the reading of music is done at but infrequent 
intervals. Further, the child is accustomed to language from 
infancy, while singing is a rather occasional occupation. 
Every youngster has been spoken to and has talked. When he 
enters school, he has a vocabulary of about twenty-five 
hundred words. He has seen signs and has observed others 
reading newspapers, magazines, and books. On the other 
hand, his first-hand acquaintance with music is rather 
limited. He has heard music over the radio and possibly 
played in the home. He may have sung a little and may 
know a few tunes. His acquaintance with music is certainly 
only a fraction, though, of his. acquaintance with language. 

Furthermore, children learn to read by a laborious process 
that occupies a large portion of the school day. Singing can 
legitimately be allotted only twenty or thirty minutes per 
day. It is too much to expect children to read music com- 
petently. Added to this fact is the question of method: 
reading has been investigated continuously for years and is 
now taught scientifically, but methods of music teaching 
have had almost no investigation and are still rule-of-thumb. 

Undoubtedly the validity of teaching sight singing can be 
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challenged. Music teachers must admit that few children 
really can sing by note and that most of them learn tunes by 
hearing others sing them or by hearing them played on the 
piano. Even amateur quartets, choruses, and choirs learn 
their parts by rote, in spite of the fact that many have been 
drilled in note singing throughout their school days and 
presumably were proficient at it by the time their formal 
schooling was completed. 

Most individuals who play musical instruments can, of 
course, read by note. These people, though, must practice 
regularly and must have the benefit of individual or small- 
group instruction. These are quite different conditions than 
those found in public school music. 

Of course we shall always need professional musicians to 
furnish entertainment by means of the radio and the concert 
hall and to serve as accompanists and directors. These 
people need professional training which they cannot hope to 
obtain in the public school. But since most children are not 
to become professional musicians, they should not be afflicted 
with the objectives, techniques, and drill required of those 
expecting to earn their living through music. 

Children, of course, should use notes but only incidentally. 
From the third grade on, music books should be before them. 
These are guides, to be used with whatever proficiency the 
children possess. The teacher, for example, indicates the 
meaning of holding a half or a quarter note not long enough 
or too long. She explains the meaning of rests if they are 
ignored by the group. She indicates the position of the higher 
notes on the staff. Incidental note reading thus takes place 
but only as it functions in learning a song. It occupies only a 
small part of the period and is only infrequently drilled and 
so does not become boresome. It is treated as a tool for gain- 
ing enjoyment, not as an end in itself. 

Children who enjoy playing in orchestras and bands 
should, of course, be given every possible opportunity to do 
so. Many schools furnish class instruction in this activity 
free of charge or at a small cost. Probably playing instru- 
mental music can afford enjoyment only if there is fairly good 
proficiency in note reading and in technique. It is, therefore, 
on a higher level and will not be participated in by all young- 
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sters. The school should foster orchestra and band as worth- 
while activities. Doubtless individual instruction, if the 
school facilities will permit it, should be given to all those 
who can profit by it. Enjoyment should be the principal aim 
since few children taking part in school orchestras and bands 
will ever make their livelihood as professional musicians. 
If the school helps children to discover their potentialities as 
musicians, encourages development, and furnishes pleasure 
to children or adults through participating in instrumental 
music, that is about all that can be expected. 

Arts AND Crarts. There will be no attempt here to sketch 
even an outline of a program for this field. Arts and crafts 
are a resource rather than a content of study. In the one- 
teacher school or in the village elementary school where no 
special room or special teacher is available, the subject can 
be handled only as supplementary to the total program. 
The work which can be done, however, in a one-room school 
under the direction of a teacher appreciative of the contri- 
bution of the arts, is unlimited. Here there is necessarily no 
schedule rigidity. Art for all grades can be developed around 
a program calling for improving the total school environ- 
ment, inside and out. Pictures, murals, and landscaping for 
the purpose of providing artistic Seti: are basic in 
any art program. 

Where a special room and teacher are available, the 
program likewise should grow out of the environmental needs 
of the school and community. The program in this kind of 
situation is one of supplementing the many resources de- 
veloped around the potentialities of children. Such resources 
include all sorts of common tools, large and small, power 
saws, hammer, nails, clay, looms, drawing materials, and 
equipment for leather tooling. Lumber, paper, paints, 
screens will also be available. In some of the better schools 
there will be a kiln for firing and glazing pottery. This room 
and its teacher will be a resource, equipped to give assistance 
to group unit activity and for long hours of individual ex- 
ploration and creation according to interests and abilities. 

Where fine equipment and materials cannot be made avail- 
able, children can often bring them from home. Lumber from 
back yards and basements can be used. Papier maché makes 
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excellent articles of various kinds, and the clever teacher can 
do much with newspapers. In rural communities there are 
almost unlimited possibilities for such homely materials 
as corn husks, milk-weed pods, corn cobs, and berries. 

Painting or drawing from models is, of course, to be 
avoided unless it fulfills the needs and interests of the chil- 
dren. So is the sort of curriculum guide which outlines what 
is to be done grade by grade and then insists on set instruc- 
tion. Children are seldom interested in drawing from models, 
preferring rather to draw from memory such things as pets, 
street scenes, and home scenes. Neither do they want to 
receive formal instruction in advance of starting to paint or 
draw. After they have made a beginning, they may wish 
help. To insist on formalities before they start their work is to 
kill much interest. 

THE Dance. Like language, music, arts, and crafts, the 
dance is a medium of self-expression. With the right condi- 
tioning and practice, children can express themselves just as 
intelligibly by means of the dance as they can through any of 
the other media. Furthermore, it serves as an outlet for 
pent-up physical energy and for emotional blocking. Rightly 
used, it becomes a most valuable part of the vital experiences 
which help to develop children into well-balanced, socially 
adjusted, normal youngsters who have built, during their 
childhood, a foundation of lasting growth and development 
which will serve to carry them through the difficult periods 
_ which lie ahead. 

As with all other forms of expression, the dance should 
have no set curriculum or fixed exercises. One expresses when 
he feels and not upon command or precept. True, it is per- 
fectly proper for the teacher to have at her command a 
knowledge of the types of dances which children of various 
ages commonly enjoy. It is also proper for her to stimulate 
children toward activities in which normal youngsters of that 
age usually engage. To devise and to enforce a rigid curricu- 
lum in the dance, though, is as puerile and lifeless as to 
approach vocal music by note learning or to teach art by 
lectures on form and design. 

The dance, further, should not be encumbered by narrow 
limits beyond which it may not pass. Dances often grow 
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quite properly into dramatizations, plays, and other forms of 
dramatic effort. To limit the bounds of the dance is to 
pigeon-hole expression and enjoyment. Like all other 
activities, it should be a part of the worthwhile units or 
projects being carried out by the children. 

In the dance, the place of the specialist is even better 
defined and more fundamental than in the rest of the arts and 
crafts. Most regular classroom teachers are not by nature or 
training equipped to give assistance to children in this form 
of activity. The teacher has to be someone who loves this 
form of expression, who feels rhythms well herself, and who 
is able to demonstrate how the dance should be done. 

In practice, for the children of the primary grades, the 
dance teacher should be the one who teaches music. For 
children up to ten years of age, the two are irrevocably woven 
together. Without music there can be no dance, and without 
the dance the children seem to have no medium for display- 
ing the emotions they feel. 

For older children, the dance teacher will ordinarily be the 
gymnasium instructor. The skills demanded by children of 
from ten to thirteen or fourteen years of age represent a 
much more highly specialized type of knowledge than that 
required for younger children. 

As with all other creative activities, the special teacher 
should coordinate with the regular work of the classroom. 
The dance is not a thing set apart; instead, it is but part of 
the whole. Children often, for example, secure their stimula- 
tion from music, social studies, reading, or science. Indian 
dances, motivated by the reading period, are very common. 
Negro spirituals serve as stimulation for dances embodying 
the hopelessness and everlasting sorrows of slavery. The story 
of snowflakes fluttering down in the first storm of winter 
may encourage a dance. Certainly one does not dance unless 
he feels, and he does not feel unless he has experiences. 
Experiences may be actual or they may be gained vicariously 
through reading, art, discussion, or music. 

The dance is taught in a favorable environment of attrac- 
tive stage, gymnasium floor, or playroom, equipped with 
radio, record player, and rhythm instruments. If certain 
standard costumes can be provided, so much the better. 
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The teacher does not simply announce the dance and 
demonstrate its steps. Instead, building on a knowledge of 
real or vicarious experiences that the children have had, she 
helps them recall emotions and stimulations. Then, with the 
proper moods established, she encourages interpretations as 
each child feels and reacts. 

Children who are bashful or self-conscious must, of course, 
be urged to participate. Occasionally the teacher must give 
help with steps which children are unable to execute. Gener- 
ally, though, the dance teacher serves as a guide and as a 
motivating and coordinating agent. 

With moods once established and with action started, 
children are stimulated to express themselves clearly and 
forcibly. This form of expression, rightly done, is as under- 
standable and as clear as the canvas, the song, or the printed 


page. 
V. IN CONCLUSION 


The arts and crafts are but part of the equipment for 
attaining the ultimate goal of the elementary school — the 
facilitation of growth and development of the child into a 
well-rounded individual, physically, mentally, socially, and 
emotionally. As such they serve as media of physical develop- 
ment, of creative expression, of socializing, and of mental 
stimulation. 

As well as being separate areas, the arts and crafts assist in 
carrying out the regular classroom activities in which children 
are engaged. They are thus unifying and expressive agents 
rather than activities whose ends are found exclusively in 
themselves. 

Arts and crafts are not taught through a formalized course 
of study which prescribes the activities for each grade level 
and the way in which they should be taught. Instead the arts 
and crafts utilize the worthwhile experiences and activities 
of the regular classroom. Duplication is not to be feared; 
in fact it is often to be welcomed. Thus children in both 
the first and the sixth grades may be drawing landscapes, 
but on a different level. Children of both the second and 
the fifth grades may be engaged in dances, but in different 
ways. 
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Special teachers of the arts and crafts are highly desirable. 
Frequently they should originate activities as well as help 
the regular classroom teacher with activities in which she 
cannot easily be proficient. Such special teachers should be 
familiar at all times with what is happening in the regular 
classrooms and should endeavor in every way to correlate 
their activities with individual and group needs. 

Special laboratories for the arts and crafts are highly 
desirable although not absolutely necessary. No teacher of a 
regular classroom should give up in despair if she does not 
have specialists or special laboratories at her disposal. In- 
stead, she should utilize whatever facilities she has to give 
children an opportunity to express themselves as well as they 
can. Lacking tools and other equipment, they can be en- 
couraged to employ and develop their own resources. 

To neglect creative expression through the arts and crafts 
is to neglect the training of a very real part of the child. 
Without opportunities in this area children are robbed of a 
part of their birthright which society owes an obligation to 
furnish. 
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Auxiliary Services and 
Supplementary Content 


I. AUXILIARY SERVICES 


IN THE MAIN, auxiliary services are those facilities which have 
for their purpose the achievement of broad educational goals 
but are not necessarily formalized instructional activities 
nor a part of formal instructional content. The two most 
important of these facilities are the health program and the 
library services. Of course it is possible that a given school 
may have a specific library period, and it is even more likely 
that the school maintains a definite health period. 

Sometimes the library services are quite separate in their 
organization and administration from such classes as reading, 
English, and social studies, and in other instances library 
services exist as supplemental facilities for all class work. 
The latter organization is more in keeping with the phi- 
losophy of instruction which has been built around our 
knowledge of how children grow and learn. 

The health program likewise exists in many different types 
of organization. In many schools health and physical educa- 
tion are combined in a. period meeting daily or two or three 
times a week. In such an organization as this it is not un- 
common to find the daily period devoted three times a week 
to informal physical education activities and the remaining 
two days given over to formal health instruction. 

In the following sections appraisals will be made of the 
most common types of organization of these services. 

Lisprary Services. In none of the instructional programs 
described in Chapter 3. is there a specific library period. 
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However, a library of some kind exists in almost every school. 
In the poorest school there are a few books available for 
children; in the large, better equipped schools there is a 
library with many books. Only where a regular library exists 
is it possible to offer a formal library period. Such an offering 
usually provides two or three school periods a week to each 
grade. During these periods the entire grade comes to the 
library, with or without the home-room teacher. Where a 
library exists without a librarian, the home-room teacher 
assumes responsibility for supervising and directing the 
activities of the children. 

There are many weaknesses in this kind of organization. 
In the first place, the library period becomes either a content 
period where children are taught library skills or it becomes 
a kind of study hall. There is nothing wrong or disgraceful 
in knowing library skills, but frequently children struggle 
with library systems without ever learning to love books or 
reading. And just as often it so happens that learning library 
systems leaves too little time for learning to know the library 
as an accessible source of information for problems on which 
children may be working. 

Even in a fairly large school it often happens that the 
library is not quite large enough, or has not quite enough 
books, or has not quite enough help to make its facilities 
available at all times for all children. Some limitations need 
to be provided and some sort of scheduling is almost always 
necessary. This is not, however, carrying scheduling to the 
extreme already noted, in which each grade has a definite 
period and can use facilities only during that period. The best 
type of utilization results when children can come to the li- 
brary without coming as a grade unit. Where this is possible, 
they can use the library as a source for materials related to a 
unit or project or as a source for information on some’ in- 
dividualized interest. Such utilization also provides oppor- 
tunity for recreational and broad reading activities. 

Where a librarian is available, she should be considered a 
special teacher. This places her in the same category as the 
art teacher, the science teacher, the physical education 
teacher. As such a staff member she should be available as an 
“on-call” specialist in the broad unit area. She meets with 
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those who are planning unit sequences and is a frequent 
visitor in each room where unit activity is developed and 
carried out. Naturally she has a specific responsibility. It is 
her task to suggest resources, to name books and make them 
available, to collect pictures, posters, and other materials 
which might be advantageously used in the unit, and to 
arrange library displays in relation to dominant group activ- 
ities in various grades. 

Even where a good central library is available, partial 
decentralization is highly desirable. Children must learn that 
the library is a place where help can be received and from 
which books can be taken home for intensive study. Nothing 
will do more to inhibit library use than to condition children 
in such a way as to regard the library as something sacred or 
awesome. On the other hand, nothing will do more to develop 
habits of use carried into adult life than to portion out to the 
various home rooms books and other material readily avail- 
able to children. 

Another argument for partial decentralization of library 
facilities can be made. It is based on the idea that the proper 
carry-over will not be made unless the-child gets accustomed 
to having books around him. Many children, as a matter of 
fact the majority of children, grow up in an environment 
which is sadly lacking in its bookish associations. To over- 
come the effects of such a background, it is essential for the 
child constantly to find himself in an environment of good 
books. His home room and his classrooms, particularly his 
home room, should simulate a comfortable, challenging, and 
enriched home atmosphere. The child who goes through ten 
or twelve years in such a background with literary challenges 
within easy reach, is likely to carry it into adult life. 

There are certain library skills which every child should 
learn. Knowledge of them gives him confidence and prevents 
inhibitions which keep him away from the resources in large 
city libraries. It is not the purpose here to outline these skills 
or to arrange a sequence for teaching them. They are well 
enough known already to librarians and to teacher-librarians. 

The skills selected for teaching should be organized on a 
source unit basis. Such an organization makes it possible for 
home-room teachers and their groups to relate the teaching of 
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Rest periods are an absolute essential for children in the lower grades. 
(Courtesy of the Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools) 


library skills to unit activity and provide the opportunity 
for such learning when there is need for the skill. This idea 
makes skills secondary, not something to be learned for its 
own values but tools in a broad learning opportunity. 

HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation. By treating this sub- 
ject under the classification of auxiliary services we do not 
mean to imply that physical education classes should not 
be available daily for all children in the elementary school. 
Health services as such are common in nearly all good schools. 
There needs to be, however, a greater integration between 
physical play activities and the dance, music, pageantry, 
and dramatics; and likewise, there needs to be greater 
integration between all these activities and the broad unit 
areas. Where such broad integration is achieved, it is not 
necessary that periods be given over daily for purely physical 
activities. This does not mean that there are no values in 
either organized play or free play. Both are desirable and 
necessary. 
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The total school program is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the whole child, his physiological, mental, social, 
spiritual, and emotional growth. The goal of the program is 
to facilitate maximum development of each boy and girl in 
respect to his potentialities. It is the purpose of the school to 
provide experiences which will aid in the realization of this 
goal of child growth and development. 

Health and physical education in such a concept share with 
other areas in their contributions to this end. They are thus 
more than a subject to be taught within an allotted period 
in the school day. Consequently, responsibility for these 
activities cannot be delegated exclusively to a given class 
period or to a special physical education teacher. Every 
administrative or executive officer and every teacher has a 
part to play in this program. As intimated above, it affects 
not only physical and mental health, but emotional and social 
development as well. The broader point of view of today 
recognizes the health aspects of all instructional experiences 
and of all experiences outside of school. Stated briefly, the 
objective is the maximum development of integrated indi- 
viduals who apply the principles of wholesome living to their 
daily life activities. 

This point of view did not arise in a day nor does it result 
from war-time thinking. It has evolved over a long period 
of time. According to a statement in a Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction Bulletin, it is a growing one represented 
by all the five steps in the following stages of development: 


1. This period was characterized by an effort to detect and 
exclude those in the school who, because of communicable 
disease, threatened the welfare of others. 

2. In this period there was added the responsibility of find- 
ing the pupil with physical defects and taking steps to secure 
correction of them. 

3. This period was marked by a growing consciousness that 
health activities are carried on not only for correction but for 
educational values as well. 

4. This period was marked by an expansion of stage three 
and included such concepts as (a) all teachers are health 


1Exuiott, Eucene B. The Health Services in the Schools (Bulletin No. 321). 
Lansing, Mich.: Department of Public Instruction, State of Michigan, 1943, p. 7. 
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teachers, (b) the health program concerns itself with personal 
and community health, (c) personal health should include 
physical, mental, and social well-being, (d) health education 
‘isa 24 hour program 365 days in the year and involves the co- 
operation of all home and community agencies as well as the 
school. 

5. This period, the present one, is marked by a growing 
realization on the part of the physician, dentist, and health 
service groups that they have a definite responsibility to make 
a contribution to the educational experiences in the school in 
the area of healthful living and that they should cooperate 
fully with the schools to achieve this end. 


During the early part of the century, physical education 
was concerned with corrective posture and with the system- 
atic and regular development of muscles in various parts of 
the body. Physical tests and examinations were made and 
recorded for all pupils. Each individual was urged and ex- 
pected to undertake prescribed activities which were designed 
to correct imperfections in posture or to develop muscles 
lagging behind others. Games had little place except to 
furnish motivation or reward for the systematic work other- 
wise prescribed. Formal group as well as individual drill was 
popular. It was the era of emphasis on wands, dumb-bells, 
ladders, weight pulling, rope climbing, horses, parallel bars, 
and mats. 

In the twenties and thirties came the great emphasis on 
free play. This meant games and more games. In some schools 
emphasis was given to games that could be carried on into 
adulthood. In this category were tennis, golf, quoits, volley- 
ball, and archery. In the main, boys emphasized the more 
strenuous group sports; and individual games with a carry- 
over into adult life became girls’ choices. Enjoyment and 
recreation was the guiding principle, with muscular develop- 
ment and health education decidedly incidental. Today 
health education has broadened considerably beyond either 
of these concepts, as indicated by the following illustration. 

A rather recent appraisal of the health program in the Ohio 
State University School resulted in a statement of purpose. 
It was to facilitate physical fitness, the achievement of 
success, a growing sense of security, and the development and 
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clarification of the child’s social outlook. Further goals were 
the encouragement of creative expression, the ability to 
think, sensitivity to social problems, and ability to co- 
operate. 

In this program it is realized that the physical, the emo- 
tional, and the intellectual aspects are all component parts 
of a developing personality and cannot be dealt with sepa- 
rately. Physical well-being is considered as resulting only 
from proper medical attention, proper utilization of diets, 
and opportunities for proper body functioning and develop- 
ment. On the other hand social, mental, and emotional 
well-being are regarded as resulting only when the environ- 
ment is so ordered as to produce a minimum of anxieties, 
conflicts, and stresses. In this connection it may possibly be 
a fact that the free play period of an earlier day furnished an 
outlet or a compensation for the child who spent most of his 
school time in classes where anxieties, conflicts, and stresses 
were often inherent in the ordering of the instructional pro- 
gram. Thus such a broad viewpoint demands that each 
instructional area must make its contribution. 

The University School attempts to attain breadth in its 
program by examining the characteristics of an optimally 
healthy person. These characteristics, in the area of personal 
living, seem to be the following: ” 


1. The individual’s vigor and tone imply reserves of energy 
and initiative which require a satisfactory balance of the meta- 
bolic processes, freedom from infection, normal functioning 
of bodily routines, and an absence of emotional and physical 

‘ strains. He is characterized by vitality and animation. and 
tends to hold an optimistic point of view. As a result of genuine 
security he is self-composed and seldom shows signs of embar- 
rassment. He is growing in readiness for adventure, in enjoy- 
ment of active participation, and in eagerness to meet the 
problems of living. 

2. His bodily parts function harmoniously with optimum 
efficiency in energy transformations. His physical make-up is 
indicative of harmonious and unified activity, muscle coor- 


1 Griicurst, R. S., and others. “Improving the Health Program of the Ohio State 
University School. is Djeenicnel Research Bulletin, XXII: 143-162. Sept. 15, 1943. 


? Ibid., pp. 145-154. 
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dination is well developed, and there is no glandular im- 
balance. | 

3. The individual develops a sense of achievement. He is 
growing in faith in himself through reasonable success in 
sports, in the social graces, and in intellectual, aesthetic, and 
practical activities. Balanced interests and a sense of well- 
being or personal effectiveness are developed. The satisfaction 
experienced from the successful completion of an undertaking, 
as well as from the approval of the group, stimulates him 
to continue giving his best efforts to the solution of other 
problems. 

4. He gradually achieves status as a person through growth 
in independence, in establishing security, and in developing a 
sense of belonging. He feels that his selfhood has some anchor- 
age, the security of which is evidenced by his growing social 
status. He is gradually achieving recognition from the group 
through his intelligent suggestions and his method of solving 
problems. 

5. He gradually frees himself from childish egotism and 
shows growth in social sensitivity and willingness to sublimate 
personal desires to the larger concerns of the group. He in- 
creasingly takes more interest in and derives more satisfaction 
from participation in group problems. 

6. He understands the wide range of variability that exists 
among “‘normal” individuals, and becomes better able to 
accept his own personal variations and hence to live more 
intelligently. Furthermore, he becomes more intelligent and 
less emotional in his reactions to and criticism of variations 
in others. He understands that he himself contributes to 
normalcy in basal metabolism, blood count, blood pressure, 
height and weight gains, at certain age levels; if the range of 
his own measurements is too great he seeks medical advice. 

7. He gains in understanding of his sex role. His under- 
standing of the masculine and feminine roles and what they 
require and offer is increasing. There is growth in understand- 
ing of the maturation cycle from infancy to adulthood and 
perception of his own maturation in the light of these normal 
developments. 

8. He gradually achieves a consistent outlook on life which 
serves to unify his living and to give it significance and direc- 
tion. 


The optimally healthy individual has in his personal- 
social life the following characteristics: 
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1. He has status in the family, for the other members 
recognize his particular interests and the certain abilities in 
which he excels. Growth is evidenced by ability to participate 
freely in the solution of family problems, recognition of the 
causes of conflicts in standards between himself and his par- 
ents, and sincere efforts to arrive at satisfactory adjustments. 

2. He is growing in status in various groups and with his 
age-mates of both sexes. This is evidenced by increasing ability 
to do a number of things well enough to win the approbation 
of his fellows, and to accept group responsibilities. 

3. He is frank, communicative, and sociable, and is growing 
in his ability to enter heartily and with enjoyment into the 
art of social intercourse. His socialized emotional expressions 
are wholesome. As a result of the growth of responsiveness to 
social stimulation, he is gaining in ability to form acquaint- 
anceships easily and is developing the art of enjoying the 
companionship of his fellows. This growing ability to meet 
people is an index to social self-confidence and inner security, 
which is a direct outgrowth of his sense of status. 

4. He is considerate and helpful and is growing in his con- 
cerns for other people, their plans, successes, and failures. 
There is evidence of growth in ability to enter appreciatively 
and sympathetically into the lives of others, sensitivity to the 
effects of his own actions as a citizen, producer, and consumer 
upon the welfare of others, and concern for the greater good. 
This is evidenced by understanding of and intelligent partici- 
pation in community health measures such as quarantines, 
immunizations, vaccinations, and tests such as the tuberculin, 
Schick, and Wassermann. 

5. He is growing into a satisfactory heterosexual adjust- 
ment. This is indicated by growth in the ability to work out 
both immediate personal life and activities in wider relation- 
ships without hindrance from antagonistic feelings toward the 
other sex. This development is dependent upon the under- 
standing and appreciation of the current roles of the sexes 
and upon the understanding that as changes in society occur 
some aspects of the present roles may also change. 


In the area of wider social relationships the optimally 
healthy individual should, in the opinion of the committee 
members, have the following characteristics: 


1. He grows in zeal for promoting more healthful living 
through social reconstruction. His understanding of the 
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individuals whom he meets develops sufficiently to form the 
basis for a generalized understanding of humanity and human 
needs. He learns to evaluate social institutions in terms of 
their effectiveness in meeting human needs. His sense of re- 
sponsibility for sharing effectively in the solution of com- 
munity problems and his understanding of the techniques of 
effective action are increasing. He grows in his concern for 
promoting public health through such means as control of 
communicable diseases, pure food and drug laws, housing, 
recreational facilities, control of noise, smoke, and soot, and 
more effective utilization of the press and radio. 

2. He achieves status in society through increasing eco- 
nomic independence and social competence. Increasingly he 
feels that he is giving society value received and that his eco- 
nomic contribution is wanted. 

3. He achieves status in society as a contributor to the fur- 
thering of more democratic ways of life. He becomes more and 
more an adult citizen. Such development grows out of an 
understanding that the process of natural selection needs to 
be replaced by cooperative procedures which provide a more 
humane type of sifting, that natural selection is inevitably 
modified by man’s cultural patterns, and that the resulting 
selection needs to be studied and understood, so that intelli- 
gent social control may be provided. 

4. He grows in his ability to participate effectively in the 
work of social institutions. Through his evaluation of social 
institutions and his understanding of people, he develops the 
ability to work for the ends which he desires through the 
means at his command. 


Such a statement of goal is based on a very broad view- 
point concerning the responsibility of health education. It 
may be broader than usual but it certainly is in harmony 
with current thinking. It considers a program for adequate 
mental and emotional development .as at least a partial 
responsibility of health education. It also regards the physi- 
cal, the mental, and the social as but different aspects of an 
individual which can be isolated only for analysis and 
discussion. 

Heattu Services. If the contributions of the health and 
physical education program are to be broad, then there is 
little doubt that health education is a joint responsibility of 


° 
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the total instructional personnel. Planning such a program 
must be done cooperatively by administrators, teachers, 
health officers, and lay representatives. 

Important among this group is the classroom teacher. 
She has an opportunity to relate the instructional program 
to the health situation and to make referrals and analyses of 
individual children. 

Health conditions are always arising which can be given 
instructional emphasis. For example, an epidemic of measles 
can be made the occasion for an inquiry into the spreading of 
disease by germs, how infection can be prevented, and the 
question of legal quarantine. The inevitable colds can easily 
lead to a study of causes and preventive actions. Accidents 
can bring about a study of accident prevention and the whole 
problem of safety. 

In the proper handling of referrals the classroom teacher 
has an important responsibility. Referral to a nurse, doctor, 
or other clinician is usually her responsibility. Recommenda- 
tions should be based on constant observation and familiarity 
with the child’s health history. To carry out this role ef- 
fectively it is essential that the teacher have training which 
will qualify her to detect significant physical, social, and 
emotional behavior. Familiar illustrations of such behavior 
are holding a book too close to the eyes, squinting, faulty 
breathing, listlessness, bullying, and hyperactivity. Where a 
physical education teacher is available, much assistance can 
be given the home-room teacher in ene way of testing vision 
and hearing, weighing, and measuring. Regardless of whether 
a physical education teacher is available or not, the home- 
room teacher should not overlook any aspects of health in her 
journal records. 

Like all other special teachers, the physical education 
teacher is an on-call specialist in broad unit activity; mental 
and emotional health are just as much her responsibility as is 
big muscle development. This has two implications. First, 
the training of physical education specialists will call for 
greater breadth than ever before. Not only a knowledge of 
games, but knowledge of tests, proper adjustment, signs of 
insecurity, emotional maladjustment are all areas to be 
studied by persons preparing for this specialty. And sec- 
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ondly, the interrelation of games and rhythms, music, 
pageantry, and dramatics must be fully explored. 

Where a physical education specialist is available, she will 
advise, suggest, and motivate general planning for. healthful 
living both in and out of school. She will assist teachers in 
improving their techniques of observation, and will also 
demonstrate such procedures as weighing, measuring, and 
testing. If the school is small, she will carry out this type of 
activity herself. 

Where such a special teacher is not available, the school 
nurse will carry out these activities. The nurse likewise will 
assist in regular classroom activities that involve a health 
problem. She will also visit homes and, as a result, will help 
interpret home conditions. Because of her training and the 
nature of her specialty, she will work with the teacher and 
the community in arranging for an attack on the correction 
of serious health and physical deviations. To do this ef- 
fectively she will need to know community health facilities 
and ways and means for bringing about effective use of 
them. 

The only professional health services many children experi- 
ence are those provided by the school, but such services 
should not be considered as eliminating the need for period- 
ical examinations by a family physician or dentist. The 
facilities of most schools do not permit complete examina- 
tions. Those given usually include a check of eyes, ears, teeth, 
throat, thyroid, heart, chest, feet, abdomen, general posture, 
general condition, and nutrition. More thorough examina- 
tions must be done by the family specialist or arranged, when 

this is impossible, through emergency facilities. Although 
yearly and semi-annual examinations are greatly to be 
desired, a minimum program should include examination on 
beginning school, at the beginning of the junior high school 
grades, at the time of entrance to the senior high school, 
and again during the final year. 

As outlined by a Michigan Bulletin the procedures of 
health personnel are as follows: ! 


— 1Exuiorr, Eucene B. The Health Services in the Schools (Bulletin No. 321). 
Lansing, Mich.: Department of Public Instruction, State of Michigan, 1943, pp. 
19-22. 
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PROCEDURES OF HEALTH OFFICIALS 


1. At the beginning of each school year, in counties or cities 
where there is an organized health department, the health 
officer should acquaint teachers and school officials with the 
policies of the health department on the exclusion of pupils 
from school, reporting of communicable diseases, isolation 
of patients, quarantine of contacts, and readmission to school. 
Staff members of the health department should help the 
teacher and children to develop the technique of inspection 
for communicable disease control. The regulations of the 
Michigan Department of Health provide that children having 
or suspected of having a communicable disease be excluded 
from school. 

2. Representatives of the health department visit persons 
reported as having or suspected of having a communicable 
disease and give instruction regarding bedside care, isolation, 
prevention of spread, and information regarding restrictions 
on other members of the family. 

3. After exclusion from school, it is desirable that the 
health officer issue permits to pupils for readmission. In com- 
munities where the local health officer is not a physician, he 
will usually authorize the teacher to accept a certificate from 
the family physician. 

4. The health department should notify school authorities 
of the appearance of communicable diseases in the school. 
Many communities use a regular form for giving names of 
patients, diseases, and the time or terms for the patients’ and 
contacts’ return to school. 

5. The health department should initiate policies and plans 
for immunization of children against diphtheria, vaccination 
against smallpox, and for tuberculosis case finding, and 
should cooperate with the local medical society and schools to 
assure the success of these plans. 

6. Pamphlets for general distribution and articles for news- 
paper publication are provided by the health department; 
films are usually made available; and talks on various phases 
of communicable diseases are given in the community by staff 
members of the health department. 

7. The health department should be ready to assist the 
teacher and children in the development of educational experi- 
ences in disease control. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
AND TEACHERS 


1. At meetings of teachers, especially those occurring early 
in the school year, the school administrators and health work- 
ers should clarify the educational objectives and procedures in 
the communicable disease program and discuss the responsi- 
bility of the teacher 1n this program. The giving of awards or 
certificates for perfect or near perfect attendance is a practice 
which should definitely be discouraged as it tends to defeat the 
program for the control of communicable diseases. Discussion 
of continuous observation of children and demonstration of in- 
spection for communicable diseases may well be included in 
programs of teachers’ meetings. Instructions for the guidance 
of teachers in these areas are available. 

2. The teacher should know the personnel of the health 
department working in her territory and she should find out 
what educational material on communicable diseases is avail- 
able from the health department. Particularly when a com- 
municable disease is prevalent in the community it is advisable 
for a teacher to know what materials the health department 
has for distribution on that disease. Helpful information may 
be obtained. from timely articles in the local papers giving the 
comments of the health officer or other authorities on the inci- 
dence, early signs and symptoms, and control of communi- 
cable diseases occurring in the community. 

3. The teacher should have access to the personal health 
appraisal record of every pupil on which are listed the com- 
municable diseases which the child has had and the diseases 
against which he has been immunized. The school should 
have on record the name of the family physician of each child, 
so that in an emergency the child may be cared for by his own 
physician. 

4. As a part of continuous pupil observation the teacher 
should look for signs of illness such as unusual flushing or pale- 
ness of skin, rash, fever, watery eyes, or nasal discharge and 
she should realize that these signs and symptoms might be 
early manifestations of communicable disease. When a com- 
municable disease is prevalent in the community, the teacher 
should practice a more formal type of inspection. 

5. Provision should be made for the separation of a pupil 
who is sick and who may have a communicable disease. A | 
corner of the room separated by a curtain or screen may be 
used if no more satisfactory arrangements can be made. 
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6. Under no circumstances should the teacher suggest a 
diagnosis or prescribe or give medicine of any kind to a pupil. 

7. In accordance with the “ Regulations for the Control of 
Communicable Diseases” of the Michigan Department of 
Health, the teacher is authorized to exclude from school any 
pupil who shows signs of illness such as unusual flushing or 
paleness of skin, rash, fever, watery eyes, nasal discharge, or 
nausea. Pupils with beginning colds should be sent home for 
their own good and for the protection of others and should 
remain home for at least the first three or four days of their 
illness. Many communicable diseases start with signs and 
symptoms similar to those of a common cold and by sending 
home pupils with these early manifestations of a cold, the 
teacher may be excluding children who are developing measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, or some other serious com- 
municable disease. When a pupil is sent home because of ill- 
ness, a note should be sent with him so that the parents will be 
fully informed of the reason for exclusion. 

8. Transportation should be available when necessary for 
taking a sick child home or to the family physician. 

9. Teachers and school officials are required by regulation 
of the Michigan Department of Health to report suspected 
cases of communicable diseases to the health department. 
Prompt reporting of suspicious rashes and sores will often pre- 
vent the spread of minor communicable diseases such as itch, 
impetigo, ringworm, etc., which may become troublesome 
in a school. Cases should be reported as “‘Child is excluded 
because of suspicious rash.” 

10. Careful inquiry into the reason for a pupil’s unexplained 
absence from school, especially for a period of three days or 
more, may disclose the presence of a communicable disease in 
other members of the family. This information would be par- 
ticularly important in case of scarlet fever or septic sore throat 
in a family distributing milk, and it should be transmitted at 
once to the Health Department. 

11. Instruction of pupils regarding communicable diseases 
in the school is the responsibility of the school. 

12. The school should help to promote the education of 
parents regarding their responsibilities in the control of corh- 
municable diseases in the school. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF PARENTS 


1. Parents should acquaint themselves with the approved 
immunization schedule issued by the Michigan Department 
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of Health, and should try to make arrangements to have their 
children cared for in accordance with its recommendation. 

2. Parents should know the common early signs and symp- 
toms of communicable diseases and should keep at home any 
child showing these signs and symptoms. 

3. It is imperative that parents abide by the rules and 
regulations of the health department for reporting of com- 
municable diseases, isolation, and quarantine. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF FAMILY PHYSICIANS 


. It is most desirable that every family physician immu- 
nize is own patients. When this procedure is not practicable, 
it is advisable that the local medical society and the health 
department make arrangements that are suitable to the local 
situation. In communities where there is no full-time health 
department and where the percentage of immunized children 
is low, the medical society should take the initiative in the 
promotion of measures to increase the number of immuniza- 
tions. 

2. The treatment of patients is definitely the responsibility 
of the practicing physician. 

3. The family physician is required by regulation of the 
Michigan Department of Health to report cases and suspected 
cases of communicable diseases immediately to the local health 
department. He should cooperate in enforcing the rules and: 
regulations on isolation and quarantine. 

4. The family physician is 1n a strategic position for educat- 
ing his individual patient and for promoting a cooperative pro- 
gram of health education in the community. 


The preceding lists of relationships and guides have been 
included because they seem well defined and utilize all 
personnel concerned in a very cooperative manner. They are 
lacking in value, however, because they give such limited 
interpretation to the word “health.”’ This probably can be 
excused somewhat because physical or physiological health 
is so obvious. It is to be hoped that the near future will 
prescribe regulations governing the handling of children 
from the standpoint of emotional, mental, and social ills. 
All these are equally important in regard to their effect on the 
development of the child. 

During the time the child is in the first, second, and third 
grades he is beginning to grow rapidly. Because sex differ- 
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ences are slight, boys and girls need not be segregated in any 
free play, recreation periods, or physical education classes. 
This is the period when rhythms, singing, music, pageantry, 
can all be coordinated. Where this kind of organization can 
be developed in connection with unit activity, it is question- 
able whether a special physical education class is necessary. 
There should be some time for free play, which may well 
consist of nothing more than participation in the use of 
playground apparatus adapted to the interests and levels of 
maturity of the children concerned. 

Children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades begin to show 
wide differentiation of maturity and the beginning of variety 
of interests. At this time games should take on a group color- 
ing because children are beginning to feel the need of group 
security. Some separation of activity for boys and for girls is 
essential at this time, since some of the upper grade girls are 
entering the period of adolescence. It is undesirable, however, 
completely to separate boys and girls at these grade levels. 
Nevertheless, some separation should be made. Boys become 
interested in organized sports and girls will find an interest in 
dancing, dramatics, and pageantry. 

Considerable separation of boys and girls can be made 
during the adolescent period. Girls will show an interest in 
individual sports and in dancing and dramatics, whereas 
boys develop strong urges for organized play. Some work 
together is desirable when and if it provides opportunities 
for social development. In some instances folk dancing will 
afford the means for bringing the two groups together. In 
other instances dramatics or pageantry is the answer. 


Il. SUPPLEMENTARY CONTENT 


SAFETY Epucation. Metropolitan areas are beginning to 
pay considerable attention to general problems of safety. 
Industrialization and rapid transportation have done much 
to point out the need and the values to be derived from a 
program of safety education. This subject is mentioned here 
because of its importance; but because of its broad relation- 
ships, there is no particular need for the development of a 
separate content and the separation of that content from 
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Service on the school safety patrol 1s an exercise in responsibility. 


(Courtesy of the Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools) 


such areas as health, science, and the social studies. Safety 
education is implied in much of the work in these areas. 

Well-constructed source units form the best basis for 
bringing problems of safety before a group. Such units can 
be developed cooperatively, utilizing all available persons 
both in and out of school. Much material available from 
commercial firms can be incorporated with these units. 
Films, especially, are available; they can be used with several 
grades or within a single grade where they supplement the 
study of a given unit. 

Such units should consider safety instruction not only 
from the standpoint of the individual but from its implica- 
tions for labor and industry. In other words, its social and 
economic implications are quite as important as its implica- 
tions for personal safety. 

ConsERVATION Epucation. In spite of its recent popu- 
larity and emphasis, conservation education is only a phase 
of the social studies. As a matter of fact the social studies are 
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never effectively taught unless they impress pupils with the 
need for caring for all kinds of natural resources. 

Many states have developed departments of conservation, 
from which source material is usually available. It can easily 
be incorporated into units of study related to the community 
needs of the groups concerned. 

This subject is highly important. It is unlikely that it will 
ever emerge as a special content class prescribed by state 
legislatures. It is desirable, however, to see its broad im- 
plications. In many instances problems of conservation will 
be key topics in unit activities. 


III. IN CONCLUSION 


The subjects treated in this chapter emphasize the im- 
portance of relationships between all elements in the school 
curriculum. Health cannot be taught separately but must be 
given consideration in all classes. Physical education classes 
may provide the opportunity for team games, but certain 
other areas provide opportunity for the creative self- 
expression which is so necessary for a healthy individual. 
A boy may star in athletics but it is in his science classes 
that his childish egoism is somewhat balanced by a feeling 
of humility as he comes to learn the vastness and complexity 
of the world about him. 

Likewise the same point of view holds with such important 
topics as personal and group safety, and in conservation with 
its great and necessary content. Education for conservation, 
for safety, or for healthful living is intimately associated with 
all the activities and all the experiences of a given school and 
community. The point of view of this book is that the 
physical, the emotional, the intellectual, and the social are 
all aspects of living so closely united that it is not possible to 
separate them except for purposes of analysis and discussion. 
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School 


I. THE PROBLEM OF EVALUATION 


b 


THE MEANING of the word “evaluation” is much more 
comprehensive than “measurement”’ and “testing.” Most 
standardized tests attempt to appraise amount of informa- 
tion, whereas the goal of evaluation is to determine such 
developments as social attitudes, character traits, and 
abilities to use information. As stated by Tyler, “‘ All methods 
of evaluation involve four technical problems: defining the 
behavior to be evaluated, determining the situations in which 
it is expressed, developing a record of the behavior which. 
takes place in these situations, and evaluating the recorded 
behavior.” ! 

Harris classifies evaluation activities under two headings: 
“One aims at achieving and pointing out values and de- 
ficiencies from the point of view of some given set of condi- 
tions or criteria coming from beyond the practice to be 
judged, whereas the other seeks to set forth possibilities in 
Practice itselt.” > 

At the present time the fundamental purpose of an 
evaluation program is to determine marks to be given, to 
collect information for the grouping and promotion of 
children, and to obtain information to be entered on report 
cards. Such a program places the emphasis on status and 
leaves untouched many important areas of growth and learn- 


1Tyer, R. W. “Techniques for Evaluating Behavior.” Educational Research 
Bulletin, XIII: 1-11. Jan. 17, 1934. 
2 Harris, Pickens E. The Curriculum and Cultural Change. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1937, Pp. 449. 
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ing. In a broad program, on the other hand, there are both 
major and minor purposes. 

The most important of the major purposes is to make 
available information that will result in effective guidance 
of individual children. This of course implies a cumulative 
study of the child which will provide information on all 
significant aspects of his behavior. 

The second major purpose is to provide information by 
which teachers and administrators may determine whether 
the school is contributing to the maximum development of 
the child. In other words, it is used to ascertain whether the 
school is doing what it professes to do. While the information 
may pertain to the child, the follow-up program under this 
category is concerned with changing the school and not 
directly the child. 

A third purpose is to provide information by which 
teachers, parents, and students may appraise their efforts in 
the instructional offering. Not too many persons are content 
to teach without knowing whether they are or are not doing a 
satisfactory job, and teachers therefore have the tendency 
to emphasize the aspects of their responsibilities in which 
results can be easily seen. For example, it is easier to deter- 
mine the percentage of children that can pass a county 
examination than it is to determine sensitivity to social 
problems. In contrast, the evaluation program, if broad, gives 
assurance to those who are attempting significant social goals. 

Finally, evaluation is essential for public relations uses if 
instructional programs are to move in the direction outlined 
in this book. To institute and secure approval of curriculum 
changes, it is absolutely essential to establish cooperative 
relations with the community. Evidence is necessary to 
justify try-out programs; and to obtain such evidence is 
a fundamental responsibility of an evaluation program. 
Furthermore, such evidence must be widely publicized and 
used to inform patrons of results. 


II. PRELIMINARY EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 


Preliminary evaluation activities are those which give 
attention to aims, objectives, and methods. It seems trite to 
say that all schools should have definite working objectives, 
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and yet lack of agreement upon activities is characteristic of 
most schools. They may have aims but these are so lightly 
reflected in actual practice that they truthfully can be said to 
be nonexistent. Therefore proper initial evaluation activities 
must call for a clear, understandable formulation of desired 
outcomes. 

A simple procedure is for the staff to go through a list of 
purposes and objectives and to indicate, after each one, 
specific means for obtaining data which can be used to deter- 
mine whether that objective is being realized. In many 
instances it will be found that evidence is obtainable or that 
techniques can be designed for collecting it. If there is diffi- 
culty in other cases, the reason may be that necessary data 
can be obtained only over a long period, or that no techniques 
are practical and available for either short-time or long-time 
evaluation. 

The latter difficulty will call for study and concentrated 
cooperative effort. It must be remembered that objectives 
should not be discarded simply because they are difficult to 
evaluate, nor should efforts be abandoned to obtain data in 
such areas. The thing to do is to keep on attempting to im- 
prove present devices and to invent new and better ones, 
rather than to throw away something that is inherently 
worth while. And also, there is no justification for overem- 
phasis in areas that can be evaluated easily. 

Much has been said in regard to making the child, rather 
than the subject, the center of the unit teaching. If the child 
is to be the core, evaluation must be made in terms of changes 
made in children; in other words, the child becomes the focal 
point in the evaluation program. Nevertheless it 1s necessary 
to develop situations for providing the necessary instruc- 
tional environment for bringing about desirable changes. 
Therefore it is essential that the instructional program be 
made compatible with the aims to be achieved. 

The needs of the individual and of society are constantly 
in a state of flux. Man is never satisfied, and democracy and 
society in a democracy require continuing attention. Thus 
evaluation is not a process of appraising educative effort in 
terms of permanent objectives but rather a process of match- 
ing practices to changing needs. 
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III. BASIC EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 


Between the older and the new methods of appraising 
learning or learning activities there is a twofold relationship. 
First, techniques are usually evolved in terms of what a 
given idea or theory considers a significant outcome. The 
conventional one generally takes the form of achievement 
tests designed to measure adequacy of skill acquisition. Such 
evaluation is not difficult. Tests are developed in various 
learning areas, validated, designed to measure reliably, and 
then applied. Becaseroreeiar: construction, administration 
and scoring are simplified, and the results are available for 
appraisal. Today, however, because of diversity of aims and 
the intangibility of many outcomes, evaluation is more 
complicated. Nevertheless, the relationship is the same: 
evaluation in terms of outcome. 

The second relationship reveals a converse aspect in that 
the techniques used for testing and evaluation frequently 
direct and dictate what is to be learned; the shortcomings of 
the evaluation program dictate the instructional program. 
For example, while we think that we are training pupils to 
think for themselves, we actually are doing little to further 
this ability in the instructional program because so far no 
one has been able to evaluate growth in the ability to think 
in abstract terms. It is obvious that in choosing basic 
evaluation activities this weakness should be avoided. 

Measurement and observation data on children have been 
used in three different ways by teachers attempting evalua- 
tion activities. The first, one of the simplest and perhaps the 
best known, is the status study. The well-known profile is 
typical of this approach. By using the generally known 
statistical classifications such as percentiles, standard 
deviations, and growth or achievement ages, it is possible to 
plot deviations of individual intelligence, achievement, and 
aptitude in relation to a standard. A line drawn at the 
50 percentile or at a zero deviation represents the norm, while 
the curve or path made by connecting the points representing 
the child’s achievement makes up the profile. His profile is 
then interpreted in terms of deviations from the norm. 

The second use of data collected by measurements is to 
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plot the growth of a child over a period of years. This tech- 
nique is not so well known as the profile study but is one 
which teachers must learn to use. It provides opportunity to 
compare status at the moment with previous status, as well 
as a means for comparing status with norms or standards 
obtained from many children. Continued use of this tech- 
nique, however, makes it possible to lean less and less on 
norms for interpretations. At present certain investigators 
have prepared common denominators by the use of which 
several types of data can be reduced to “growth ages.’’} 
A common base enables the teacher to relate such aspects 
of growth ds physiological development, mental develop- 
ment, scholastic achievement, and behavior, to a standard 
base and thereby to study possible interrelationships of' 
growth. 

A third and highly specialized use of measurement data is 
that of appraising the relative effects of various factors upon 
the development of the child. It is questionable whether 
teachers with only the current general training and without 
adequate time for such studies can utilize these techniques in 
an evaluation program. The Harvard studies and the Iowa 
studies represent an attempt in this direction. The future will 
bring considerable development and improvement. 

Many teachers probably doubt that it is possible in educa- 
tion and in child study to generalize laws of growth com- 
parable to those in other scientific fields because child study 
is so young a science that it has not as yet had time to develop 
its own complex instruments of analysis. Using whatever was 
available, it has borrowed the instruments of the physical 
sciences, which can be used to best advantage only in static 
situations. 

Growth, on the contrary, is dynamic rather than static.’ 
It occurs as the result of interaction between the organism 
and its environment. It can be fully analyzed only when 
reduced to growth units and by techniques which will depend 

1 The disadvantage of using “growth ages” is recognized. Percentiles or units of 
the standard deviation are better measures for use as a standard base. The concept 
of “growth ages,” though, is easier for teachers to understand and to compute. 

2Tt is to be hoped that someone will soon attempt to determine whether what 


the physicist knows of dynamic systems can be applied to the child development 
field, 
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less and less upon the instruments it has heretofore borrowed. 
Such techniques as those of Courtis and Olson, which are 
characteristic of devices employed in the biological sciences, 
offer new opportunities for evaluation. Many teachers, how- 
ever, believe that prediction and control in dealing with the 
child are impossible since many growth outcomes resist 
measurement; and there are many other teachers who do not 
wish accurate prediction and measurement. Nevertheless, 
scientific exactness in evaluation is a possibility for the 
future. Techniques are now available which enable the 
teacher to define, to point out how modifying conditions can 
be evaluated, and how interrelationships among various 
aspects of growth can be ascertained. To use these techniques 
it is essential to have practice and training, to be patient in 
demanding conclusions, and to study the child cumulatively 
over a considerable length of time. 


IV. METHODS OF OBTAINING DATA 


In carrying out an evaluation program in which the child 
is the focal point, one must be warned not to lose sight of the 
fact that the child represents a completeness, a oneness, or, 
what is an even more popular term, a wholeness of growth. 
Within himself each individual is a complete organic unit. 
He is not only a unit physiologically but he functions in his 
activities at all times as a unit. When we talk about physical 
development, mental development, or intellectual develop- 
ment, we are referring to only one aspect of this unity. When 
classifications and divisions are made, they are useful only in 
limiting discussion and providing direction for studying the 
child as a whole. 

Child life from day to day moves through various develop- 
mental phases. When the child is born, one cycle of growth 
most dramatically comes to an end and a new one begins. 
Throughout all cycles of development many changes are 
produced by maturation and reflect themselves in changed 
velocities of growth. All the while there is a unity in the whole 
process. One division or cycle overlaps another; and in spite 
of the fact that it is as yet impossible to ascertain definite 
relationships between cycles, nevertheless a certain funda- 
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Interest on the part of the pupils 1s one test to apply in evaluation; 
note the intense concentration and interest shown on the face of this boy. 
(Courtesy of the Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools) 


mental individuality underlies the total pattern. All this 
brings a warning. The child must be studied in relation to 
what he was and to what he will be at any future time. And 
further, it must be remembered that each aspect of develop- 
ment, cycle, or special growth under consideration, 1s not 
only important in itself but is equally important in inter- 
preting other aspects of development. This means that the 
character of a height curve, for example, has meaning for 
interpreting the mental growth curve. This idea contradicts 
the idea of relation computed by correlation techniques. 
When these aspects of development are seen in a perspective 
in terms of maturities, timing, and percentages of develop- 
ment, relationships can be observed which cannot be dis- 
covered accurately by correlations computed from cross- 
sectional data unless many variables are considered. 

To insure breadth of study for broad evaluation, data 
should be collected by objective measures, Journal records, 
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and personality inventories. These three approaches will 
insure a sufficiently wide collection of information to enable 
the evaluator to gain adequate insight into child growth 
needs and learning. 

The argument for breadth of study as a basis for evaluation 
has been an outgrowth of the idea that every activity of the 
child is governed by the total organism. Further argument 
can be based upon another idea, the idea that development, 
learning, and adjustment are influenced by many other 
factors than those emanating within the school and its 
particular environs. Apparently this idea is accepted by im- 
posing lists of teachers, educators, and administrators. The 
evidence for such a view is found in the utilization by school 
authorities of explorations, trips, and projects and units 
outside of school. Those who have studied the child in his 
total environment are beginning to be skeptical concerning 
the effect of the school alone in producing desirable change in 
individuals. As a result of these studies there is emerging a 
view which looks upon teaching as a process of directing child 
growth, providing guidance, helping the child to explore and 
to experience, and aiding him to generalize from his experi- 
ences. This viewpoint leads to the conclusion that evaluation 
activities based on a study of child growth and needs must 
be as broad as the total experiences and environment of the 
child. 

OsjecTIvVE Measures: Rating Scales. What is called 
‘objective measures”’ refers to those devices for collecting 
information commonly known as rating scales, standardized 
check lists, achievement and intelligence tests, and physio- 
logical measurements. All these devices enable the investi- 
gator objectively to evaluate important behavior and 
personality characteristics. Aptitude tests, personality meas- 
ures, and economic-social environmental status measures 
are only a few examples of rating scales. Most measures 
of this type are limited to defining status, either that of the 
child’s environment or of his personality. 

Aptitude tests potentially show great possibilities. How- 
ever, they should be used cautiously. Our errors in the use of 
intelligence tests have been made so apparent to all that they 
should restrain us from making similar errors in connection 
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with aptitude tests. At present it is not quite clear whether 
aptitude tests measure special abilities or whether they meas- 
ure previous conditioning and experiences of the child. Only 
further experimentation will answer this question. Generally 
speaking, reliable aptitude tests have not been developed for 
use with elementary school children nor can they be ad- 
ministered early in the child’s career and then given again 
and again in order to determine the maturing pattern of a 
trait or skill. Only when these weaknesses are overcome and 
the tests become available for such use can they be considered 
reliable and valid measures comparable in analytical pos- 
sibilities to achievement and intelligence measuring tech- 
niques. When this time comes, the use of aptitude tests will 
enable the evaluator to analyze a skill or aptitude or condi- 
tioning, in terms of growth as well as of status. Such investi- 
gators as Thurstone are already working in this direction. 

This whole group of tests, at the present time, does not 
lend itself to growth treatment as implied by changing scores 
from one period to another. Such tests can be used only to 
supplement other studies of the child. For example, although 
they cannot depict growth, they can aid in defining the 
conditions under which growth takes place and for this 
purpose they should be used periodically. Changes in the 
curve of development in some other aspect of growth might 
be explained by changed status in one of those classifications. 
Economic shifting, as measured by economic-social status 
measures, might explain a temporary plateau or depression 
occurring at a given time. 

Check Lists. It can be questioned whether check lists are 
any different from rating scales. The reason for separating 
them is that certain types of rating scales are neither strictly 
objective nor strictly subjective. ““Time-sampling”’ studies, 
which can be objectified by psycho-physical methods, are an 
illustration. Such techniques make it possible for the investi- 
gator to record, for instance, ‘““how many times” a certain 
type of behavior occurs in certain defined situations. The 
techniques are relatively new and not too generally used. 
They offer possibilities for growth treatment to the extent 
that a diminishing score indicates increasing maturity or con- 
versely, in certain scales, to the extent that positive aspects 
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of mature behavior can be observed cumulatively and are 
reflected in increasing scores. 

Achievement and Intelligence Tests. At present the most 
reliable and valid of so-called tests and scales are achievement 
and intelligence tests. Achievement tests have been de- 
veloped for a wide range of subject-matter classifications 
— reading, spelling, arithmetic, Emetaees English, science, 
and a host of other categories. 

All these, including the intelligence test, although it is not 
generally so utilized, lend themselves to cumulative treat- 
ment. In other words, they may be given over and over, in 
different but equivalent forms, and the ensuing scores plotted 
as a curve. In this connection, a point may be made which is 
pertinent: caution should be exercised in the selection of 
intelligence and achievement tests, and in weighing the 
reliability and validity of the tests and the adequacy of the 
norms. When a certain satisfactory test has been adopted, 
it should be used throughout the school career of the child 
for those grades for which it was constructed. Obviously, 
those tests only should be selected which have sufficient 
multiple forms to provide adequate rotation and thereby 
eliminate the possibility of having children learn the items 
through continued testing. The converse of this argument 
is that a shift from one battery of tests to another throughout 
the child’s career in school makes it difficult to treat results 
adequately in terms of growth. 

In spite of many objections the standardized intelligence 
test is a basic and fundamental measure in an evaluation 
program. Many criticisms have been directed against it, but 
when examined most of these are found to be criticisms of 
the way untrained teachers use the results. The advice 
regarding the selection of achievement tests in an evaluation 
program applies equally to the selection of intelligence tests. 

Perhaps a word is also pertinent regarding the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of the individual versus the 
group intelligence test. It seems fairly accurate to say that 
the advantage so often cited in favor of the individual tests 
is mostly a difference in ability of the testers who use them. 
Teachers without adequate training seem to feel they can 
handle a group testing situation better than one involving an 
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individual test, whereas trained personnel are more likely 
to use the individual test. With trained testers in both 
situations, one would have to grant that the conditions under 
which the individual test is given are much easier to control 
and results are more likely to be reliable if the proper rapport 
can be secured. Another advantage in favor of the individual 
test, and one that is really significant in a school situation in 
which breadth of study of the child is desired, is the interview 
opportunity in the individual testing. It cannot be denied 
that, without consuming much extra time, individualized 
mental testing provides a maximum opportunity for a general 
interview and for noting general reaction as well as for 
measuring mental age. 

Where the time required for frequent individual testing 
of the same children is not available, group testing is fairly 
satisfactory. It would not be out of order, however, nor would 
the suggestion be contrary to the advice already given, to 
insert occasionally an individual testing where mental age is 
being studied cumulatively with group tests. 

Physiological Measurements. Health and physical develop- 
ment data are, obviously, objective measures. Such records 
are not only valuable for studying health and physical 
development but for providing data for a complete analysis 
of the child. In this connection cumulative data on height 
and weight are important. Growth curves from these data 
can be graphed and comparisons made with curves of other 
aspects of development. The complete data should not be 
studied merely for differences in relation to norms, but to 
determine interrelationships and other growth phenomenal 

General health and physical examination data, although 
objective, cannot of course be plotted on a curve. Attempts 
have been made by some child development centers such as 
the one at the Merrill-Palmer School at Detroit, to present 
the data in other ways. These data are essential, however, 
and can be used in explaining deviations in the general 
pattern of the child’s development. Aspects to observe are 
the following: ! 


1 Evans, Auicg, and others. Teacher Observation of Health Conditions of School 
Children (Bulletin No. 325). Lansing, Mich.: Department of Public Instruction, 
State of Michigan, 1945, pp. 9-16. 
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A. Pertinent family situations 
B. Physical health conditions 
1. Evidences of good physical health 
2. Variations from good conditions 
. Growth 
. Nutrition 
Communicable disease control 
Immunization and disease history 
Vision 
. Hearing 
. Mouth hygiene and dental condition 
. Nose 
Tonsils 
. Lymph glands 
. Thyroid 
. Heart and lungs 
SO KID 
Crippled condition 
Speech defects 
. Nervous symptoms 
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Other scales and inventories are available for evaluation 
purposes which do not readily lend themselves to classifica- 
tion under the categories previously mentioned. These 
measures include techniques for defining interests, for deter- 
mining adjustment status, and for measuring attitudes, 
appreciations, and such qualities as sensitivity to social 
problems. The scales are valuable for securing supplementary 
data regarding status and, to a limited degree, for aid in 
appraising the maturity of the child. Because they have been 
developed primarily for upper grade children they lack 
potentialities for cumulative testing and the ensuing possi- 
bilities of appraising developmental status. 

Journat Recorps. The best possible subjective device 
for supplementing and clarifying objective data on growth 
and development is the Journal Record. It also provides 
the source material from which the teacher can make de- 
ductions concerning the impact of the child’s personality on 
others, a value which cannot be found in any other technique. 
Furthermore, since Journals are cumulative, they can be used 
to interpret the child at any point in his development. We 
must, however, give warning that adequate keeping of. 
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Journal Records consumes much time and that plans for 
using them must be well organized. 

As expressed by Brown and Martin, the purposes of the 
Journal are as follows:! 


1. To furnish a variety of descriptions about students in 
specific and diverse situations. This purpose contributes to 
the generally accepted criterion of good cumulative records 

. that they should be based upon multiplicity of evidence. 

2. To substitute for vague generalizations about students, 
specific, exact descriptions of behavior. One has to live in a 
public school only a short time to appreciate the devastating 
tendency of teachers to put children into categories by such 
general statements as: “‘he makes no effort,”’ “‘he is indiffer- 
ent,” “she is lazy,” ‘“‘she is a fine person,” “he is cooperative.” 
When does he make no effort? Indifferent to what? How does 
she express laziness? Fine for what? Cooperates when? How? 
With whom? In one class, under the specific conditions that 
obtain there, a student may exhibit evidences of indifference; 
in the next hour he may behave as though his whole being were 
wrapped up in accomplishing the work before him. It is far 
more important for the teachers in each of the classes to know 
what his behavior is under varying circumstances than to 
attempt to generalize upon one impression based upon one 
incident or on one isolated set of facts. 

3. To stimulate teachers to use records and to contribute to 
the records of students, to look for information that is perti- 
nent to the fundamental goal of every classroom teacher . . 
that of helping each student make optimum progress under 
the best possible conditions. 

4. To contribute toward understanding the “core” or basic 
personality pattern which may be revealed over a period of 
time and under varying conditions. Characteristics may be 
obscured unless, through repeated recordings, the same gen- 
eral pattern emerges over and over again. 


PERSONALITY INVENTORIES. Complete Case Study. The 
Personality Inventory is a complete case study of the child 
which should be made several times during his school career. 
It should summarize and bring into a single picture all data 
available from the study techniques already described and 
should add some new data of its own. It thus provides an 


1 Brown, M., and Martin, V. “Anecdotal Records of Pupil Behavior.” Cai- 
fornia Fournal of Secondary Education, XIII: 205-208. April, 1938. 
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up-to-date appraisal of the child. It should follow an inter- 
pretative bent and be characterized by an integration of all 
kinds of information. It should also recommend procedures 
and policies to be used by teachers in dealing with the child 
in his environment. The “‘biogram” used by the Merrill- 
Palmer School is a good example of a complete case study. 

A preferred outline will be patterned on a classification 
similar to the following: ! 


A. School history 
1. General information 
2. Special talents and interests 
3. Academic record 
B. Physical efficiency and health 
1. Birth and early development 
2. General health 
3. Physical characteristics 
4. Special physical abilities and possibilities 
C. Home environment 
1. General picture 
2. Parental influences 
3. Home influences 
D. Work traits 
I. Study habits 
2. Work habits 
3. Mental characteristics 
4. Mental functioning 
E. Personal habits and traits 
- 1. General rating 
2. Character and ideals 
F. Personal adjustment 
1. Adjustment inventory 
2. Emotional characteristics 
3. Social characteristics 
G. Measurement analysis 
1. Height and weight 
2. Achievement 


1 A booklet with a page devoted to each subdivision in the outline plus approxi- 
mately twenty-five blank Journals, to which past Journal data can be transferred, 
will be found very helpful. 
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3. Mental age 
4. Aptitudes 
H. Journal record 


Most of the recommended study outlines, including the 
preceding, are developed in child study experimental and 
research laboratories. The approach of the classroom teacher 
need not and cannot be so detailed. She has neither time nor 
facilities to discover such comprehensive data. The outline 
and the techniques implied in completing it give assistance, 
with the following qualifications: 

1. None of the items or classifications are important 
in themselves nor is one item more important than another; 
and any one grouping of items may be significant for one 
child but not for another. 

2. The word-pictures used with each sub-classification 
are intended as possible leads, to stimulate and to broaden 
observation of the child. 

3. No one item is necessarily complete in itself and 
frequently it may be necessary to direct by foot-note 
reference to a supplementary statement on the child in 
a Journal Record. 

Limited Case Study. In an evaluation program which con- 
siders the child as its focal point, it is essential that all files 
and data on an individual should facilitate a periodic com- 
plete interpretation of that child. Nevertheless, it is not 
essential that a case study be initiated by the question, 
“How shall I make a complete case study of Johnny?” 
A study of any child can be started at any time and within 
the limits of development presented by a specific problem. 
Some evaluation problems require only short, abbreviated 
observations and study. For example, a given child may be 
having difficulty in reading. If he is in the first or second 
grade, examination of the curriculum program itself may 
make it clear that there is little relationship between the 
offering and the needs of the child. Attention then would 
be directed toward changing the program rather than the 
child. If he happens to have a real reading difficulty, the 
evaluation will show what it is and the steps to be taken in 
correcting it. The point is that the case can be finished at any 
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time without instituting an inclusive and elaborate study of 
the total individual and his environment. It is essential, 
however, that when brief informal studies are made they 
should be recorded and made available as data for complete 
studies. 


V. IN CONCLUSION 


Growth data and the techniques for collecting data for 
appraising growth, adjustment, and learning are basic in 
any evaluation program. Consecutive measurings of growth 
offer opportunities for analysis and for evaluative conclusions 
which were undreamed of even a few years ago. 

Proper techniques for studying data on children offer 
opportunities not only to evaluators interested in certain 
specialized aspects of behavior but likewise to those in- 
terested in improving the total instructional offering to better 
meet the needs of children. Such studies will also demonstrate 
the futility of stimulating the child beyond his physiological- 
social maturity level and will show further the effect of such 
stimulation in ensuing inhibitions and negative attitudes. 

It is true that complete techniques for studying children 
and for evaluating instructional programs in terms of the 
outcomes of such studies are beyond the facilities of the 
average school. If this were not true, there would be no 
progress and it is desirable that specialists in evaluation 
constantly strive toward newer and better techniques. 
Progress in the application of these facilities is constantly 
being made and will continue in the future. 

This is not to say that our current techniques are entirely 
adequate. Educational research is approximately only fifty 
years old, and most of it has been directed toward measuring 
reactions of children in subject-matter situations. At present, 
relatively little is known about the measurement of attitudes 
from the growth point of view or the measurement of abilities 
in social living, group cooperation, and creative expression. 
Thus we still have far to go. Adequate child interpretation 
and its implications for instructional evaluation require 
constant research and study. Only in constant progress at this 
level and at the school level in its applications will there 
develop adequate appraisal and evaluational techniques. 
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Evaluative Aids 


THE PURPOSE of this chapter is to elaborate upon some of the 
devices mentioned previously and to point out ways and 
means by which certain of these evaluative aids can be effi- 
- ciently used. Those included for description are: 


I. The Journal Record 
Il. The Daily Program Log 
III. The Educational Profile 
IV. The Growth Analysis 


V. The Personality Inventory 
VI. The Health Record 


I. THE JOURNAL RECORD 


The Journal Record, sometimes called the Behavior 
Journal, or the Anecdotal Record, is designed primarily to 
provide a chronological record of significant behavior. This 
includes emotional, physiological, sociological, intellectual, 
and all other aspects of behavior. It is written by all teachers 
as called for, usually informally, and used by all in studying 
the development of a given child. In a way it represents the 
main line for measuring: the effect of reactions of the child on 
other people and the reactions of others on him. It does not 
represent a substitute for any other record, such as test 
scores or measures of background, but when used adequately 
with these measures it will assist in the over-all interpretation 
of the child. 

Journals are cumulative and should be available for inter- 
preting the child at any stage of his development. In this 
sense they render important aid in an evaluation program. 
According to Olson: 
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The Behavior Journal is designed for the maintenance of a 
chronological record of significant items of behavior concern- 
ing a child, of recommendations for the educational or treat- 
ment program, of steps taken to put these into effect, and of 
the results secured. 

Several investigators suggest that one of the valuable meth- 
ods of locating children who are problems, or potential prob- 
lems, is simply to keep a chronological record of the types of 
behavior which call for special attention on the part of workers 
in the school. This natural history approach gradually defines 
the extent and nature of the problem in particular children. 
Such a record has the further advantage of offering many pos- 

‘sible uses by principals, teachers, and others, since the cumu- 
lative record furnishes an excellent basis for interviews with 
child or parent and for planning adjustment work. Early dis- 
covery, followed by treatment looking forward to prevention 
of more serious developments, should be one of the objectives 
of the record keeping. 

On the positive side the record may be used to note con- 
structive things about the child, such as election to offices, con- 
tributions to the work of the room, special achievement in 
writing or dramatic art, and striking illustrations of ability to 
work with or to lead others. Both constructive incidents and 
behavior problem items are needed for the most effective guid- 
ance work with children.! 


Stated in another way:” 


These are brief records of observations, interviews, com- 
ments, quotations from written work, and the like, which re- 
veal significant tendencies in pupil development, especially 
toward the objectives of the school. They contain a short, 
clear, objective, accurate account of something the pupil said 
or did that throws light on some aspect of his development. 
Any necessary interpretationof the incident is rigidly separated 
from the account of what happened; otherwise teachers tend 
to substitute their impression for the evidence. For samples of | 
good anecdotes, consult the four Gospels. Anecdotes are diffi- 
cult to obtain from teachers in the limited time at their dis- 
posal, but progress toward many important objectives can as 


_ 1 0Oxson, W-H., from directions regarding writing of Journals to teachers of Uni- 
versity of Michigan Elementary School, Ann Arbor. 

2 Dieperick, P. B. “Evaluation Records.” Educational Method. XV: 432-440. 
May 15, 1936. 
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yet be evaluated only in this way. Fortunately many schools 
are assisted by apprentice teachers, and the anecdotal record 
is an excellent teacher-training device for focusing attention 
upon individual needs and problems. Once the habit of writing 
anecdotes is acquired, it is not easily discarded because it has 
such a stimulating effect upon the teacher’s awareness of his 
pupils as individuals. 


The completeness of the record will depend upon the 
insight of the teacher and her interest in developing one that 
will be really significant in interpreting the child. Likewise 
the utilization of such records will be a factor in determining 
whether the teacher will feel that they are worth while or not. 

One technique for keeping a Journal is to have the teacher 
provide herself with a blank Journal for each child in her 
room; another is to have loose blanks available as needed. 
The latter would presuppose the filing of one or possibly two 
Journals a day. Teachers do not have much time and gener- 
ally will not discover more than one or two instances of 
significant behavior throughout an ordinary school day. 

There are no fixed answers to such questions as ‘What 
shall I record?”’ and “‘How much shall I record?’”’ Sometimes 
the inspiration for a memorandum will come through a con- 
tact with the parents by phone or by interview or by note; 
sometimes it will come through a conference with the school 
principal about a child, or with another classroom teacher, 
or with a special teacher. Recommended procedures are 
worth recording. 

Playground, special room, clinical reactions, and other 
situations may uncover further significant material. An 
entry based upon reports from other people should indicate 
such origin. Under no instances should a Journal be written 
while an interview is in progress; it should always follow in 
order to eliminate self-consciousness and ensure spontaneous 
reaction during the interview. Entries should be as specific 
as the teacher can make them and should also avoid triteness. 

The use of the Personality Inventory along with the 
Journal eliminates the bad practice of presenting character 
sketches without substantiating detail. Certain pages of the 
Personality Inventory will note that a given child is, let us 
say, overactive or withdrawn or fearful; the Journal, then, 
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will substantiate these generalizations with specific descrip- 
tions of behavior which justify them. 

Remarks of the child that are indicative of attitudes are 
valuable for recording. Such statements as “I hate school” 
or “I would rather read than play ball,” are significant 
because they provide a key to the child’s interests and 
attitudes. Cooperative participation in group projects, 
election to class offices, individual performances, and special 
talents all deserve recording. 

The teacher will find the following specific suggestions 
helpful: 

a. Write brief, objective descriptions, with interpreta- 
tions when possible. 

b. Choose any pupil toward whom your attention has 
been directed by some incident. Perhaps it is typical and 
for that reason needs recording, thereby substantiating 
your general view. Or perhaps it is unusual and should 
be recorded for that reason. By all means develop as much 
breadth as possible throughout the year in recording data 
on a given child. Don’t play up your pet grievances! 

c. Include some information which will provide a back- 
ground for the episode so that your recording will be in- 
telligible to someone else or to you at a later date. 

d. If other records are used for dates of illnesses, 
physical examinations, etc., use the Journal to record 
attitudes in connection with such experiences. If other 
records are not so used, record illnesses, absences, and the 
reasons for them. 

e. Record individual remedial treatment and _ its 
results, corrective exercises, and the like. 

f. At the beginning of the year, when new relationships 
are developing and significant incidents are slow in 
emerging, record interviews with children regarding their 
interests, summer experiences, etc. 


The following Journals written by teachers will illustrate 
some of these points. 
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No. I (SamMpLE oF GENERAL ANALYSIS) 
JOURNAL RECORD 


Incident and Setting ' Commentary, Findings, Etc. 
Interview between Child Jackie says she likes to play house 
and Teacher with her dolls. She also stated a pref- 


erence for paper dolls, as she likes 
to draw, color, and cut out clothes 
for them. 


I asked Jackie what she would like 
to be or do when she grew up. She 
thought a long time and then said 
she didn’t know, she’d have to wait 
until she grew up. As an after- 
thought she added that if we were 
still fighting a war she would like to 
be an army nurse. 


General Reaction of Child In regard to play, fun, or social 
activities, Jackie is always far ahead 
in regard to initiative. In the class- 
room she is very conservative and 
seems to shrink from anything new 
that is introduced. 


General Personality Type Although not fully developed yet, 
I do believe that Jackie will have an 
extravert personality. She’s fond of 
being the leader in group play and 
she is quite anxious to meet new 
children and people. She certainly 

Not Shy isn’t timid or shy. 


Draws Attention Usually Jackie works very effec- 
tively and is not easily distracted by 
the usual classroom disturbances. 
She always tries to attract attention 
when a messenger or visitor comes 
into the room. 


Date of Observation: May 16 Name: X 
Where Observed: Home Room Grade: 1 


NOTE: General analytical Journal unrelated to a specific situation within the class- 
room. 
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No. II (Samp_e or GENERAL ANALYSIS) 
JOURNAL RECORD 


Incident and Setting Commentary, Findings, Etc. 


Home Visitation The grammar used in the home by 
Delbert’s parents is very poor and 
probably accounts for his poor gram- 
mar usage in school. His mother 
used such terms as, “Fetch me the 
book,” and “I come across it.” 


Parent Attitude His mother seemed to take quite 
an antagonistic attitude toward the 
school, criticising it because “there 
is no religious training given.” The 
lack of religious training was used 
by the mother as an excuse for 
Delbert’s poor work in school. 


While I was visiting with his 
mother, Delbert was moving about 
the house. When he did not follow 
his mother’s commands, she shouted 
at him in almost a hysterical man- 
ner and at one time called him into 
the room, grasping his arm in a 
rough jerking manner. Obviously 
his mother is very domineering in 
her dealings with him. 


The interest of the mother in 
Delbert’s school activities is very 
limited. When asked if she had seen 
any of Delbert’s work recently, she 
replied, “I have been too busy to 
look over the papers that he has 
been bringing home lately.” 

Parent Health Delbert’s mother looks anemic. 
This is probably because she is 
expecting another child. She plans 
to work this summer, regardless, 
and appears very nervous and high 


strung. 
Date of Observation: April 19 Name: X 
Where Observed: Home Grade: 2 


NOTE: General analytical Journal attempting to record conditions under which 
child lives at home. 
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No. III (Sampte or GENERAL ANALYSIS) 


- JOURNAL RECORD 


Incident and Setting 


Art Work 


Dependent upon Others 


Date of Observation: April 25 
Where Observed: Home Room 


Commentary, Findings, Etc. 


Some work was introduced using 
colored paper, the first this class had 
done. 


In helping the children I ap- 
proached Gail, the little girl around 
the corner of the table from Dick, 
where she was trying to make a 
paper handle for a basket pasted on 
a piece of paper. Dick watched me 
cut it in two and take a piece out 
of the corners to make it smaller. 
In a few minutes I came back to 
find him trying to paste a two- 
pieced handle on his basket. He 
had missed the instructions for cut- 
ting folded paper and had cut the 
pieces separately. 


I think Dick is quick to initiate, 
even though he doesn’t completely 
understand why he is doing it. He 
quickly took advantage of my atten- 
tion and asked me to help him. He 
will depend upon adults if they per- 
mit it. I suggested he draw the 
leaves for the flowers in his basket 
before cutting them out. He pro- 
ceeded to do this but asked me to 
paste them down. When I refused, 
he decided not to have leaves. 


Name: X 
Grade: I 


NOTE: General analytical Journal related to specific incidents in the school day. 
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No. IV (Sampce or Speciric ANALYSIS) 
JOURNAL RECORD 


Incident and Setting 


Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Intelligence Test 


Group Testing 
Tests (M.A.) 


4 5 6 7 8 
6-11 6-7 X 7-5 6-0 


Tests (M.A.) 
9 10 II ag Na ag) 
6-II 5-11 80 X 6-1 


Average M.A. 6-9 


C.A. 7-0 
[.Q. 96 
Cooperation 


General Attitude 
toward the Test 


Date of Observation: March 7 
Where Observed: Home Room 


NOTE: An attempt to analyze specific test scores to determine high and low points 


in aspects of intelligence. 


Commentary, Findings, Etc. 


The first actual test for this grade 
level was number four. 


Lucy listed highest on the tests 
involving visual discrimination, rec- 
ognizing likenesses and differences 
and associations. On these three her 
mental age was 7 years and 5 
months. Her lowest score was on the 
test on pattern completion, in which 
she obtained a zero score. On this 
test a pattern of lines was flashed 
and the child was asked to repro- 
duce it in the blank spaces provided. 
It appeared as if she failed to under- 
stand the directions. On following 
directions and on tests involving 
visual memory she also tested low. 


Lucy seemed very interested in 
the test and cooperated well. In 
one of the sample exercises, when 
the children were asked to put a 
“dot” on the top of the page, she 
looked around to see how the other 
children were doing it. 


In general Lucy gave the impres- 
sion of following the general test 
directions quite well. A few times 
she glanced around to see what other 
children were doing, but in general 
did her own work without sign of 
fear or pressure. 


Name: X 
Grade: 1 
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No. V (Sampte or Speciric ANALYSIS) 
JOURNAL RECORD 


Incident and Setting 


Analysis of Height and Weight 


CHA. 


60 
a 


CXs 


60 
7! 


Cras 


60 
TI 


Weight Data 


Wt. - We Agel Wt2Q: 
isi GOS) DO 
38.75 69 ‘97 


Height Data 


Hei shitaAceshHita: 


AQe7s 68 1.14 
73 1.00 


Body Build Ratios 


HeOs GWtO eR atie 
ete fT OUMAILO2 
1.00 1077 1.03 


Date of Observation: May 2 
Where Observed: X 


NOTE: This analysis represents an attempt to compare heights and weights of the 
child in terms of the child’s own development. 


Commentary, Findings, Etc. 


In studying height and weight 
data from two different observa- 
tions, Emogene appears to be about 
normal. 


Her weight quotients for the two 
periods vary from 1.10 to .97. The 
difference between the two quotients 
is somewhat startling at first but 
obviously is the result of only a 
slight variation in the child’s weight. 
Unfortunately the general health 
condition at the time of the observa- 


.| tions was not available. 


The same drop in quotient is 
noticeable here as in her weight 
quotients. Apparently this agree- 
ment indicates normal deviation 
from a so-called standard height. 


Theoretically it may be assumed 
that a ratio between a child’s weight 
and height quotients should give 
some indication as to body build. 
In other words an “‘over-weight” 
child might normally be expected to 
be above average height. This is the 
case in regard to Emogene. At sixty 
months of age she has a body-build 
ratio of 1.02 and at seventy-one 
months, a ratio of 1.03. 


Name: X 
Grade: 1 
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No. VI (Samp.e or Work) 
JOURNAL RECORD 


Incident and Setting Commentary, Findings, Etc. 


Art-Class Activity Dick erased his first attempt to 
make a drawing and then drew a 
boat in a hail-storm. The circles 
that cover the paper are hailstones. 
Above the air which contains the 
storm is a line between the air and 
the sky with three clouds in it, a 
typical child’s conception of the 
division of the elements. The large 
blue object in the water is a floating 
hailstone. In regard to the rest of 
the picture, Dick had the following 
comment, “Aren’t I crazy to put a 
moon on top of the flagpole?” 


The coloring on the back of the 
picture was done with the help of a 
boy from the next table. When Dick 
accidentally poked a hole in the flag, 
I asked him if it was a bullet hole. 


Analysis of Activity The page is well filled out and the 
drawing was quite spontaneous, al- 
though the subject matter is prob- 
ably a common one to Dick and 
therefore shows but little creativity. 
The first part of the drawing was 
carefully done, but I think Dick was 
more interested in the emotional 
outlet that he received from making 
it than in the results on the paper. 


He placed several other “bullet 
holes” in his picture and would have 
completely destroyed it if I had not 
asked for it. 


Date of Observation: May 17 Name: X 
Where Observed: Home Room Grade: 2 


NOTE: Attaching samples of work to Journals is a fine way to note certain aspects 
of development of the child. ‘ 
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No. VII (SampLe or Work) 
JOURNAL RECORD 


Incident and Setting Commentary, Findings, Etc. 


Charles seems to write quite 
legibly for a boy of his age. 


Handwriting Sample It is obvious that he presses rather 
from Spelling Paper hard when he writes, but is fairly 
(or Arithmetic) accurate in the formation of his 


letters. In comparison with other 
children his work is quite mature. 
However, his writing is quite large 
but this is probably more desirable 
than to press him to write in smaller, 
cramped letters. 


He reversed several letters but 
noticed them himself, erased them, 
and wrote them correctly. The 
turned ends of the f’s and t’s in- 
dicate that he is quite particular 
about his work and is pleased by his 
results. 


Incidentally, these words written 
from dictation in a spelling lesson 
are all correctly spelled. 


Date of Observation: May 24 Name: X 
Where Observed: Home Room Grade: 2 


NOTE: Another illustration of the value of preserving samples of work for Journal 
study. 
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II. THE DAILY PROGRAM LOG 


The Program Log is an evaluation device that has been 
almost completely ignored. Elasticity has been developed in 
many school programs through the broad core-subject area 
and the source unit; the Program Log is another device for 
this purpose. In a way, it is a good-housekeeping device. 
It records what happened rather than what should happen 
or what someone thinks will happen. It is therefore a much 
better administrative device than a lesson plan made out a 
day, a week, and sometimes even a month in advance. It is 
better because it presents a realistic picture of what actually 
happened rather than the guess or hunch inherent in pre- 
written lesson plans. 

The main value of the Log is that it provides a means for 
creating an accurate, analytical picture of a given school day 
of a group without restricting activities in the slightest way. 
Through a sequence of Logs for a month or a year an in- 
structional program may be accurately accounted for and at 
the same time instructional development may be fitted to the 
needs of boys and girls as they reveal themselves. 

The plea is constantly being made for larger blocks of 
time for learning activities. The Log, with its time divisions 
devoted to various activities written in afterward instead of 
before, does just this. It makes possible an unexpected ex- 
tension of time whenever that is regarded as desirable. It 
also makes possible a record of activities in terms of the 
things children do rather than in terms of a given theme or 
subject-matter heading. 

The use of the Program Log implies continuity of learning 
experiences throughout the school day and from one day to 
_ another. Within limits, the activities of a given group should 
represent a smooth progress from one activity to another, 
matching as closely as possible the social life of a given 
group in a given community. If teachers as individuals had 
the power to foresee accurately, the conventional lesson 
plans would be satisfactory and adequate. Because teachers 
are not omniscient, it becomes necessary to observe and to 
record as things happen. The job of the teacher becomes one 
of directing and assisting in every way so that activities will 
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unfold naturally. The purpose of the Log becomes one of 
picturing the continuity (or the lack of it) so that it can be 
clear to all those appraising the instructional program. 

What better plan is available for making an evaluation of 
the extent to which the daily instructional program is meet- 
ing the growth and learning needs of boys and girls? In an 
experimental school, in an ordinary school which wishes to 
improve its program through research and study of its 
current offerings, or in a school ready to try out instructional 
innovations, the use of the Log makes available a source of 
information for evaluative purposes. Curriculum research is 
provided with data, and over a period of years a com- 
parison of growth records with instructional situations is 
possible. 

Specifically, evaluation is facilitated as follows. The use of 
Logs provides an opportunity to study the following: 

1. To what extent planning and appraisal activities on 
the part of a given group of children are actually being 
carried out 

2. To what extent continuity and breadth can be 
developed in the core areas and to what extent one unit 
grows into another 

3. To what extent individual interests and activities 
grow out of unit activities or are motivated by other 
interests 

4. To what extent skill learning can be made functional 
and a means to an end 

- $5. To what extent special classes contribute to unit 
activity and to what extent they represent isolated 
interests 

6. To what extent isolated skill teaching is carried on 
and to what extent it 1s ““necessary.”’ 

Curriculum trends within a given grade or within a total 
school system may be noted by studying Logs over a period 
of years. No other evidence can be so useful in determining 
the extent to which the school is directing its effort toward 
meeting its objectives. 

In developing a form to be used, certain characteristics 
should evolve. Among the most important of these are 
the following: 
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1.° The Log should be concise and easy to make out, and 
still retain accurate picturization of a day’s activities. 

2. It should be slightly directive in its nature; in other 
words, it must have categories under which activities are to 
be recorded. 

3. It should be developed with categories which are in 
agreement with the objectives of the school and developed 
cooperatively by those expected to use it. 

4. It should provide sufficient elasticity and breadth to 
be used by teachers with varying backgrounds and stages 
of development in their thinking. 

Since the Log is to be made out daily, it is essential that it 
be brief and yet provide an accurate picture of the activities 
of a given school day. Further, it should be of such a nature 
as to motivate teachers to develop a program leading toward 
desirable outcomes and objectives. On the other hand, the 
form should not be too directive; that is, it should enable 
teachers who lack ability to develop a program around core 
areas to record classes separately where it seems desirable. 

Taking these points into consideration, the following cate- 
gories have been found satisfactory: 

1. Planning and appraisal activities 

2. Unit development, group interests and activities 

3. Individual interests and activities 

(a) Outgrowth of unit 
(6) Isolated interests 

4. Utilization of skill subjects 

5. Special-class and out-of-room activity 

6. Isolated teaching of skills. 

Since the Log represents a means for recording a program 
which seeks to provide elasticity, it is desirable that indi- 
vidual techniques be developed for recording activities and 
that the manner of writing be prevented from becoming 
uniform. Therefore, instead of providing too specific direc- 
tions, directions which would tend to rule out individual 
creativeness, it seems advisable for us here to provide 
suggestions and illustrations only. 


eis 
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For Planning and Appraisal Activities 


Don’t Do Too Much of 
This! 


1, Planned day’s work. 


2. Discussed what we would 
do today. 


3. Plans for making more 
doll furniture. 


4. Appraisal. 


5. Planning. 


6. Budgeted time. 


Do More of This! 


1. Review of vacation ex- 
periences, Easter at home, 
and experiences during the 
week. 

2. Plan of day’s work: telling 
library story; hearing about 
Kent’s train ride alone; ma- 
terial for newspaper read to 
the group for approval. 

3. Costumes for play were 
discussed. Planned to write 
column for paper and some 
letters about our trip. 

4. Appraisal discussions con- 
cerning care of materials, 
attitudes, ability to carry out 
plans and responsibilities. 

5. Made plans for designs for 
transportation models. 

6. Children decided that a 
fine job had been done on the 
mural. Only criticism was 
with the frame. 


Comment: Be fully illustrative in part rather than sketchy 
in the total situation. Try to show outstanding examples 
of planning rather than vlanning as a part of a routine. 


For Unit Development 


Don’t Do Too Much of 
This! 


1. Activity Period. 


Do More of This! 


1. Talked about the kind of 
store and continued work by 
putting on the roof. 
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For Unit Development — Continued 


Don’t Do Too Much of Do More of This 
This! 
2. Source Reading. 2. Source reading and dis- 


cussion about Bedouins. Also 
read about work done by 
Indian men, women, and 
children. 

3. Assembly Practice. 3. Designed the properties 
needed for William Tell 
play; racks were made from 
cardboard boxes, and apples 
from stuffed cloth. 


4. Field Trip. 4. Field trip to observe dif- 
ferent kinds of transporta- 
tion. 

§. Studied Industry. 5. Review of industries of 


South America for help in 
completing mural. 


Comment: Place emphasis here on what was done, showing 
activities and enough detail to gain a picture of the over-all 
topic. 


For Individual Interests 


Don’t Do Too Much of Do More of This! 
This! 
I. Free Activity. 1. One group painted at 


easel, another played with 
dolls, some worked on song. 
2. Elective Activities. 2. Arranged the freight train 
for display, worked on mural, 
cleaned aquarium. 
3. Special Interests. 3. Worked on boat models, 
mural, some read. 


Comment: List activities, not names of children. For special 
individual activity use Journal Record. Show both small 
group and individual activity. 
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For Utilization of Skill Subjects 


Don’t Do Too Much of Do More of This! 
This! 


1. Numbers. 1. Numbers — counted out 
cabbage plants and measured 
distance necessary between 
plants. 

. Spelling. 2. Spelling — words were 
copied from social science 
material which children listed 
as necessary to learn to spell. 

3. Arithmetic. 3. Arithmetic — in papering 

doll house, measured size of 

paper necessary; used § and 

+ in measuring ingredients 
for paste. 


i) 


Comment: Purpose here is to point out by defining the type 
of activity whether or not it has any relationship with general 
unit activity. 


For Isolated Skill Teaching 


Don’t Do Too Much of Do More of This! 
This! 

1. Reading. 1. Reading to improve com- 
prehension. 

2. Arithmetic. 2. Learning to carry num- 
bers in addition. 

3. Language. 3. Learning how to punctu- 
ate simple sentences. 

4. Handwriting. 4. Learning to write capital 
letters. 


Comment: Recording under this category assumes non- 
relationship to unit activity. It is essential that specific skill 
activities be listed for determining reasons for lack of 
relationship to unit activity. 


In order to give a further picture of log-writing sore 
samples written by teachers are included here: 


The 2 ot ee ete 
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DAILY LOG 
Grade: III | Date: Sept. 21 
Teacher: X Unit: Milk- 
TIME PLANNING AND APPRAISAL ACTIVITIES 
1:10-1:25 Appraisal of insect cage. 
1:25-1:35 Planned activities for the afternoon — (individual children 


needed to finish different things). 


UNIT DEVELOPMENT — GROUP INTERESTS AND NEEDS 


8:40-10:15 Some children read about milk; others worked on insect 

cage; some copied the letters to Miss Lewis. 

1:35-2:00 Finished letters, budgets, poems, milk signs, insect cage, 
leaf prints, stories, and scrap books. 

2:50-3:15 Continuation of 1: 35-2: 00 activities. 


INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS 
Ouigrowth of Unit Isolated Interests 


10:1 5—10:50 Rest and play. 


UTILIZATION OF SKILL SUBJECTS AS FUNCTIONS 


10:50-11:45 From writing letters we learned that some did not know 
how to make “S.” Discussed best writing position, position 
of paper, etc., and practiced making “‘S.” 


SPECIAL CLASSES ISOLATED TEACHING OF SKILLS 
TIME Class Activity TIME Class Activity 


2:00-2:25 Gym _ Socialized Games 8:40-10:15 Reading Individual 
2:25-2:50 Music Group Singing help 
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DAILY LOG 
Grade: IV Date: Sept. 20 
Teacher: X Unit: Food Study 
TIME PLANNING AND APPRAISAL ACTIVITIES 


8:30 Planned exhibit of soybean products. 
Planned illustrations for newspaper — publishing. 
Health inspection — decided to have children write stories why 
they should brush their teeth. 


UNIT DEVELOPMENT — GROUP INTERESTS AND NEEDS 


INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS 


Outgrowth of Unit Isolated Interests 
1:00 ~=Letter writing — finishing Decorating shelves. 
articles for newspaper. Kenneth was asked by one of 
kindergarten to help paint fur- 
niture. 


UTILIZATION OF SKILL SUBJECTS AS FUNCTIONS 


10:00 Learned to spell words needed in writing. 
Learned to make capital letters — studied parts of a letter. 


SPECIAL CLASSES ISOLATED TEACHING OF SKILLS 
TIME Class Activity TIME Class Activity 
9:05 Music Singing 9:25 Reading and 
11:05 Gym Games Language Arts 
2:45 English Dramatization Arithmetic Subtraction 


Spelling Study papers 
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DAILY LOG 
Grade: V Date: Sept. 19 
Teacher: X Unit: Mexico 
TIME PLANNING AND APPRAISAL ACTIVITIES 


10:00 Discussion of day’s activities — sold supplies. 


UNIT DEVELOPMENT — GROUP INTERESTS AND NEEDS 


1:10 ~©6©Research and discussion on contrasts found in Mexico — surface 
and climate. Many questions raised — zones, trade winds, climate, 
latitude, etc. 


INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS 


Ouigrowth of Unit Isolated Interests 
2:45 Clay models of Mexican Dramatics — 
village. instrumental practice. 


UTILIZATION OF SKILL SUBJECTS AS FUNCTIONS 


8:40 Reading — group and individual leisure reading. 


SPECIAL CLASSES ISOLATED TEACHING OF SKILLS 
TIME Class Activity TIME Class Activity 
10:30 Music Singing 8:40 Reading Phonics 


11:10 Gym _ Boys — Outdoor 
Girls — Gym 
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DAILY LOG 
Grade: VI Date: Sept. 14 
Leach as ae Unit: Transportation 
TIME PLANNING AND APPRAISAL ACTIVITIES 


9:40 Planned to look up and read more material on locks, canals, and 
shipping. 


UNIT DEVELOPMENT — GROUP INTERESTS AND NEEDS 


8:40 Further discussion and reading about canals and locks as a result 
of reading the “Romance of the Soo.” 
1:10 ~©Continuation of study planned during morning. 


INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS 
Outgrowth of Unit Isolated Interests 
OG Music, modeling, reading, 
mounting pictures, cleaning 


cupboards, drawing, etc. 
9:30 Elected Class Representatives. 


UTILIZATION OF SKILL SUBJECTS AS FUNCTIONS 


2:45 Mensuration — measuring murals made last semester, for framing 


data. 
SPECIAL CLASSES ISOLATED TEACHING OF SKILLS 
TIME Class Activity ‘TIME Class Activity 
9:55 Music Singing 10:20 Arithmetic Fractions 


11:00 Gym Games 
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III. THE EDUCATIONAL PROFILE 


As we have said in the previous chapter, the Educational 
Profile represents merely a status study. It is valuable in 
forming some limited generalizations about a child before 

Observed at 120 Months 
2 OWS SOO aS SO) Bh  @ dk AeiKey Sey suelo) seo}'s 

Word Meaning 

Paragraph Meaning 

Spelling 

Language 

Literature 


History and Civics 


Geography 

Reasoning ( 
Computation 

Physiol. & Hygiene 

Height 

Weight 


Mental Age — 
PS = FO NS ©) SS Oy SAS Abie shiiis Sixle) tL Os 
Deviation from the Mean in Months 


Ficure 25. Educational Profile, Case 143F 


repeated testing data are available for more revealing inter- 
pretations. By utilizing test norms which translate data into 
“ages” it is possible to make profiles which include achieve- 
ment, intelligence, and height and weight data. The profiles 
picture scores in terms of months accelerated or retarded. 

The two following samples will make the construction and 
use of profiles clearer. — 

The girl charted in the first sample (Figure 25) seems to 
have quite a wide range of deviation from the norm, but 
fortunately most of it is on the positive or accelerated side. 
At the time the tests were given she was ten years of age. 
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She seems to be slightly below the norm in geography, 
reasoning (arithmetic), and, interestingly enough, mental 
age. In reading, paragraph meaning (comprehension) is con- 
siderably above word meaning (recognition); this implies 
good utilization of reading skills along with application and 


Observed at 155 and 183 Months 


155 months 
_ — — — 183 months 


—§0 —40' 30 _260"10, 0: 480 420 430.4 4oRmae 
Word Meaning 


Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 

_ Language 
Literature 
History & Civics 
Geography 
Reasoning 


Computation 


Physiol. & Hygiene 
Height 


Weight 


Mental Age 
—50 —40 —30 —20 -I0 O 410 +20 +30 +40 +50 
Deviations from the Mean in Months 


Ficure 26. Educational Profile, Case 88F 


use. In the case of language and literature, a comparison in- 
dicates a somewhat opposite conclusion. Language is con- 
siderably above literature. From this one may conclude that 
utilization of language-arts skills is not adequately carried 
out. Arithmetic scores, by which it is again possible to com- 
pare essential skills with application and utilization, point 
out a better performance in knowledge of skills (in computa- 
tion) than in application of those skills (in reasoning). In 
justice to the child it should be pointed out, however, that 
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reasoning and mental age are both at nearly the same level in 
relation to the norm. 

The profile shown in the second sample (Figure 26) is inter- 
esting because it shows comparisons at both 155 and 183 
months. At 155 months this girl shows considerable variation 
from the norm, both positive and negative. It is interesting to 
note that her word- -meaning score was approximately average 
for her age, whereas her score in paragraph meaning was con- 
siderably above. Comparing skill and application of skill in 
the language arts, her literature score was approximately 
normal, whereas her language score was considerably ad- 
vanced. In arithmetic, this sort of comparison finds reason- 
ing to be low, below average, with a computation score 
positively accelerated. This indicates, of course, that com- 
binations and calculations can be handled but that arith- 
metical processes and choice of methods of attack on a 
problem are basically weak. History and civics scores were 
below average but her geography score was somewhat above. 
This whole profile seems to indicate ease in factual learn- 
ing but difficulty in applications. Of considerable interest is 
the fact that her mental age is the lowest of all the ages 
recorded except spelling. At 183 months she tends to level 
out in all the aspects tested. Spelling has dropped into the 
negative column, and so have both language and literature. 
Previous high points are retained in arithmetical computa- 
tion, physiology, and hygiene; and arithmetical reasoning 
has improved. 


IV. THE GROWTH ANALYSIS 


Repeated testings provide opportunities for charting all 
possible aspects of development of the child — achievement, 
mental growth, and physiological growth. Since this type of 
technique has been described in the previous chapter, it will be 
necessary here only to provide several illustrative samples of 
its use in appraisal and evaluation. It should be pointed out, 
however, that all data before being graphed have been 
reduced to comparable terms, in this instance (Figure 27) age, 
i.e., height age, weight age, mental age, and achievement age. 

Examination of the graph reveals considerable irregularity 
of the various curves of development. Taken all together, 
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they show a rather consistent pattern. The over-all develop- 
ment shown by this child represents a more normal pattern 
than that of many other children. 


Growth 
Age 


210 
195 
180 


165 


120 130 140 150 160 170 180 190 


/ 


Chronological Age 
Ficure 27. GrowTH ANALYSIS, 157F 


Chronological and growth ages are shown in months. The heavy straight 
line represents a constant ratio between chronological age and growth age 
of I.00. 


Cope: 

Word Meaning __ __ Reasoning 
Paragraph Meaning __. —__. Computation East oe 
Spelling __.. Physiology and Hygiene ae 
hanguare.—s— <-. Weight adh ap 
History and Height 

Civilization tao Mental Age 3 
Geography aaa Materatore 2-5. 


The general pattern of growth represented here indicates 
a rapid rise at approximately 130 months. Unfortunately, 
earlier scores were not available. It is rather obvious, how- 
ever, that between 120 and 130 months learning was very 
rapid. This would indicate that this child was probably a slow 
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learner in the early elementary grades. The assumption 
may also be advanced that during her early grades there was 
sufficient understanding on the part of teachers to encourage 
her so that the later growth was not inhibited. 

From 130 months on, plateaus and depressions begin to 
occur. These indicate a rather late pubescence, which is 
verified by personal knowledge. Before this time she is well 
above the norm line in the majority of her growth curves. 

Between 160 and 170 months there is sufficient evidence to 
indicate new cycles of growth and the fact that adolescence is 
well established. About 190 months there are again indica- 
tions of a new plateau and a levelling off of the curves. The 
academic development of this child is disappointing only at 
the upper ages. Rises following adolescence are not what 
might be expected since it is at these age levels that the 
greatest discrepancy exists between the highest and the 
lowest curves. Her total growth pattern is quite normal. 
Her plateaus, however, appear later than for most girls. 
From 120 months to about 160 there is a narrowing of the 
total pattern, which usually indicates satisfactory handling 
of a child’s academic development; but from this point on, 
the opposite is true — a continued expansion of high and low 
points the longer she is in school. Other things being equal, 
this is what may be expected in the typical junior high school 
where there is but little integration of subject-matter pres- 
entations. 

In regard to achievement in relation to the norm, the girl 
charted in Figure 28 is an exceptional pupil. Her mental age, 
with an I.Q. averaging 125.6, runs approximately through the 
middle of the total pattern. Most of her academic curves lie 
considerably above the norm line. 

Learning, from about 100 months to approximately 125, is 
rapid, with levelling off occurring about 140 months. At this 
age there is an indication of a second cycle of growth par- 
ticularly indicated by the top and bottom curves, mental 
age and height respectively. 

The clustering of curves around the mental age curves 1s 
probably indicative of a very desirable situation. At approxi- 
mately 160 months she shows a rounding-off, probably indi- 
cating a rapidly developing adolescence. 
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Unlike the growth analysis of the preceding case, the many 
curves tend to converge. Well-integrated performance and 


220 
195 
170 
145 
120 


95 


70 85 100 115 130 145 160 175 
Chronological Age 
FicureE 28. GrowTH ANALYysIS, 55F 


Chronological and growth age are shown in months. The heavy straight 
line represents a constant ratio between chronological age of 1.00. 


CovE: 

Word Meaning __ __ Reasoning 
Paragraph Meaning —_.—. Computation see 
Spelling 1). . Physiology and Hygiene mE 
Languagence iss Weigh G2 28 aes 
History and Height 

Civilizations. 4% ee Mental Age one 
Geography earl Literature + 


achievement is the conclusion that may be made from this 
picture. Such results seem to the observer to be unusual as 
well as desirable, and indicative of satisfactory learning 
conditions. 
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V. THE PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


Space does not permit us to include here, for illustrative 
purposes, a completed Personality Inventory for a given 
child. We shall, instead, list sub-headings, descriptive items, 
and the like, in order to give teachers an opportunity to 
select descriptive headings in making out usable forms of 
their own.! In the form used by the writers for actual case 
study, each of the sub-headings described below was allotted 
one page; there was adequate space for “Remarks” and for 
other data. In the outlines here, some directions for recording 
have been provided under “Note.’’ These need not be fol- 
lowed arbitrarily; they are given only to provide ideas for 
recording. If a complete Inventory is developed similar to 
the one recommended, the following directions for its use 
may be found helpful: 

1. The Inventory should be made out biennially if 
possible and should include data collected from tests, 
observations, ratings, reports, etc., bringing them all into 
a pattern picturing the child as a whole. 

2. Our Inventory has been developed under compre- 
hensive and over-lapping categories including all ranges 
of descriptive sketches so that much of the effort of writing 
is a matter of underlining and checking. 

3. When possible, the Inventory should be synchronized 
with available Journal Records. Where blanks are insufh- 
cient for telling the whole story, the Journal Record can be ° 
used as a supplementary instrument. In other words, it 1s 
possible to use Journal Records so that individual pages of 
the Inventory can be provided with footnote references to 
the content of Journals related to the categories in ques- 
tion. 


1. SCHOOL HISTORY 
A, GENERAL INFORMATION 


Ion eeresentsage:. i... «. STO be Ware juris raetivee 
2. Age for present grade: Normal .... Average .... Underage .... 


1 The writers are indebted to many scales and personality analyses for the descrip- 
tive terms used in the Inventory. Particular acknowledgment, however, should be 
made to the cooperative Detroit study of child growth and development under the 
direction of Dr. Stuart A. Courtis. 


= satis an 
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3. Progress in school: Rapid .... Normal .... Slow .... 

4. Absence: Frequent .... Infrequent..... Never >... 

&. ‘Tardiness:' Frequent .-..' Infrequent’. :2) Never .: .: 
6:/Truancy:Frequent))?.” Infrequents? . -Neverene 

+. Scholarship: Excellent :n2.Geod). 32.) Averages 7 Poona 

8. Is pupil a serious disciplinary problem? .....¢5. 6.4.9.0) 

9. subjects, in which best: workisidone:iys ? ic aula eee 
10. Subjects. failed s, jie Sensis scolhid « sah ofeeeloe orp pal ghey es ae eee 
11. Curriculum pursued: Difficult .... Easy .... Suitable . 


13., Dates of interrupted.attendance:’ ......). .<.-1. a5 9 
14. Reasons for interruptions:.... . Wau. ae con ee eee ee beng: 
PERINAT KS! Roce ok Se eee ee eee Dates reported:© =)... eee 


NOTE: Mostly a check sheet; some blanks to be written in. 


B. SPECIAL TALENTS 


Sports: Special’ field ete tors games'liked JU) i. . jie 
Literary: A great reader, able writer, prose, poetry. 

Dramatjc: Special interests" . {513.5 0 < Jil a 
Mechanical: Things made ..:......:. Handicrafts: 4328 
Scientific: .[nterésts). isi: aoe ba) ba eee aes ee 
Naturalist: Interests. 65.0j0 vee ulel ss0, ob ottiourane ee 
Collector: Tinterests*. 064 8. <..9,0) oa uals ne Sale 4 
Musical: Appreciative ........ Pertormer....40. >. Field Sota ae 
Artistic: Prelds cess « eeseye du cve aces © tte 4 tase go TS 
10: Leader: Fields. 23: | Pa eas ite ak eee 
14, Organizer: Fields 20 "'F 5. Uc, ea a ie 
19) Civicrmindeéd? Fields 0 0a ek ale, 
13. Religious:Activities' or interests’) 0.0.02) 2 Ye ee 
14. Attitude toward: Movies Radio Parties Opposite Sex Pets 


Likes 
Average 
Dislikes 


1§>°Clubs: Belongs ‘to: . 4 sau. be Boat Gal lo ee 
16.. Works outside of sch6ol doing: "nce 5.,5. on f0. bo Sn 
17. Habits: Swears, smokes, drinks, fights, sex activities. 

18. Remarks: so suri one eee Dates reported: 2.4.) see 


PPI AREE Pm 


NOTE: Check (7) items 8, 14; write in items I, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 
16, 18; underline items 2, 17. 
C. SEMESTER RECORD 


Ta), Limes tardypsig...c. 3 ») ADSENCES gt creas 
2. Duplicate report card record 


a 


oe 


8. 
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Mpupjectimostidisliked, if anys. (psec nee 

menublect mostJiked, if any. . 7 vee ee 

me Ateitude, toward: Teacher ....)i. 04.0. principales: ikeset 2. 
Paton Wash Liaus:. SUIPERVISOFS 4 ae es WISILOLS Tpit GOT, 

. This child this semester: has improved greatly, has developed about 


as usual, has deteriorated greatly 


Be eRe Mt Sor ai canst eG cenangdts Ae, EOI CAPRICE cad, 
Approximate rank among classmates in fifths: behavior ........... 
Bomievements: isis. 2). PFOwtli tease efor nuctR eine: 
PSE Se oe oS ON eae, Datesineported sires sts Munait ys 


NOTE: Check (7) item 7; write in items 1, 3, 4, 5, 8; underline item 6. Item 2 should 


Merecmmmetances teaarding birth a. Ahi fanae ne dae qietieek dao boas 
Papriapittormation:seating «i .2.).5 roulene yee nee Walking. tc. 4% 
Ene ON LO 
poeatiy Nnealthsillnesses. ...... .. ... physicalidetects7.. as2.o. thumb- 
LU V0 0 EULESS sr a eae ae natlebiting 6. 0.6 = 2 eet 
Simetenne or stammering .........+- fainting ispells) W402 ss ae 
convulsions ¢2......... sleep disturbances ........... 
MRE MAEKS co oes e's ooo od Batesereported shew em ityte Sac tas 
NOTE: All items here are to be filled in rather comprehensively from interview 
records. 
B. GENERAL HEALTH 
I D aGR 3 Yh, ALG MS 
1. Height: Abnormal Pia) ear Ce aed an Normal S50 
2. Weight: Abnormal Sworn sereret tent ent uNornial 520 
3. Vision: Abnormal ries tit ett eon Gees per ie. Normal SIe) 
4. Hearing: Abnormal PA a Vise eal ater NOL AL SO 
5. Speech: Abnormal Bom Santis NOT er ot ee N ermal 50 
6. Teeth: Abnormal See ewoer ery a Normal 5220 
pee cenoids Abnormal, ...) 2... vee (ed ws. Normal Sz.) 
8. Tonsils: Abnormal Saye eers Blew em Normal 5.70) 
9. Heart: Abnormal HO Pet Se as a NORMAL ae w) 
1o. Lungs: Abnormal scapes wiih nme denteg. Normal Sa 
11. Breathing: Shallow Cth a Pe inthis SD Gep Sao) 
12. Digestion: Poor Pee oto Py ae, (FOOG 52 Oo 
Pooelitminationsitresular | 6 ANOS Ae, oa Regular yh O) 
14. Diet: Unbalanced Haqeadt Jk acne seiool) Balanced SitO 
15. Meals: Irregular nn Shan eaten ts Wee Resular SiO 


represent a duplicate of the current report card. 


2. PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY AND HEALTH STATUS 


A. BIRTH AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT 
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16. 
17; 
18. 
19. 
20. 
aT 
22. 
ae, 
ou 
pit 
26. 
og 


28. 
29. 


Skin: Irregular OLR Uns RS y Dor werted ea bE lyy: SG 
Posture: Poor Peasy RRMA YA) ce ROY es SER OCG So 
Rest: Insufficient nese EL alt eal ae eh ee Rees OnE lle mt 9) 
Sleep: Insomnia vies ha dtas Sate 3) Uindis Grp ipeeneeerm 
Exercise: (Insuthcientis 6s. Lo Wt tay wy tke be eee eaace 50 
Bath: Infrequent kt Ryle Hela re Sa Ren 5.0 
Appetite: Poor Sh cl RTA Bea ek Caer Ue SP ROE S°O 
Constitution: Weak LL aS NBe AY eGR ae Reine SO 
Coordination: Poor PPO both HME 86 (eis. S20 


Physical deformations 2th bat..wottan seas 

Glandular troubles, 3.) 6202 feimegele ad Glee anne See 

Diseases 0S ood vice Amazes Bee A Se 
Datese eo 6 ok. he ee ee 


NOTE: Items I to 24 can be used as a profile by assuming column 3 as average and 


by connecting points down the page. Circle either S or O for each of first 
24 items; S means a subjective, non-professional, or un-documented rating; 
O means an objective rating substantiated by a professional viewpoint, 
physician’s record, etc. 


C. PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In comparison with the average of the other children in his class, this” 
child is: 


I. 


eke ge eet a 


Io. 
ioe 


Race: White, Negro, Indian, Oriental. 

Nationality: American, Canadian, English, other. 

Height: Much taller, taller, average, shorter, much shorter. 

Build: Stocky, fat, plump, average, thin, skinny. 

Health: Robust, healthy, average, weak, sickly. 

Energy: Dynamic, energetic, average, lethargic, ill. 

Movement: Very fast, fast, average, slow, very slow. 

Hands and feet: Accurate, precise, controlled, average, fumbles, breaks, 
spoils. 

Action: Acts easily without effort, acts readily with little effort, 
average, action with visible effort, action accompanied by jerks and 
grimaces. 

Maturity: Very mature, quite mature, immature, very immature. 
IREmiarkssaaats Liss) ewe We Dates reported?. 220. ee 


NOTE: All items here represent mainly subjective judgments; underline the de- 


scription which seems most accurate. 


D. DEFECTS AND GENERAL APPEARANCE 


In comparison with the average of the other children in his class, this 
child is: 


An Pf WN 


IO. 
ee 
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. Sight: Very good, good, average, poor, very poor. 
. Hearing: Very good, good, average, poor, hard of hearing, deaf. 


Hands: Normal, defects. 
Feet: Normal, defects. 


. Speech: Very good, good, average, stutterer, baby talker, lisper. 
. Cleanliness: Neat and clean, clean, average, dirty, untidy, very dirty, 


body odor. 


. Clothes: Very well dressed, well dressed, average, cheaply dressed but 


neat, poorly dressed and dirty. 


. Hair: Well combed and cut, average, disorderly, unkempt and needs 


cutting. 


. Skin: Delicate, smooth, healthy, soft, average, rough, hairy, freckled, 


pimply, diseased. 
Eyes: Clear, deep, expressive, average, dull, shifting, crossed. 
PR IIAOK SS. Fas os Opie reas DDACeS FeDOrtCd a mone We ee a te oh ie 


NOTE: The whole rating can be done by underlining the appropriate items; some 


classifications may call for two or more underlinings. 


3. HOME ENVIRONMENT 
A. GENERAL RATING 


Rey RARE Roney NL 


1. Neighborhood: Unde- 
sirable Pet hk Me Ce ee eSir ape SO 
Qreriaymates: Undesirable... ... 0. 1 Desirable SO 
peleanedage: Non-English. .\.° 0). 2... ..0 >... Good English'S: O 
4. Father: Lazy Ver ten fk eet een UStT1OUS” Po koG) 
5. Mother: Lazy Orn Bele Traae V or u ieee INdUstrTOus 4. + OO) 
6. Training of Child: 
Disagree sb akugeliharady } thes ira Wie Aeetiell scapes ols SO) 
7. Care of Child: 
Neglected Pha eet ar eee CAD OTODriate ur.) 
8. Duties of Child: 
None, too many ae ot ee tal eae AP DIODTiAcey 6 AL 
g. Parental relationships: 
Disturbing POR ie thie oe ete ek rarinonious: noe) 
10. Adequacy of Home: 
Poor | Hie RO ETC hi.tes Rae MUNN CCE SiO 
lS ea A re PALES TEDOLt CH ens nthe cent erent a 


NOTE: Using 3 as average, connect points down the page; when a previous rating 


is available, include this as well as the present rating. Circle S or O in each 
item according to whether the observation is subjective or objective. Sub- 
jective would refer to a “‘second-hand” observation whereas objective 
would refer to a careful, studied observation of the situation. 
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TAYE Po 


B. PARENTAL HISTORY 


. Nationality of: Rather. 440" sco. Mother:*.\.-4.5., sae 
. Religion of: Hatherserere) 4. cee Mother." eee 
. Occupation of: Rather eco ee Mother.) 2). see 
Health of: Rathert ante ane Mother®! . 230 eines 
Age of: Pater). S02. > sane Mother fo "see 
Ace atimarniage ole Mather 4°57 7. sane Mother *s). 3°) eee 
. Age at birth of 
child of: Papier yt. Cem acer Mothers 2 eee 
. Education of: Fatheretr: can See ee Mother’. 92.3. 
. Previous ; 
marriages of: Pather S¢y2c0" sce Mother >... See 
. How dissolved: Rather 40.4 see ee Mothers 
. Intelligence of: Wathen fe 42 Cotas oe Mother . 


. ‘Relationship of parents 0%... 7 226. ee ee 
13. 
ive 
lige 
16. 


Economic status: 0.0 tt toed exh. stew ell eee 


NOTE: All blanks call for “fill in” data. 


pb G bP 


C. HOME INFLUENCES 


. This child lives with: father and mother; father, mother divorced; 


mother dead; mother, father divorced; father dead; other conditions 


a i fo. o) Boye 's © ‘a! es, €) ee © (6 eye je 0 ef 6 6 (6 Se @ © 0 jo re. ae) 8, Suwaiee w fe je oP 6 0. 6) © Mei (Oh 0) le) at anaes eee 


. Type of home: wealthy, well to do, average, meager, poor, sordid. 
. Type of home: united, cooperative, average, quarrelsome, divided. 
. Attitude of parents toward child: ambitious, proud, indulgent, 


sympathetic, helpful, critical, faultfinding, driving. 


. Attitude of parents toward school and child’s education: too am- 


bitious for child, interested and cooperative, indifferent, antagonistic. 


. Discipline of child: severe, unreasonable, cruel, intelligent, lax. 
. Type of child: spoiled, babied, cowed, broken, starved for affection, 


normal, good, exceptional. 


8. Person specially influencing child and nature of influence .......... 


. language spokeniin home’ :. yi: ave..2heee! 

.ANumbet of other. children ...22e1.2.4%: beh... ote 
; Relation of this child.to other children... ....2.. 29. eee 
. Relatives who influence child or control of child ...........0...... 
. Friends who influence child or control of child ..............2... 


14. 


Rema thks? pcr mre ee yee Dates reported?’ (0 52... 


NOTE: Items 1 to 7 call for underlining of proper characteristics; items 8-14 call 


for fill-in type of recording. 


tes 
16. 


ig 
18. 


19. 


TAY EO PH 


. Slow about starting ... 


Ignores directions 
Careless work 
Never finishes 
Finishes late 
Dependent 
Becomes dis- 
couraged 
Attention wanders 
Works spasmodi- 
cally 

Poor retention 


. Studies under 


pressure 
No originality 


. Sees problem piece- 


meal 


. Never plans or out- 


lines 


Accepts first results ... 


Forced interest 
No curiosity 
Uses tools poorly 


BT AE Gs a Nia y Eien eh aes Dee Peers. 
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4. WORK TRAITS 


A. STUDY HABITS 


Tin gee Satan ances 


site. je). 4d *ece 
e leljel 1) ve. (en's 


ae eee leue) .« 


Chart iel | fwiie>s 


. Works consistently 


ele; lee cer st iem me ene 


SVsw Ore © (ett éexelr” Leite) 


. Shows planning 

. Suspends judgment 
. Spontaneous interest 
. Intellectually curious 


. Follows directions 
. Careful work 
... Does extra work 
. Finishes early 
. Works independently 


weterstent 
... Sustained application 


.. Studies regularly 
. Original 


. lem 


Starts work promptly 


NNANNNMNM 


NM WN 


Good retention 


DIP a Si PT. 
SRG RONG: Oy On Or Oe 5 22 G) fia GOP E> SIO 5.2 1G) 


Sees complete prob- 


ep) 


NAMNNNN 


Uses tools well 


eo 6 te ete ele we we ee 8 


NOTE: Use 3 as average and draw line between checked columns showing the pic- 


CON AN BW 


ture in profile. 


. Lazy, indolent, 


uninterested 


. Hates work and 


avoids it 


. Inefficient worker 
. Puts things off 
. No pleasure in work 


Untidy 


. Unsystematic 
. Uninterested in 


improvement 


B. WORK HABITS 


Poor Average Good 


Industrious 


Enjoys working 
Efficient worker 

Does things promptly 
Takes pride in work 
Neat 

Orderly 


Tries to improve 
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9. 


10. 
ot. 


1 
13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


Satisfied with poor 


work ine 5 ...  Lries to improve 

Happy to get by sy Fite ... Does more than required 
No sense of 

responsibility Ane ies ... Accepts responsibility 
Resents criticism sh is ... Welcomes criticism 

Has low standards’... hee ... Has high standards 
Leaves materials 

around ea Nie ... Cleans up after work 

Is messy when 

working rey i 2), Works neatly 

Shirks LS Rae .. Never shirks or alibis 
Won’t admit errors... bis ... Admits mistakes 

Never finishes oe, Carries plans through 
Remarkss02Gnt Pagers v3 os 2 Bae ccoopeet cath/al a's, 9 Ig Oe 


NOTE: Check in one of three columns and connect points down the page. 


IO. 


C. MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 


. Attention: Alert, on the job; attentive; average; dreamy, non- 


attentive; distracted; confused; scatter-brained. 


. Understanding of instructions: Grasps new ideas readily; understands 


after questions; average; confused but knows he doesn’t understand; 
thinks he understands but really doesn’t; confused and helpless. 


. Concentration: Holds to task and achieves; holds to task with occa- 


sional lapses; average; means to concentrate but doesn’t; has to be 
driven; attends more to others than to his own work; can’t concentrate 
even under supervision. 

Memory: Remembers well; fairly well; average; means to remember 
but doesn’t; forgets easily; never remembers. 


. Imitates: Imitates easily and well; imitates fairly well; average; 


imitates little and with difficulty; can do things only his own way. 
Openmindedness: Curious and interested in all new experiences; 
receptive to new ideas; progressive; average; prefers the familiar; 
conforms; resents new ideas; conservative. 

Initiative: Active in initiating; self-starter; has considerable initiative; 
average; has little or no initiative; never initiates. 


. Originality: Has many good ideas; creative; quite creative; average; 


seldom creative; never creates; always copies. 


. Foresight: Always foresees consequences; anticipates; average; seldom 


looks ahead; never looks ahead; surprised by consequences. 
IREIMBERG Tile ckees 3 a einen, aie ea Dates reported?) t0.). 0 yee 


NOTE: Underline one or more under each category. 


Q. 
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D. MENTAL FUNCTIONING 


. Sensitivity: Very sensitive and quick to respond; fairly sensitive; 


average; seldom is aware of new stimuli; responds to new stimuli with 
difficulty. 


. Purposing: Has strong purposes of his own; has many purposes; 


average; has few purposes but holds to them; has many purposes 
but doesn’t stay with them; copies purposes from others; listless, 
indifferent. 


. Planning: Plans all actions carefully and well; plans fairly well; 


average; makes imperfect, inadequate plans; copies plans of others; 
is unable to plan. 


. Executing: Carries out plans efficiently, modifying when necessary; 


acts efficiently without planning; follows plans fairly well; average; 
follows plans imperfectly; unable to follow a plan. 


. Judging: Has high standards and judges achievement accurately; 


has good standards and judges fairly well; average; has very low 
standards and poor judgment; has no standard and is unable to judge. 


. Generalizing: Profits by experiences; seldom makes same mistake 


twice; profits somewhat from experience; average; profits little from 
his own or others’ experiences; repeats mistakes; repeats blunders over 
and over. 


. Analytical ability: Is a good thinker, analyzes; a fair thinker; average; 


analyzes little and imperfectly; a poor thinker; is unable to analyze 
or reason. 


. Vicarious learning: Is able to enter into and profit by experience of 


others; has some ability to do this; average; has little ability to profit 
by experience of others; has no ability to do this. 
RTGS ok ce eh keh oo wes Dates reportedirt:) sai dice. pre de oe e 


NOTE: Underline appropriate characteristics under each item. 


Oo ON ANA WD H 


a 
O 


. Attitude: Inferior Pes Se eee Confident | 3Si@ 

Cleanliness: Unclean POR a eo lees Simacwiate: oc) 
. Cooperation: Lacking Mn Renta okra oh eLapitial 5,0 
. Courtesy: Infrequent Alenia Tape Habitual SO 
. Dependability: Infrequent ... ... ... ... ... Habitual Sue) 
. Disposition: Irritable iA: veoh detrei Malin 5.0 
. Disposition: Unhappy koe vont ee lenblappy SO 
. Disposition: Cruel Sad von oy teeaanes oa taacind Si 8) 
. Disposition: Pessimistic Whitetiee: bh we. Optimisties 4 SO 
. Dominance: Submissive VU aD ea sAReresstvents > \O 


5. PERSONAL HABITS AND TRAITS 


A. GENERAL RATING 
Th oninae hy dehy as 
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11. Effort: Poor VED %, ACAI Oe  Undustrictsuaone! 
12. Integrity: Lacking Pes ete weeny Okt alae S20 
13. Judgment: Irrational PR etinidi dhs «scene tee Dome S20) 
14. Leadership: Lacking is BO bake asthe Mae eine Lae Ken S10 
15.. Reliability: Irresponsible 4 :.. ..;...: ......» Jesponsiblemone 
16. Self-control: Unstable Oh eed chal Syke kre ee EL Seo 
17. Thrift: Wasteful sas tae en ae Rete ele ET 59 
Po CMAL ks ke wc yak ce anew: ‘Dates reported: ./).... (335 See 


NOTE: As in previous forms, make check list into a profile with S or O circled to 
indicate reliability of rating. 


B. CHARACTER AND IDEALS 


In comparison with the average of other children, this child is: 


1. .... Well integrated: Strong purposes both in and out of school. 
Life has a dominant unity for him. 

2. .... Somewhat integrated: Many purposes but not too well coor- 
dinated. 

rete SOV er age. 

4. .... Poorly integrated: Conflicting purposes; little thinking or 
planning. 

5. .... Not integrated: No plan. Child merely responds to whatever 
stimulus is present. 

6. .... Disintegrated: Child torn between conflicting pulls which he is 


unable to integrate or control. 


The child by his behavior and remarks gives evidence of having or not 
having ideals or aims which he uses as control of behavior: 
7 About self > so. eae ae 
8. About. self, andiauthomt yet eae, . ec os 
9. pA DOUt responsibilities pons oa ace 
TO: GA DOME WOT Kr tc ke ire ee 
1. About others 22.) .taee ee! 
129; About-cate ot things a.enen cas ae ee 
PQUPREMErCSe ira a oe Mees, Dates reported: —. J. a...) ee 


NOTE: From the first 6 items check one; in items 7 to 13 write comments. 


6. PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
A, ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 


1. Social attitude: Friendly, makes friends easily; has few friends; 
unfriendly; shunned by others. 

2. Emotional control: Well poised; easily irritated; frequent emotional 
outbursts; fearful, depressed. 

3. Nervousness: Calm and self-controlled; uneasy, bites fingernails; 
stammers, nervous tics, hyperactive; nervous disease. 


IO. 
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. Daydreaming: Responsive and alert; generally alert; seldom alert; 


withdrawal, phantasy. 


. Responsibility: Responsible; frequently responsible; assumes re- 


sponsibility unwillingly; irresponsible. 
Interest: Spontaneous interest; intermittent interest; interested only 
in play or game; slight or no interests. 


. Laziness: Industrious; occasionally requires motivating; consistently 


needs motivating; difficult to motivate, listless. 


. Happiness: Happy; frequently unhappy; moody; morose. 


Conduct: Well behaved; frequently annoys other children; impudent, 
quarrelsome, domineering; cruel, bullies other pupils. 
[NGM BIG Rr Dates reported wheck ty et Wate ston 


NOTE: Underline one characteristic under each item. 


B. EMOTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In comparison with the average of other children in his class, this child: 


Ile 


sO 


Is happy, romantic, optimistic, courageous, pleasant, confident, self- 
reliant, cheerful, has good sense of humor, is frank, kind, thoughtful, 
ambitious, sympathetic, generous, forgiving, dreamy, refined, nice, 
obedient, mischievous, good. 


. Is troubled, distressed, pessimistic, cynical, antagonistic, blustering, 


boisterous, sullen, moody, depressed, cheerless, mean, rough, obscene, 
profane, resentful, jealous, envious, self-willed, coarse, disobedient, 
evil minded, bad. 

Is fearful, nervous, irritable, easily angered, afraid, timid, shy, self- 
conscious, sensitive, fickle, weak, holds grudges, is noisy. 


. Is self-controlled, even tempered, hot tempered, sentimental, silly, 


giggly, always clowning, placid, phlegmatic, stubborn, dull, stupid, 
uninteresting, repulsive. 

Laughs easily, smiles frequently, is stolid and eesti frowns and 
scowls, cries easily, has temper tantrums, grouches, complains, objects, 
tattles, criticizes. 

Is bossy, dominating, aggressive, persistent, possessive, a leader, inde- 
pendent, has self-assurance, is sincere, docile, easily influenced, secre- 
tive, a follower, submissive, subservient. 

Has superiority complex, strong ego, is conceited, seeks spotlight, 
demands attention, is sensitive to what others think of him, indifferent — 
to what others think of him, unaware of what others think, self- 
centered, self-willed, reserved and aloof, humble, has inferiority 
complex. | 

SINE ne pg eties Datestreported sae seit tgs ac Pecan 


NOTE: Check as many characteristics under each item as are descriptive of the 


child. 
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C. SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In comparison with the average of other children in this class, this child: 

1. Makes advances to others, makes friends easily, is socially minded, 

a good mixer, well liked, respected, shares with others, has good times 
with others, is cooperative, extraverted. 

2. Responds to advances by others, makes friends with difficulty, 
is individualistic, has few friends, is disliked by others, avoided by 
others, ridiculed by others, persecuted by others, introverted. 

3. Is friendly with all, friends with many, friendly with select few, has 
a few chums, is exclusive with a few friends, haughty and cold, lonely 
and would like friends. 

4. Has wide interests and many sets of friends, has narrow interests and 
few friends, goes with a bad gang out of school. 

Cem rise tA ak Crerea a eee Dates reported: . «./ 33% <r ee 


NOTE: Select as many characteristics under each item as are descriptive of the child. 


VI. THE HEALTH RECORD 


Because the health of the child is so important, it seems 
advisable to outline specific responsibilities for those con- 
cerned with it. The following outline is taken from Bulletin 
325 of the Department of Public Instruction of the State of 
Michigan, Teacher Observation of Health Conditions of School 
Children: } 7 


A. Pertinent Family Situations. 

It is desirable for the teacher to secure pertinent infor- 
mation about the health conditions of the family which 
may affect the child, such as tuberculosis, diabetes, heart 
and mental disorders. 

Family relations also should be considered, such as mem- 
bers of family group, child’s position in group, satisfying 
relations in the group, employment of parents or guard- 
lans, economic level of living, and use of leisure time. 

B. Physical Health Conditions. 
1. Evidence of good physical health. 

Growth — suitable to body, showing a reasonable 

annual increase. 

Energy — sufficient for routine, adaptable to indi- 

vidual. 


1 Evans, Auice, and others, Teacher Observation of Health Conditions of School 
Children (Bulletin No. 325). Lansing, Mich.: Department of Public Instruction, 
State of Michigan, 1945, pp. 9-16. 
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Skin — clear, free from infection. 

Mucous membranes — clear and definitely pink. 

Hair — clean and lustrous. 

Eyes — bright, clear, moving normally. 

Nose — unobstructed in breathing. 

Teeth — well formed, free from caries, clean. 

Breath — absence of disagreeable odor. 

Posture — symmetrical position of body on “standing 
tall,” good muscular coordination. 

Muscles — firm, good tone. 

Subcutaneous tissue — fat layer beneath skin, firm, 
good tone. 

Speech — normal development, free from defects. 

Nervous condition — free from involuntary twitchings 
and other nervous symptoms. 


. Variations from good conditions. 
a. Growth. 

Teacher’s interpretation of growth should take 

into consideration that: 

Growth rate is an individual problem. 

Growth is irregular and may show fluctuations 
from month to month. 

Growth during pre-adolescent and adolescent 
period increases in acceleration and is irregular 
in character. 

Girls usually begin and complete their adolescent 
growth from one to three years earlier than 
boys. 

Some children reach maturity earlier than others. 

Body build and the growth pattern are closely 
related to family tendencies. 


Observations to make 


Failure to gain for a period of four to six months. 

Loss of weight not satisfactorily explained. 

Too rapid gain not satisfactorily explained. 

Encourage children to keep individual monthly 
growth records. | 

Report to parents, nurse, or other consultants alk 
children whose growth seems questionable. 

Enter on cumulative health record the first height 
and weight each year. 
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b. Nutrition. 


A study of a child’s nutrition should include an 
evaluation of what the child is actually eating with 
special attention to “‘protective foods,” eating hab- 
its, growth rate, play and rest habits, frequency of 
illness, and evidences of emotional tension in the 


child. 
Observations to make 


Poor gaining rate. 

Chronic fatigue, listlessness, inattentiveness, irrita- 
bility, overactiveness. 

Lack of energy. 

Poor muscular tone and poor posture. 

Make notes on observations that seem questionable 
for the cumulative record and discuss them with 
parent, nurse, or other consultant. 


. Communicable disease control. 


Observation throughout the school day should be 
made informally for early common symptoms of 
communicable disease. Informal, however, means 
definite and planned. Cooperation of the home and 
responsibility of the child in observing symptoms 
should be urged. In case of communicable disease in 
the community a more formal type of observation 
should be made according to the suggestions of the 
health department. 


Observations to make 


Coughing or sneezing. 
Sore or inflamed throat. 
Running nose. 
Red or watery eyes. 
Any skin eruption or rash. 
Nausea or vomiting. 
Faintness or dizziness. 
Chills or convulsions. 
Unusual pallor of face. 
Unusually flushed face. 
Children showing one or more of these symptoms 
should be isolated, and provision should be made 
for taking the child home. The parent should be noti- 
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fied and urged to see the family physician. Known or 
suspected contagion should be reported promptly to 
the health department. An absence for illness record 
with dates should be kept accurately during each 
year on the cumulative health record. 


. Immunization and disease history. 

With the aid of parents, complete and accurate 
records on immunization for smallpox, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, tuberculin tests, and disease history 
with dates should be entered on the cumulative 
record. 


. Vision. 

Observation of vision should include more than 
testing with the Symbol “‘E”’ Chart, Snellen Scale. 
This test is helpful only to find nearsightedness 
(myopia). There are symptoms which may indicate 
farsightedness, astigmatism, and other conditions, 
perhaps of a more serious nature, which the teacher 
should observe. All symptoms of eye strain and other 
evidences of unusual conditions should be carefully 
noted. Efforts should be made to find out home read- 
ing habits and use of light. 


Observations to-make 


Symptoms of eye strain and other eye disorders. 
Crossed eyes. 
Sunken, protruding, or bloodshot eyes. 
Crusted, swollen, or red lids. 
Styes. 
Watery eyes. 
A history of headaches, nausea, dizziness, blurred 
vision, sensitivity to light. 
Behavior indicating possible visual difficulties: 
Attempts to brush away blur. 
Excessive blinking. 
Frowning or scowling. 
Abnormal position of the head when reading or 
looking at a distance. 
Rubbing eyes frequently. 
Complaints of not being able to see the blackboard 
or charts from a reasonable distance. 
Test vision with the Symbol “E” Chart for near- 
sightedness. (This test does not show evidence of 
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eye strain at reading distance, fifteen to eighteen 
inches.) 

Symptoms of eye strain should be reported to parent, 
nurse, or other consultant as they are observed 
during the year. 

The test score if 20/40 or over should be sent to the 
parent and nurse early in the fall. A score of 20/30 
or over should be retested in six months if it has 
not been taken care of. The observation and score 
should be entered on the record with date. 


. Hearing. 


Some children who are considered dull and inat- 
tentive may only be suffering from defective hearing. 
The teacher should be aware of this possibility. 
Sometimes deafness is only temporary, the result of 
a cold, infection in the ear due to illness, or accumu- 
lated wax in the ear. These facts need consideration. 


Observations to make 


Repeated earache, discharging ears, chronic tonsil- 
litis, and other throat infections. 

Frequent picking at the ear or other evidence of 
irritation. 

Slowness, inattention, anxious or listless expression, 
mistakes in the schoolroom. 

Turning the head to hear better. 

Talking in a monotone. 

Enter observation on the cumulative record and 
report to parent, nurse, or other consultant. 


. Mouth hygiene and dental condition. 


Effort should be made to have all children under 
regular periodic dental care, the frequency deter- 
mined by the child’s dentist. The teacher’s observa- 
tion of children’s teeth should only supplement and 
not take the place of this regular dental supervision. 
The teacher, parents, and children can detect only 
large cavities and marked disturbance of gum tissue. 
The purpose is mainly to arouse the interest of chil- 
dren in their own mouth health. 


Observations to make 


Cleanliness of teeth. 
Presence of gross caries (decay) or toothache. 


—_e 
e 
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Irregular teeth. 

Stained teeth. 

Swellings about the jaws or neck. | 

“Gum boils” or inflamed gums. 

Offensive breath. 

Mouth habits which cause irregular teeth, such as 
lip-biting, finger-biting, pencil-biting, thumb- 
sucking. 

Use of “sweets” such as candy, chewing gum, pop, 
ice-cream sundaes, pastry. 

Enter on the cumulative record the dates of dental 
care received and make note of any condition 
needing attention. 

Report these conditions to parent, nurse, or other 
consultant. 


. Nose. 


Every child, unless having a cold, should be able to 
breathe freely through the nose with the mouth 
shut. Mouth breathing usually indicates some 
nasal obstruction. The habit may persist after the 
correction. | 


Observations to make 


The child who habitually breathes through his 
mouth when sitting quietly. 

Chronic or frequent colds and cough. 

Chronic nasal discharge. 

Frequent nose bleeding. 

Nasal speech. 

Persistent snoring (home reports). 

Make note of findings on the cumulative health 
record and report to parént, nurse, or other con- 
sultant. 


Tonsils. 

The important point in considering tonsils is the 
history connected with throat conditions. Tonsils in 
questionable condition almost always show a history 
of trouble. Grossly enlarged tonsils, seemingly 
healthy, are in an abnormal condition which may 
obstruct breathing. The teacher must be careful 
never to diagnose condition of tonsils or to say that. 
‘tonsils should be removed.” 
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Observations to make 


A history of frequent sore throat, colds, tonsil-— 
litis, swollen glands, mouth breathing, or snor- 
ing. 

An absence for illness record with cause is an impor- 
tant aid to determine the history of throat con- 
ditions. Any questionable condition should be 
recorded and brought to the attention of parent, 
nurse, or other consultant. 


. Lymph glands. 


Children sometimes develop enlarged glands at the 
sides of the neck which accompany or follow infec- 
tions. The teacher should be aware of this relation- 
ship and bring the matter to the attention of parent, 
nurse, or other consultant. 


. Thyroid. 


Enlarged thyroid, being prevalent in Michigan, 
should be observed. The simple goiter may not no- 
ticeably affect the health but other forms of thyroid 
may be of a serious nature. 

Any degree of enlargement evident should be 
noted and referred to parent, nurse, or other con- 
sultant. 


. Heart and lungs. 


Teachers cannot do specific observations of heart 
or lung conditions. But a teacher should notice the 
child who shows fatigue easily under slight exertion, 
loses weight, or fails to gain for a prolonged period, 
or shows other evidences of disturbed functioning. 
Evidences of these conditions should be discussed 
with the parent, nurse, or other consultant, and. 
suitable records kept. 

Special attention should be given the child with a 
history of tuberculosis in the family to the end that 
the child’s physician may study the situation. 


. Skin. 


Any eruption or persistent scratching is abnormal. 
Continued observation should be made throughout 
the day and at the earliest suspicion of possible com- 
municable condition the child should be excluded 
and referred to the health department immedi- 
ately. 
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Observations to make 


Color not clear, pale. 

Skin eruptions; rash, roughness, pimples, blisters, 
scales, sores, ulcers, and excessive redness. 

The child’s habit of frequently scratching the skin 
or scalp. 

Degree of cleanliness. 

Conditions should be recorded and reported. 


. Crippled condition (orthopedic defects). 


No special mention is made here of posture be- 
cause posture habits are so closely related to other 
health problems such as nutrition, fatigue, and 
mental health. However, when a child ‘“‘standing 
tall” is unable to assume symmetrical alignment, 
that is, even shoulders and hips, a condition needing 
attention may be suspected. 

Uneven position of shoulders or hips. 

Peculiarity of posture and use of feet. 

Peculiarity of gait or use of hands. 

Deformities of any type. 

Any history of “rheumatism” or “growing pains.” 

Record and refer to parent, nurse, or other consult- 
ant, if needing attention. 


. Speech defects. 


Speech defects need careful analysis by profession- 
ally trained specialists before any correction can 
safely be undertaken by the teacher with the child. 
Work should only be done in cooperation with this 
specialist. 


Observations to make 


Speech defect that is persistent or present only under 
emotional stress. 

Defective hearing accompanying the speech defect. 

Record conditions observed and confer with parent, 
nurse, or other consultant on the problem. 


Nervous symptoms. 
Persistent evidences of nervous instability of a 
physical type should be observed. 


Observations to make 


Restlessness, over-excitability. 
Habitual spasm or twitching of face and other muscles. 
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Fainting spells. 
Record any questionable conditions and confer with 
parent, nurse, or other consultant about them. 


VII. IN CONCLUSION 


The purpose of recording data is not primarily to set up 
bookkeeping or accounting records. Its fundamental value 
lies in its adaptiveness for more intelligent handling of 
children; in other words, as a means for effective under- 
standing for guidance purposes. 

The techniques described in this chapter include many 
devices for recording data. Because of the comprehensiveness 
and detail of certain of the recommended techniques and 
because of the omission of certain others, it seems appropriate 
to close with a review of the purpose of records and their 
utilization: ! 


1. Any form devised should be based on the objectives of 
teachers and schools so that a continuing study of a pupil by 
its use will throw light on his successive stages of development 
in powers or characteristics believed to be important. 

2. The forms dealing with personal characteristics should 
be descriptive rather than of the nature of a scale. Therefore 
“marks” of any kind, or placement, as on a straight line 
representing a scale from highest to lowest, should not be used. 

3. Every effort should be made to reach agreement about 
the meaning of trait names used, and to make their significance 
in terms of the behavior of a pupil understood by those read- 
ing the record. 

4. Whenever possible, a characterization of a person should 
be by description of typical behavior rather than by a word 
or phrase that could have widely different meanings to differ- 
ent people. 

5. The forms should be flexible enough to allow choice of 
headings under which studies of pupils can be made, thus 
allowing a school, department, or teacher to use the objectives 
considered important in the particular situation or for the 
particular pupil. 

6. Characteristics studied should be such that teachers will 
be likely to have opportunities to observe behavior that gives 


1SmitTH, Eucene R., and TyLer, Rautpu. Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942, pp. 467-468. 
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evidence about them. It is not expected, however, that all 
teachers will have evidence about all characteristics. 

7. Forms should be so devised and related that any school 
will be likely to be able to use them without an overwhelming 
addition to the work of teachers and secretaries. 

8. Characteristics studied should be regarded not as inde- 
pendent entities but rather as facets of behavior shown by a 
living human being in his relations with his environment. 
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Reporting to Parents 


A BADLY neglected area of school improvement has been that 
of contacts with the homes of children. Probably no other 
phase of the program has caused so much uncertainty and 
sorrow to teachers or so much maladjustment and dis- 
couragement to children. It is an area in which pressures are 
sometimes intense, but more often one in which problems are 
expressed in dull grumblings of protest. 

Less commonly recognized is the effect upon the children 
themselves of a satisfactory or an unsatisfactory teacher- 
parent relationship. Every teacher knows that she has little 
or no difficulty with the youngster who comes from a home 
which takes pains to keep alert to the child’s progress at 
school, to support the teacher in worthwhile activity, and to 
do all the things that demand active cooperation between 
home and school. What is not realized is the threat against 
the child’s emotional balance, his attitudes and drives, and 
his happiness if there is conflict and lack of understanding 
between home and school. 

Probably no other administrative practice affects the kind 
of teaching carried on in a school quite so much as the kind 
of appraisal records that are used. How can a teacher do 
anything but teach formal reading or strive merely for 
acquisition of skills in arithmetic, spelling, and other subjects, 
when the only evaluation of her work and of the scope and 
breadth of the child’s learning is the conventional type of 
record and report card? The teacher of music, art, and 
dramatics, as well as of the “3R’s,” really has a much 
better opportunity to retain the good will of her patrons 
than has the teacher who instructs only in the so-called 
academic branches. If Johnny fails in spelling but can 
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nevertheless speak a piece or play a harmonica solo, he has a 
chance to star in a parent-teacher program. In some schools 
the special teacher receives all the credit for such perform- 
ances, and the strictly academic teacher is in the background 
as far as making an impression on the parents is concerned. 

It is essential, if school practice is to be consistent with 
school objectives, that an attack be made on the problem of 
reporting. It is trite to say that conventional school marks 
are unsatisfactory. Most teachers realize this, and many 
have been hoping for years that something would be done 
to improve the situation. What most fail to realize, though, 
is that parents in general do not know that school marks 
are not so highly regarded by the teaching body itself. For 
the parent, the report card is real evidence of the pupil’s 
success or failure. For some children, the card is a source of 
income. It would indeed be interesting to ascertain the 
amount of money that passes each month from parent to 
child as a reward for superior work in school! On the other 
hand, we would be a saddened but perhaps wiser group if 
we only had some way of knowing the burden of unhappiness 
carried by children with “‘unsatisfactory”’ report cards. 

Research findings have made it clear that the conventional 
marking system is neither reliable nor valid. Such research 
has been based upon experimentation in which different 
teachers have been asked to mark or score the same papers. 
Wide variation has been found in the subsequent marks, 
undoubtedly because teachers are unable to appraise ac- 
curately and tend to be influenced by other considerations 
than the performance before them. Anyone who has ever 
taught school is aware of the almost universal practice of 
giving low marks at a given time so that the child will be 
“motivated” to study more effectively in the future. Every 
teacher is almost as well acquainted with the practice of 
giving a low mark whenever a pupil shows a tendency to 
resist the teacher’s authority and becomes impudent and a 
behavior problem. 

For a number of years, during the beginnings of the testing 
movement with its emphasis upon objectivity in measure- 
ment, serious attempts were made to improve the marking 
system. New-type tests were frequently used and, to say the 
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least, did improve objectivity. They also helped to further a 
new development in marking, namely, the “character”’ 
rating. Objective tests brought out the fact that frequently 
those pupils who obtained high test scores were among the 
laziest and the worst-behaved pupils in school; the character 
rating made it possible to remove the influence of behavior in 
determining a child’s mark. 

There are other problems than that of isolating behavior 
from performance in determining a child’s mark, such 
problems as those raised by enriched curricula, changing 
objectives, differentiated assignments, and programs built 
around individual needs. One must conclude that the newer 
types of educational program certainly cannot be made 
compatible with a quantitative rating of achievement. From 
the standpoint of a philosophy of marking it is impossible 
to hand out marks in a few compartmentalized aspects of 
subject matter when the whole program is dedicated to a 
synthesis of all subject matter in bringing about desirable 
changes in children. What place can a system based on com- 
petition occupy in a program characterized by democratic 
living? Is not a discordant element introduced and is not the 
teacher right who says that the elementary program of 
instruction cannot make its full contribution when we try to 
make bedfellows of a competitive system of marking and a 
program emphasizing activity for individual and _ social 
development? 

The traditional type of report card undoubtedly has done 
more harm than good. It has been faulty in character be- 
cause it has given an evaluation of the youngster’s work 
without noting the basis for the evaluation and without 
stating any of the good qualities he is developing even when 
his marks are low. The parent has had no possible basis for 
interpreting progress and has tended to become antagonistic 
either toward the school or toward the child. 

Furthermore, the traditional type of report card has based 
its marks upon one thing only, proficiency in academic sub- 
jects. A youngster could be a paragon of virtue who has a 
desirable personality, ability and willingness to cooperate 
with others, emotional stability, and good social attitudes, 
but no mention of these traits would appear on his card. At 
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its best it gave the parent a partial picture of the child’s 
proficiency in the essential skills of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and so on. At its worst it gave the parent a chance to 
gloat over the neighbors whose children did not receive such 
good marks. 


I. THE POINT OF VIEW OF NEW-TYPE REPORTS 


Many statements have been issued which deal with the 
philosophy or the point of view of newer types of home 
reports. One of the best of these comes from the laboratory 
schools of the Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley. Under the direction of Dr. William L. Wrinkle many 
experiments were carried out in which various types of 
modification were used. From this experimentation came a 
number of generalizations or principles which guided the 
school staff in its thinking on this problem.’ 


GENERALIZATIONS BASIC TO SYSTEM OF 
MARKING AND REPORTING 


1. The traditional marking system cannot provide an 
intelligent solution of the administrative problems of student 
guidance, promotion, motivation, and graduation. 

2. The elimination of the competitive marking system 
would compel teachers to depend more on intrinsic motiva- 
tion, worthwhile materials, and sound methods of instruction, 
by depriving poor teachers of the whip by which the child 
is forced to engage in meaningless activities through proce- 
dures which are unlikely to be conducive to continued activity. 

3. No single symbol can be an intelligible index of student 
achievement unless the achievement evaluated represents a 
single outcome, or unless the achievement of several outcomes 
may be assumed to be identical. 

4. Any adequate plan for the evaluation of student 
experiences will necessarily require as many separate evalua- 
tions as there are separate things evaluated. | 

5. Evaluations should be made in relation to the purposes 
of the experiences promoted by the school and their appro- 


1 WrinkLE, Wo. L. Marking and Reporting; an unpublished report of five years 
of experimentation at the secondary school of the Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, quoted in Spears, Haroip. The Emerging High School Curriculum. New 
York: American Book Company, 1940, pp. 210-212, 
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priateness to the abilities and needs of the pupils as indi- 
viduals. 

6. Students vary in their ability to achieve the objectives 
of the educational program. 

7. Harm rather than good is likely to result from the 
periodic receipt of reports showing inferior achievement, if the 
student has done his best, or from reports showing superior 
achievement, if the student has not done his best. 

8. The purpose of general public education is not to dis- 
courage students from continuing the school program; stu- 
dents who consistently receive low or unsatisfactory marks 
are unlikely to be enthusiastic about continuing in the 
school. 

9. Justification for any scheme of rating in the school is 
found in the increased possibility of producing educationally 
desirable changes in the individual; invidious tagging of the 
student makes no fundamental or constructive contribution 
to the pupil or to anyone else. 

10. An individually appropriate and worthwhile curricu- 
lum needs no extrinsic devices to ensure application on the 
part of the student. 

11. Good teaching does not demand coercive devices to en- 
sure individually appropriate learning by students. 

12. The form of the report is not of fundamental signifi- 
cance. A blank sheet of paper in the hands of an intelligent 
teacher is perhaps the best form for use in reporting. It 
should be recognized, however, that this type of reporting is 
susceptible of degeneration into stereotyped reports of little 
meaning or value. 

13. The student’s experiences, his successes, difficulties, 
abilities, and inabilities should be the subject of frequent con- 
versations between teacher and student. Students should be 
encouraged to take the initiative in asking for such con- 
ferences. 

14. The likelihood of misunderstanding by parents in the 
interpretation of reports increases in proportion to the number 
of details included in the report. 

15. Reporting on all students at one time may stimulate 
competitive comparisons; if such stimulation is not a purpose 
of the reporting, then reports should be made at different 
times to discourage such invidious comparisons. 

16. The most easily interpretable form of evaluation is the 
scale-type of evaluation by which the individual is classified 
according to descriptive characterizations. 
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17. The writing of adequate, detailed statements regarding 
each student for report purposes is not feasible for teachers 
having the usual number of students enrolled in classes. 

18. To ensure an adequate understanding by parents of the 
‘status of the student, a conference should be arranged between 
the parents and the counsellor or teacher for oral discussion 
of individual cases. 

19. Check lists utilizing the best features of the scale-type 
evaluation, the anecdotal record, and the conference plan 
should be developed for the evaluation of (a) general out- 
comes with which the total school program is concerned, and | 
(b) more specific outcomes relating to each of the various 
areas of the curriculum. 

20. A summary form of evaluation for distribution to 
parents should be developed, which will focus attention on 
desired outcomes of the school program that have been ana- 
lyzed in detail by the check lists. 


The new type of report implied in the above statement 
stimulates a much broader concept of reporting than does the 
traditional one, and calls for broader and more compre- 
hensive teacher activity in collecting essential data. Some of 
these activities will be brought out in the discussion to 
follow. 


IJ. TRENDS IN HOME REPORTS 


Report cards of one type or another are used almost uni- 
versally, and have long furnished the most direct line of con- 
tact between the home and the school. Many variations have 
been developed, some of them related to stated points of 
view, aims, and procedures of the school from which they 
are issued, others not. In the main, however, the report card 
is more indicative of the real aims of the school than are the 
stated or publicized aims. What is “marked”’ is usually what 
is “taught.” 

The letter form of marking is more generally used than 
any other. Changes are being made, however, and many 
schools are now vitally interested in the problem of devising 
more accurate methods. Trends seem to be in the following 
direction:! ; 

1 Procedures in Large Unit Teaching (Curriculum Bulletin No. 4). Montgomery, 
Ala.: State Department of Education, 1937, pp. 90-91. 
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1. Rivalry through competitive marks is minimized. The 
effort is to show the pupil’s progress 1n terms of his own capac- 
ity for achievement rather than by contrasting his achieve- 
ment with that of someone else. 

2. Where marks are used, a scale with a few points is being 
suggested. 

3. Reports are sent home at less frequent intervals than 
monthly. 

4. Increasing attention is being given to health items. 

5. Schools are evaluating other traits in addition to sub- 
ject-matter achievement. Stress is laid upon the growth of 
each pupil in the qualities, interests, and abilities accepted as 
the aims of the school. The inclusion of several social traits is 
desirable, since this form of report calls attention of teachers, 
parents, and pupils to the larger scope of the school in develop- 
ing and appraising the whole child as a social individual. 

6. The traditional skills are absolutely necessary to the 
growth of children in desirable directions. The use of the race 
heritage depends upon the functional teaching of the tool 
subjects. The ability to use these tools in life situations 1s, 
therefore, of great importance. 

7. The general character and details of the report are being 
planned as a means of bringing the child and parents to a 
closer understanding of school life. 

8. Formal report cards are being replaced by letters to 
parents, or interviews with them. 

g. As in other efforts to improve practices, important 
changes in reports to parents grow out of careful study by 
teachers and mutual understanding between parents and 
teachers. 


One of the most interesting developments is the attempt 
to eliminate the work involved in sending out all cards at 
stated intervals. Some schools are now allowing teachers to 
make a report only when it fits the needs of the pupil. 


III. EXAMPLES OF NEWER SCHEMES 


TRADITIONAL Type Variations. We now show, first 
(Samples 1-4), several variations of the traditional report 
card which illustrate certain minor departures although the 
basic principle of reporting achievement in the usual areas 
is retained; and second (Samples 5-11); several cards that 
illustrate modified forms of reporting. 
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HABITS AND ATTITUDES 


To the Parents: 


. Believing that desirable habits and attitudes of mind are at least of 
equal importance with attainments in school subjects, we are indicating 
some of the traits and habits which the school is emphasizing and which 
make for good citizenship, both in the school and the community. We be- 
speak your co-operation in assisting us in achieving these worthy objectives. 

In rating these traits, Exc. means Excellent; S means Satisfactory; U 
means Unsatisfactory. 


RS a CSAS RS A SE RE 
PERIODS 


Uses time to good advantage - - - 
Is attentive « - a - 


Is working to capacity - = 


Obedient - - - = = | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
Courteous 
| 


Dependable 
Co-operative | 

| 
Neat - . - - | 
| 
| 


Responsive to suggestions - 


| 
Careful of books and other property | 


| 
Self-control - - - - - A | ya 
HEALTH HABITS: TF ra, 0 


| 
Posture in sitting, standing, walking | 
| 
Seems to follow general rules of health | 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
SYSTEM OF MARKING: 


We are giving only three ratings or markings—Excellent (Exc) Satis- 
factory (S), Unsatisfatory (U). We believe these will give parents sufficient 
information as to the progress of their child without overemphasizing the 
competitive motive. Sub-topics under each subject will indicate to the parent 
the phases of the subject in which the child is strong or weak, as the case 
may be. A check mark is used when the teacher feels that the parent’s 
attention should be called to that particular item. When no check mark 
appears, the child’s work may be regarded as satisfactory. 


PERIODS 


Is fond of reading - - - 


Sample 2 


Reports on the Pontiac, Michigan, card are in terms of subject-matter achieve- 
ment, but an attempt is made to define the proficiency expected in the various areas. 
354 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


PERIODS 


al 2 

Reads aloud clearly and with understand- | 
ing SOS Wes ag eS | 
Improving, but not up to grade level | 
ued 

Is observant of spelling difficulties Y2e/ 

| 

| 


I | 
| 
| 
| 
ees pene ee ner ee ERA CONIC MOIS. Shiba as a tsucen Mee ff 
SPELLING: | | ! 
| | 
| l 
| | 
| 


Applies his spelling to other subjects 


WRITING: 


| cw 
| 
| 
| 
Maintains standards expected of his grade] 
| 
ee one Tne 50 Disuother) works Mole PS a Ee 


Applies his writing to his other work 


LANGUAGE: Ey Yd, | Eves Cle L 


Expresses his ideas well in written work He ef 


Expresses his ideas well orally - - Lhe/ 


Tries to correct common errors - + 


Has control of the subject-matter of 
his grade - - - - “ 


Attempts to be accurate in his work 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ARITHMETIC: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Has trouble with - A is 


GEOGRAPHY: 


Has control of geographic facts required 
of his grade - : - - 


Contributes outside material - 
HISTORY: 


Has control of historical facts required| 
of his grade - - | 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Contributes outside material 


Is developing an appreciation of 
community life and workers - 


Contributes information to the group 


Does clear thinking - - 


Can read musical notation - 
Sings with good tone quality - 
Is a monotone - = - - 


Gaining in appreciation of good music 


Sample 2 
Back or Pontiac Carb 
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3rd Perlod 
NUMBER 
RECEIVING 
@ 


~ 
~ 


Heda sae 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 


NUMBER 
RECEIVING 


2nd Period 


SECOND SEMESTER _ 


NUMBER 
RECEIVING 


1st Perlod 


pee | 
sits EES SS SSIS SESS SEs ekg 
oper) S/o [©/@] o| © |o/o/a] 2] 9] wd 
jefe! Jofelofoleal | tt tt Tl 
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o 
wa 
—_ 


Weak 


E—Fallin 


A—Superlor 

B—Above Average 

C—Average 

D—Below Average 
& 


NUMBER 


PUPIL'S REPORT CARD 
RECEIVING 


3rd Period 
"EXPLANATION OF MARKS: 


. 


2nd Period 
NUMBER 
RECEIVING 


FIRST SEMESTER 


T OR GUARDIAN 


NUMBER 
RECEIVING 


1st Period 


LA, 


ae 


Geog.—Se-Set |4 
SIGNATURE 
2nd Period Wrd. 


umn has a circle drawn around it, which indicates the group for your child. The graph indicates the progress of your child as com- 
ist Period 


at the top of the columns. The number of pupils receiving each mark shows opposite the name of the subject. The number in one col- 
pared with the progress of the other members of his classes. 


This is a report of the progres¥ your child has made in school subjects. The marks used are the letters A, B, C, D, and E, which appear 


Subjects 


ao 
ey 
~ 
5 
Pe 
Ps 
- 
oe 


‘Se Oe ne: 
Sais oS 
Bo By Ay 
Tabet, 
o - 


Pupil W/ 


Physical Ed. 


Spelling 
Arithmetic 
Conduct 
Promotion 
in Danger 


Public Schools 


CITY OF FERNDALE 
Ferndale, Michigan 


This report is made to cover the work of the Kindergarten and first six 
grades, therefore, items not pertinent to the age or grade will not be marked. 

The purpose of this report is to give to parents the most practical and helpful 
information concerning the work and progress of their children in school, 
to obtain helpful suggestions from home, and to eliminate many of the recog- 
nized faults of the former report cards. 


rr te ee etn re Pr ee ee eres 


Sample 4 
The Ferndale report represents an elaborate attempt to define aims in respect 
to proficiency in traditional areas, but also includes ratings in health habits, attend- 
ance, and citizenship traits. 
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PASO DOSE LOSERS oe ROSE ERROR HE EE RCO EER eee ene HE HORSE OR SESS EER EEEE BASSES SSESSEOSGSSSS SSDS SESSDSSHERS CEE a EEE DEERE EOE Sense naseesesa cess e ns SSE OESSOSOSSEERESOSEE. 


This report is divided into four sections with explanations and 
instructions for each section. 


SECTION I 
Attendance 


roth | 15th | 20th |: | roth | 15th 
week | week | week week | week | week 


Days Present 
Days Absent 
Times Tardy 


SECTION II 
Health and Home Report 


All facts asked for in this section will be helpful to the school. It is to be 
hoped that parents will fill this out as completely as possible. This part need 
not be marked the second semester unless there is some change. 


FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 


1. At what time does he arise in the 
MOMing? sc. ses eee ees ease eee 


2. At what time does: he go to hed? “|-2 222-22. 2c cee 


nN Map Ww 
g 
n 
Ss 
oO 
Qu 
Lee J 
me 
5 
yr 
ra) 
2 
o 
oO 
ie) 
a 
Cop 
oO 
fo 
WwW 


7. Are there any physical defects 
that would retard his progress, 
such as headache, toothache, ear- 
BACHE; CCC eh vue a es bec pecnine be Clas Meera eat cue 


8. Does he seem to enjoy schoole..._|s.-. 22022026002 
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Perrier ee ne ~ 
4 . 


SECTION III 
Citizen Habits 


This section reports on habits which are desirable for good citizenship. The 
mark ‘‘—’’ indicates that the child seems unsatisfactory in the habit marked. 


The mark ‘‘av’’ indicates that the habit is formed to a fair degree but that 
improvement is possible. 


The mark ‘'+-”’ indicates the habit seems entirely satisfactory. 


If there is no mark it indicates that there has not been sufficient opportunity 

{ to judge, or that the particular habit is not being considered at this stage. 

| : Unsatisfactory habits need the closest cooperation between school and home 

to bring about improvement. The school would appreciate the mark of the 
parent as well as that of the teacher in this section, twice each semester. 


1oth week | 20th week | | roth week | 20th week 


Teh. | «Pex. 'Fcoh. Peo eh) Peo4 teh. 


CAREFULNESS 
Neatness, orderliness and 
thoughtfulness in han- 
dling books and other 


TRE Te aS EE pero | oer oe 
COOPERATION 

Willingness to act or 

serve at the work and 


Kindness to others as 
shown both in manner 
eo ec ese SAREE) pl alg BRS vooie i Meaeegen| Red Epa ec 


FAIRNESS 
Readiness to respect the 
RearenrcOtNers. 264. Jar] ~2.|«=—-a0|--teie- = 


INDUSTRY 
Firmness of purpose to 
try hard all the time; 
SermInec en OTts. onc. aL cuclessaulecenn|Loces 


INITIATIVE 
Readiness to go ahead 
without being driven; 
Se SG RTE fall glgll a RS Npaeariaa earl bata 
PROMPTNESS 
Willingness to act or 
Merve-atcne right time o.|.....|4.-.-|oe-02/secee 


Sample 4 
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SECTION IV 


This section is a report of skills and habits with reference to academic 
subjects. By skills we mean how well the child can read, write, spell, etc. 
By habits we mean what is being done toward accomplishing these skills. 

Because two different sorts of tasks are reported, some subjects are divided 
into two groups. Group I is a report on the skills and will show how well the 
child does in comparison with those of his grade, as determined by standard 
tests. Marks will be placed in Group I only when standard tests are given. 
Group II will be the marks used by the teacher and represent her estimate of 
the formation of proper habits. 

In Group I the mark ‘‘—’’ will mean that the child is in the lowest quarter, 
“‘Av’’ will’mean that he is in the second or third, or two middle quarters, and 
““+-"" will mean that he is in the upper quarter. 

By quarters is meant that pupils are arranged in order from the highest 
rated to the lowest rated by the test; the highest 25 per cent in the first quarter, 
etc. 

The marks for Group II will be the same as for citizenship and will have 
the same significance. 


roth | 15th | 20th roth | 15th | 2oth 
week | week | week week | week | week 


READING: General Rating 


Group I — 
Speediwate scm Scene ene cece e ae (eens Seen 


Comprehension: cis. ks bose | ieee tee cee 


Group II — 

General understanding of 
What istieades- ceusce Sec ota asia neeee ee ee 
Reading without lip move- 
ment or pointing when 
feading-silentlysen nes <1) be hee i soos Sh eee ues te 
Mastering new words for 
himself. (oo ee 2 ee eer sea er eel Soeeee 
Reading good books in and 
OUt,Of SChOO]- no ae es eee ele ocr oe ee 


4 — | | | 


Group I — 
Ability to spelhiin test. 22 eels eee ieee ee once 
Group II — 

Spelling ability in written 
Work th. cee haere eee cee antes eee 
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Sreeeeee re neaeneeneseracsnneeewnsnscne scans ee eee rename tenet enee sees ec en acne wnn eee cen eet aneeennccennnac cease cesesceescnseccsess 


roth | r5th | 20th roth | 15th | 20th 
week | week | week week | week | week 


. 
: a , 
’ 


LANGUAGE: General Rating 


Group I — 
Ability to use English as 
shown by test 


Group II — 

Exercising care in the use of 
OPES CAS 7 a ee pee | eee Bene ee aia 
Speaking distinctly in a 
eer eee evel cched vOice, ~-.|-2-= 24/5 (po neee| WAY beens eer ree eu trek 
Recognizing errors and striving 
Re COCKE NEN ata coe Ocal en Bre mate 


www we ee me mem em ww ee le em we we | eee | ee ee ee te ee 


eredimerartentively +245 Ohta obec boost 
Reciting poems with appre- 
BIE Se oat 9 a ew] Miwa ete 


Pepacsstnemimselt Orally, <2. |oso fp ie oS 


fee eceincaniinse tin Writing: -|s..2|f25-.-|f--8--)) feo oe eae loon 


ARITHMETIC: General Rating 


Group I — 
i neCECN is attOl. Ste se ate keel oe ry ol Me otk ote kel cook 


MMPUAMES TAN SIS DO ct te cate SL cele eee eee et Bieter | sae oe ey 
Group II — 


Papecome veneiioer tacts: 7. 2-22 |b S | ee Eos se les SoU See ek 
racer toe rACCULACE) Yr ta teraees ee ees eee acl eae | ose 
Pepenotre pon Himself: clocjel Sc lhe. 2 eK Reese aes ares 


ecembttin Cac OMINDLOVe sso 264)... 0002]. fo senna) ee aeee lasses |-nnns8 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: General 
Rating 

Group II — 
Pra nmrennuerstondinglys oot 22. |e ee lt nnn t|o-egn [anaes |oee~¥e 
Telling and remembering 
ASE OS Sul gece gla pli | i PERE ARAN ARO IP-eap y l fe ed es  oe 
Working out projects with 
CUE! 25) oe a Seles RSE fe eg | SA ee ee 
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roth | 15th | 20th roth | 15th | 20th 

week | week | week week | week | week 
FINE AND INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS: General Rating 


Group Il — 

Appreciating and caring for 
beauty in objects of household 
or school use and in the out- 
rr i Lae, Mead Mie OM! MER ree tes COONS | eiedes bd deer ee) 
Discovering the usefulness and 
adapting to his needs different 
materials and tools; clay, paper, 
WOOK, DAINt. Of. st tee eee 
Holding himself to good 
standards of workmanship- ---|------|------|------ 


Domestic Science) Se i ee 


Mannal ‘Erainiig-< 2s2 2 lo eee 


a 
. 


WRITING: General Rating 
Group I — 

Legibility as shown by writ- 
Ui Tae a |” apa fee Gane Sah MEY woe 1802 | Paes fos 
Group I — 
Doing written work nearly ooo}! 3 ot Ss 


MUSIC: General Rating 


Group II — 
Enjoying singing or listening 
te ood snusic terns oh 8 a ee eae 


Taking part if singing” fs. =A. 2oe ee 


Learning to tead masic™. 5C 2.) 5. eh i 


HEALTH EDUCATION: 


. |» |) 


Physical teainig i 22 the edt eee 


Heth hahitetss. co. to geen een roe ee eee 
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aaa tala ett Tit ititriTritrririrrrrrrrr errr eee ee rrr rT 


First Name 


improvement or development in: 


should work for 


FIRST SEMESTER 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Ist Period |2nd Period | 3rd Period | 4th Period | 5th Period | 6th Period 


OON Oar WN 


CHARACTER, PERSONALITY, AND EDUCATIONAL TRAITS 


. Tidiness, Neatness 

. Courtesy 

. Friendliness 

. Truthfulness and honesty 


33. 
34. 


. Dependability 28. Written English 

. Ambition 29. Reading speed 

. Interest in work 30. Reading comprehension 

. Persistence 31. Variety in reading 

. Resourcefulness 32. Reading of magazines and news- 


papers 
Reading of better novels 


Knowledge of mathematics and 
the applications 


10. Cheerfulness 35. Interest in the physical sciences 
11. Sense of humor 36. Knowledge of scientific principles 
37. Reading of popular _ science 


fmt fed 
Ww bd 


. Self control 
. Sociability 


38. 


articles 
Knowledge of historical infor- 


14. Tolerance of others’ viewpoints mation 

15. Self confidence 39. Reading of history, biography, 
16. Alertness, responsiveness historical fiction 

17. Unselfishness 40. Geographical information 

18. Poise 41. Knowledge of current social 
19. Punctuality problems 

20. Attentiveness to job at hand 42. Foreign language background 
21. Planned work habits 43. Appreciation of art, music, 
22. Good posture and carriage dramatics 


44. 


Music techniques 


23. Good health habits 

24. Enunciation and articulation 45. BRN a abilities 

25. Pronunciation 46. Penmanship 

26. Spelling 47. Planned career 

27. Vocabulary Ay en ee Rar ere Lah a ae sate 


Copyright, 1936, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
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Sample 5 


In this report card, subject-matter areas are entirely abandoned. The face 
carries this explanation to parents: “The purpose of this report is to recognize that 
the whole child goes to school. Education is broader than training in the school 
subjects. Listed on the other side of this card are some traits on which to work 
for improvement or development. It is hoped that these suggestions may be 
helpful. We invite parents to confer with us.” 
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CICERO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Confidential Report of 


a 


(Name) 
Schoohte wc, oe ee en ee ete Grade. st as Room... 2..-2e 
Year 194_---- ADALe Teachers ..s2s-342 3 eee 


TO THE PARENTS: 


Our teachers are always interested in improving the conditions under 
which the children of Cicero grow and develop. The school is an important 
part of the life of the child, and parents and teachers alike are interested 
in seeing that it serves the needs of each child. This is a report of your 
child’s school life as our teachers see it. It is submitted with an invitation 
for you in return to give suggestions that will enable us to meet his needs 
more adequately. 


Each child is marked in comparison with his own record and ability. 
**S”’ means that progress is satisfactory. ‘‘U’’ means unsatisfactory progress 
or that improvement is desirable. Space is provided for comments by the 
teacher since single words do not adequately describe special interests 
and abilities, needs, citizenship development, and work habits. Space 
also is provided for your signature and comments. 


This is a confidential report. Both parents and teacher should express 
views frankly and with the assurance that the information will not be used 
as a basis for criticizing the child or for unjust comparison with other chil- 
dren. When the contents are discussed with the child it should always be 
done privately and with the attitude of sympathetic understanding and a 
desire to praiseworthy accomplishment. 


Each teacher has observed many interesting facts about your child in 
his school life which she would like to share with you. She would welcome 
reports of your child’s interest and activities as you have observed them 
in your home. 


We most cordially invite you to help us in the education of your child 
by visiting classes and participating in the life of the school. 


Sincerely yours, 


PERT SE op cape ey aD, Pel Aen? fe NTO y Be ne a” DR. C. A. WEBER 
PRINCIPAL Superintendent 


Sample 6 


The Cicero, Illinois, card attempts to furnish individual teacher comments on 
the child in subject-matter areas, as well as to provide for an “S” or “U” rating. 
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ATTENDANCE RECORD 


Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | March| April | May | June 


: —__-eoorr $$ _ | | | a | ee | | | a | | . 
Sled Ceedielietiedl Met Ce ed ee ee re 


SEMESTERS 
I ll 
SOCIAL STUDIES — LANGUAGE — READING 


1. Shows ability in finding and organizing information about problems...|..-.----|--.-.-..|--------|-------- 


2. Usually contributes to discussion and other group activities._-...------|-----|-e-o-c--|-oceceee | -oveee-- 


3. Shows increasing ability to see relationships and to draw upon , 
information as a help in meeting new problems...........------s-c---ecesceeee|ceoeceee | -osneee-|-oseseee|-oeeeee- 


4. Expresses thought well: 
HO cr| ly meer ete ees nee REN SL BO nae emer) AON Ee tite ee 


COMER Vit meee ere a eee lS See iy eee eee aL Cee Ore 
BRIN ECIEGINCIHCCCUTCCE NINE WIFILING WOT a cerenaces ee ee ae er eee [Que 
SEE ROMISTOLCUIY MID ICIM CLE GCEIVG MCNIN OM sec ca ca ctacce nus cance tact cose etek eel eset | ested | ect one | endo 
7. Reads silently with understanding and at a satisfactory rate......-.....|---0----|-.-c+-0-|-o-o-0e+|-soeeee- 
8. Shows a growing interest in reading for personal satisfaction...--...|-.------| ----.---|--------|-=---*-- 


9. Shows evidence of worth-while use of leisure time.......---..-----.------.- op edd | Aleve | oat || 


ARITH METIC 


demUinderstands the Meaning Of NUMbELS.c2c.ctscec ken cco ne cal cn nc acccccckes oceeele | Seca cou] csewcks |seeaeeee |nsoecece 


SCIENCE AND HEALTH 


? 1. Shows interest in finding information which will help him under- 
H cree) Fike Caney SR esas eee dopey I, a cot aes ae eth pos ape leg betta Ae teens Aeon Mae 


9. Employs scientific attitudes and methods in dealing with his 


(SLR SGITS. eacececsl ASS Se aie Sta ee tee ae Sanne tO Bo en hese eee A Ue eel PR) Leerar | Aner eee 

3. Makes worth-while contributions to the science Qroup....-----.-----:---|--s--c+-|--ceneee|eeccenee|-eeeeeee 
Oca psteerya et ARS (CAS See Ae IER VO ee aime aN rl Rel ae PRON Maine BCE 

BaMmNOR TIC SES EGIING SRSGILE EY IVGLU Secret scenes ee esc ee ae e en eereo[ce cg [Eetecacs |skaccexe|secdeend 
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3) sai} (ofp ke | Tara ntumranag tnirenge cence quanesenerseencesensnessecaeheseeshoonsundpascansetusvsusasscesauddawnvacsuenstase7@ncsedaassecetereeT atten teen 


COMMENTARY SHEET 
FIRST REPORT — FIRST SEMESTER 


Personal and Social Development 


Social Studies — Language — Reading 


Arithmetic 


Science and Health 
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PARENTS’ SIGNATURE AND COMMENTS 


’ Physical Education 
Signatures 
Comments: 


Practical A\rts 
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I. PERSONALITY COMMENTS: 


II. ACADEMIC RATING: 


1. Achievement and rate of progress outstanding in: 


2. Achievement and rate of progress above the usual level for this group 
in: 


3. Achievement and rate of progress at the usual level for this group in: 


4. Achievement and rate of progress below the level usual for this group 
in: 


5. Achievement below the level usual for this group, but present rate of 
progress satisfactory in: 


6. Achievement satisfactory, but rate of progress is not commensurate with 
capacity, i.e., progress is below capacity in: 


7. Special help is being given in: 


rrrrrrrrrrr irri rire iii terri rrr rrr rrr rir rit tir rr rrr errs 


Sample 7 


The Tower Hill School report, page 2 of which is shown here, differs from preced- 
ing ones in that no attempt is made to provide ratings in all subject-matter areas. 
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Ill. WORK HABITS: 


or Below Comment 
Usual Ass 


Above 


’ 
: Sf ce 


Accuracy in follow- 
ing directions 


. 
Hi | | 


Accuracy in use of 
skills 


— ee Oe eS ff 
S—_——— ‘ 
‘ 


Efficiency in use of 
time and energy 


Neatness and order- 
liness 


Self-reliance 


Persistence in com- 
pleting work 


Thoughtful partici- 
pation in discussion 


IV. COMMENTS ON ACHIEVEMENT IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS: 


° 
errr rrr rrr rrrrTrTr Tritt aaah 


Sample 7 
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V. COMMENTS ON ACHIEVEMENT IN SPECIAL SUBJECTS: 


VI. RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Teacher 


Seesamanvaccarcecacecedanesetencraaseneadesssesdeansseoncesocuessestssssacchaseswosuchassancandsnvaccccasuaccseastaessaeacecceeteencaties eT aetna 


Sample 7 
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MMMM 
HASTINGS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


REPORT CARD 


FOR 
GRADES I II Il 


PUNO ete er eee Vote A. kai Reger a a 
OS Sie da a 
Me NOOMME Cr eos Teachers. cece ee oe an eo au ae oe 
ATTENDANCE 
| bade pl jE ag eps 
Total Half Days of School Half Days Absent 
yay Rede yep Mee pl 


Times Tardy 


TO PARENTS: 
Parents are requested to sign and return this Report promptly. 


Signature shows that you have received this Report. 


Parent’s Signature 


§ cnccccccccccccccccecncvencoeccnnescnccerccncscrcccnsescnccccccccerencccescccenrsccenncceccanccansossssnccassanascccseasccccccrcnnccccescccenscccnsnseccesecnsce: 


Sample & 


The Hastings report represents considerable development away from the original 
letter-marking type of card. Parents as well as teachers are asked to add their 
remarks to the card. In case of disagreement a conference is urged. 
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TO THE PARENT: 


School reports are of value if they help the parent to understand the 
child’s growth as the school sees it. 


Parents are urged to comment upon the progress of their child in the 
space provided, in order that the school may better understand the 
child’s growth as the home sees it. 


Any unusual developments observed which should have the immediate 
attention of the parents will be noted in the report, and personal con- 
ference between parent and teacher should be arranged. 


Not every item will be checked every time by the teacher. If an item is not 
checked, it indicates that it has not yet been observed by the teacher 
sufficiently to make definite statement regarding the item. 


The items are checked satisfactory or unsatisfactory according to the 
child’s ability. If a parent wishes to know how the achievement of his 
child compares with the goals set up for the grade as a whole he is cor- 
dially invited to confer with the teacher. 


D. A. VAN BUSKIRK, 
Supt. of Schools. 


were ne ge ge ge Ke Ke Ke ee ew Ke ewe em eB ew em Be ew ewe ew ew ew ew ew ewe Ke KH Ke eK Ke Ke Ke ee 


Teacher. 


Sample 8 
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REPORT IN ATTITUDES AND HABITS 


Black Check — Satisfactory. 

Red Check — Unsatisfactory. 
Parents: In the column headed “ Parents’ Check,” 
please check the starred (*) items “satisfactory” 
or “unsatisfactory,” as noticed at home. Make 


/ added remarks in column headed “ Parents’ Com- 
ments.” 


Teachers’ | Parents’ | Teachers’ | Parents’ 
Check Check | Comment {Comment 


Date Date 


HEALTH 

*Has good general physi- 
RMaETELE AGT = tS ae ha PP ht Pet sees 

*Does not tire easily 

Sitarrcond postures 92-0200 2s tore. | 288 

*Practices habits of safety 

*Takes pride in appearance 


SOCIAL-MORAL 
ATTITUDES 

*Gives in willingly for 

LLP ATT a 2 go RED a il a Se en Peace ee be 
Benner tes to ee ee Ad piel id tal oe 8 
“S COSUSTO EL Gs agi aie 2 ene an namina oeiey bape seinen peed 
Derren eee 
SigenGices fair playe oc os | ots.) 251}--~ 2 <]- 22 
*Respects public and 

Slee (iy etna see ap ae ee ee Pees ee 
A SOLE RE VIS it ee lial ei Soa LS ee ee eee ee 


WORK HABITS 
BU O wOrk 3. 0. ote Le ope 
*Plans and carries out 
Pe i ge Fe (eed a (pe 
*Responds readily to 
MPRIDEEIO(E a lee leo fan el aoe 
: *Follows directions 
MEE EIGN Y 20 Fo tt oe so teeta en 
puererrtes. ot POS ely ate 
"wourmletes work begun -_|---.--|=--|+-+--4|--- 
pieneatana orderly... -2-|2..|.--|2.-|---<t bea 


Signs of Special Talent: 


Sample 8 
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Sense eee e cee ee anes sees sane eteenn ese eene ee nere ace eee sees eee seen esa e ene eree eens eseeeeeeeeeeseneeeecereenee es eceneesssnceeteeeecersceanesencecessccecusessesesesee 


REPORT IN STUDIES ACCORDING TO ABILITY 


Parents: In the column headed 
‘““Parent’’ please check starred (*) 
items. 


Child doing} Child not | Parent and 
very best doing best Teacher 
he can he can should confer 
LiZistes Li 2th 
1Slelelslslalelslslele 
— — 
SEE AEE 
al aju] & S| alr] & 
o|o]ala Di dsilala 
ails Lone Ble} A} a 


ARITHMETIC 

Understands the meaning of number |- -| - -|- -| - - 
"is ablecto-cotn ree tos 
*Reads and writes numbers correctly 

for his vpradé). <7 eee aee e eee 
*Is learning with accuracy the num- 

ber facts taught... Jf.) Lee ee eee 
*Is learning the meaning of mathe- 

matical cerns 42 15) Co es ce Las 
*Makes accurate use of number facts 

in. broblenysolving.* vol. oe Sel elsen ots 


ART 

*Sees beauty in things about him ~~ -|--|_-]--]-- 
*Exxpresses his ideas freely --_--~ .---]--|--]--|-- 
*Expresses original ideas___.-..----|--]--]--|-- 
*Follows directions accurately - - - --_]--|--]--]-- 
*Uses crayons neatly. 622 2 4c $4} lentes 
*Is careful in the use of materials--__]__{__]-_|-- 


LANGUAGE 
*Has a keen interest in poems and 

stories... 1. el Siena ee eee 
*Has ability to retell simple stories- -_|--|__}-_|-- 
*Tells interesting incidents simply 

and. cleurhy4 2.3 Oe eS tee Deere ie 
- Takes active part in dramatizations |-_-|__]_-_|-- 
*Makes an effort to use correct 

English 2...2 322. 2s RL el cs ie 
“Uses yoite pleasingly .. 3252.02 eA eel 


MUSIC 
*Shows an active interest in rhythms 
and music 22.4. 215 Bee ok oe 
*Sings short songs correctly alone sabe peek & 
*Sings many songs pleasingly --_-----]--|--]_-|-- 
Takes active part in group singing -|-_|__]_-|-- 
Contributes to group singing by 
helpful attention oi < os coe ea 


RS COSI AOS CSETOSS EES CES ES TOSSES ESS OSSSSEESS EOS EAEESEEECESOS SEUSS ESTEE EE CESS CeCe Tete Teena nese eee ee ees eee seeeessescesccssencccesececsseeesesssccsesesesesceeesesces 


Sample 8 
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EE dedenGebnennnaded scececnersvecbsenseckaoncocstuctesepandaccsessnsrbesadscencessrucssensoucnasaencstesrenesuscscsnsenswsrcecucwecnencensenseqsossucovasnnananer’ 


PARENTS’ AND TEACHERS’ COMMENTS 
_ ase 


TEACHERS PARENTS 


coccuscccdgdcccaccnccceccsnucdscnacshccenesosasenccaneecesscoosccncdesssseese 
Dee Uedecunsenesucessanassesbouces cscvesuascvernnncsccnsncsonsersessssccarenserecs vo 


Sample 8 
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we eee eee eee n nnn cece nee w ens meee ewes cr ere n ese ee es cee e ee ease sees eee eee eee 8 See E SESS SO SS NES EST ESTE SSESOE SS EE SESS SESS ESESSS SS SEE SESE EEEEE SECM ame ma emma 


sociAL srupiers ee eae STUDIES 
Include Nature Study, Geography, 
and History 


*Shows active interest in his sur- 

rOUNGINGS - 552s ek on won't = es | Se] oe a cles [ee] Se ee eee 
*Is accuratein observation... 2212 Pale 0/2 s)Ss|oe|ealoe|ocies;eaee 

Collects and brings interesting 

books, pictures, objects, and nature 

materials for proup Uses Sr Oe StS a ee eee 
“Investigates independently - =. -- <- -|--|=-|--|--|- -|--|--|=2|22)-4 
*Shows sympathetic interest in pro- 

tectine plant and: animal lifes. oo [os ule Se ee 
*Talks freely at home about subjects 

disctissed. in ‘school: = 22.4, Sots SST ae | a ale ee 


S| —— || — J — | —  — | —$  —_ | —_. 


WRITING 

Writes easily: wot re Pw 2a BO Se eee 
“Writes plainly: 2. 2 -fs.<eo0 25-82). | 50) lo] se ee 
Practice exercises show steady 

LM Proy EMeNL <a eee eee ee we fo aol tel oe a cae 
*Written work is done in best 
penmanshipo oe 2. ooo od Ce oe 


READING 
*Shows interest in learning to read -|--|--]--|--|--|--]--|--|--|-- 
Shows a lively interest in materials 
of reading. 22 ea. 28 
*Reads voluntarily during free time |_2|_.|22}s.[ocle  ieee 
*Reads many kinds of materials 
within his ability to understand.< Jo}. .|_ -|. =|--}2412 21-2 | eee 
*Chooses books of gradually increasing 
difficulty 2 e222 ete 
*Understands what he reads ‘silently_|- ae 
*Reads aloud smoothly and under- 
Standingly 2. Saeco le ete eo eee yee eit ee eee 
*Helps himself to work out new words]- -|- -}- -|--|--|--|--|--]--]-- 
*Uses eyes, not lips, in silent reading -|- -|--]--|--]--|--|--|--]--|-- 
*Keeps the place without pointing - -|- -|--]--|--|--|--|--|--]--|-- 
Follows written directions accurately] --_|--]--|--|--]--]--]--]--|-- 


SPELLING 

*Makes steady improvement in 

learning to spells 2a 3s oes eee Salen ee 
*Is careful to use correct spelling 

Ia written work. ..22 05022 Se es ee eee 


. 
(eee UBC SOTO SMES OBOE MERON ee RENEE OO SNES S ESE EOE OSE E ETEK EROS R Ewe e Nese DOSS eee ESE Se ESOS ESSE TSE Nase eSe sees sesenssseessessenccessesesscesssersessssessacsseseser 


Sample 8 
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(een ewnecereeees sens sesesseceusssenossecesnesessessesessuessssecsescusssssancuruns 

Perret rrr ieee eee 

wee eee cece sc ceseeccseccasees! 
* 


TEACHERS’ COMMENTS PARENTS’ COMMENTS 


* 
eRe cre rs senacuasccecasepns=sseecssscnnencetensnaecseeeeent enter ee ene ene nena re 


Sample 8 
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anew n nen enn cen cence en cen nc cenenasccaascesacaecesesorsesesessacesecensseasceneneseneeseeessesesneesOns sees sees Sessa eSaeenseesenan esses ssasaseseneesnanenn.y 


Parent’s Report 


The following questions may be suggestive to parents 


1. What habits and attitudes would you like to have us encourage? 


Discourage? 


2. Do you feel that your child should receive extra help? Why? 


3. Does your child have a physical condition that might retard his 
school work? 


4. Other questions or remarks: 


. 
Perret rrr eerie rrr rrr rrr rrr tt ttt ttt te 


Sample 8 
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Sr ec ewes e enema eeneC CORSE SHESSSEESSOSESSSES ODES SESEOS ESS SESS OEE EEE SESS SESE EES OSESSSSESEESSEEEEE EES EEES EEE EE OSE ESOESE SESS ESSE S TOES SESOEESSeeeeseeeeeeeseeseeesece: 


THE+GEFY. SCHOOLS 
of 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


First 
Re DOresOAtes face uloes ie s.us~-- heaCheta iene. pea tav eee mccr WavEee 


Second 
BEPOLU Mates sGocces. vakeasenue Teacheriyiawce oz as cew ene eee cee tae 


EXPLANATION 


This report is not intended to compare the work of one pupil with that of 
others. It is a message to parents to acquaint them with the experience of the 
pupil in his school life, especially in terms of his growth as compared with his 
ability to progress. 

This report may be supplemented whenever it is thought best, by a letter 
from the school to the home or from the home to the school. To insure the 
privacy of such correspondence, these notes should be separate from this card. 


SYMBOLS USED IN THIS REPORT 


V — Does work which a pupil of his or her ability should do. 
* — A pupil of his or her ability should do better work. 


x — Effort or achievement worthy of special commendation. 


Note: If an item is not marked the parent will understand that either the 
pupil is not having that type of school experience during the period, or the 
teacher has insufficient data upon which to form judgment. 


Sample 9 


Another development away from the traditional type is found in the Long Beach, 
California, report. The card is filled out only twice each semester. 
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Mid End 


TYPE OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCE Gomester tl Semester 


Individual Work and Study Habits 
Planning work ieee 8s 22. -s-c see see Sees nee oleae le eee oe 
Starting work promptly? cL L i bap sede eee oe ee 
Using time and “materials wisely.2._---2-35-------|oae-eeeos er 
Consulting dictionary for spelling eantessnhossse ee [eueaed eos 
Checking and. cotrecting mistakes- <.:.------,--.+:|---2-4--<-|--5-eeene 
Followittg directions. - 222220 2325.-5-- 40020-2050 eee- e 
Using originality. tos... 224 2202 oo pe gunn Seca ceee 1 cee ee ee 


Participation in Group Work 
Helping to plan the:eaterprise: 220252224 Sebo 2 Se] a 
Carrying share of the. work- 22. c2.ccens-225-4-20c)-o- see 
Showing good sportsmanship. /...5...---._..--15.|-2-.2-22--| en 
Working cheerfully wich others: ..5t---2-.--..2/|2-) ee 
Persisting in work until completed_.22._-...=.-.-}.-0 52-52] 
Judging frankly success or failure of results___-.__<|/-22. 222-2 |22- oe 


Desirable Traits 
Keeping desk and: work in orders. S32 2222.2- ea eee 
Maintaining a friendly attitude-c lui. 3 22 Ee ee 
Being frank and honest.22 220 2 chseh eee | ee eee 
Being careful of school property... .2.-2--:--.-22.|---28eoeee 


Health 
Knowing how to keep well. ...2-.2-2.---<2 0-0 - £21550. -5e- | 0 
Keeping Welle. lous. e ne ~-seete ee es ae neo ee ee 
Standing and sitting propetly=v----5..02 2220-2.) ee 
Keeping emotions ‘under controls. 22 sc2e-¢.3-252e|e23----222 | 


General Information in Field of 


Social Studies. (Geography, History, Citizenship).-.|_ <.--2_--|2 eee 
The Worldiand Tts Lite (Science). --< 222-2 -c-cco-|-o oe ae eee lee 
Current Eventsi2< s2eiceco e22gns sb cee Seca eee eee ee 
Arithmetic 
Manipulating fumbers. sisc2veple--f Ut 325k Se ce 
Solving problems by reasons. 2022) 2 bl eel aot sie Soca eee eee eee 
Being able to make practical use of arithmetical skill -|----------]---------- 
Sample 9 
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Mid End 
Semestet | Semester 


TYPE OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


Spoken English 
SERIES EP Va Mi Biel Ue Se Maan apres eee ORE oe me pene ee POM Coed 
Bea icle PECORTGCELY, ace ee aa rae ie ne eee es Pee ak, 
Speaking with ease and poise 

Written English 
Ripert Oaeleat ly acta ce ne ca afc Ce ee es abn 
BietmcOrrec Yanna c2 5. tb aoe ee ee I 


Vocabulary 
Pee eeeyaccanincerscand:WOLdS.--. << -2 -- Scene al fn nee 
BEC oyBEOMISe@ WVOLGS acc lier ek aoe ne ee ce ee ee hoe Stee 


Reading Skills 

Beerent AP CON OUOS! Mamet rk Sas Joe ee tee eee | ot 8 

Mera oemedning (fOmhoOks..-_ 2a --- -.asa ceases | io ncee os lapecn cease 

| i eenareariie COULeh im os on tee et anc tee eee sees ee ee 
Bee MREMOTUNACION TEAC see te acl tee ee Se eh weer ee 
Sra Re 21 OSV i alk BAT ie a ade ae WR ote pad (lp lee 


Spelling Correctly 
POURS TG), IRS, Se ape aie Bal i lee an oa ROE pe pe (irl A ol (Raga oles 
SURG SIE, OTN OR (a) rik Sa ae Kop ean pcos es) beeen es <M see 


Handwriting 
Rmrenesoienab.itican betead easily. 2728 222 lsc. ken oot oueleee 
Patient) reasonable speed 3. — sopranos eo ae a | ee 


Arts and Crafts 
Learning to discriminate between the beautiful and 
Peerless Deatitul. of good and, bad\taste...-.1.--|.--..--<--|...-4--.6 
Enjoys working with clay, wood, paper, paint and 


Acquiring skill in 
fe ene ees ee ee See ee eS 
metre me eee foe er ee yr ee ee ek as] ob omc Sa a an 
SOE ES Ye Gee A EE re pie a ope PERE y Renee re As 
Music 
NOL DU plant apne ih Oagelgipm cay nelesengepey apt aint die Seba ek] is aun Anny BipSaeee: aes ae 
SOI GE exe uegme ieee amteleons seepage pear stamens Fecal tease ne] Prva erie nea 
ie eC BIStRUINEN t= oes tae eee oe ae teh ao 
Ree PO OOCGINUISICe Se a eo ssn eS onions eens sense a] one ae ean ee 
Manual Skills in 
MDa Ce MOUS] of SN Seen eee ada loco lon ce sees 
De so TET TN ge peep Oe Be eee een Peepers 


Note: For items left blank see note at bottom 
of the front page. 


Sample 9 
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cee ececeeecnsases CE eESOROESSEEsOReseeeeEssesesecceeseeeT ess COT eas esen ease scene eeDen esse sea eee eR Teese sees eee eee ee ea eeeasensesasaeesessacccsssccccsecacaeerecesosst 


Mid End 


TYPE OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCE Semester | Semester 


Physical Education 
Showing skill in 


Being 4 generous ‘winnef_.. -- s224 pt --2- 5 -- seke le sees ee 
Being'a good losers i 225'5 4. slieinacucsn stb aouaslesetoes ee ee 
Use of Reference Works 


Finding help from the dictionary2- 2.21, <4. 3_p.seclsceneeeecelee eee 
Looking up ‘data in encyclopaedias. - 2032222 5[ocsecsn ee leeae eee 
Making wise choice and use of library books....-.-]----------]---------- 


ATTENDANCE REPORT 


Days Days Times 
Present Absent Tardy 


First Report 


Second Report 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


(It is preferable that both parents sign each report) 


Sample 9 
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UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


State University of lowa 


School Year 1945-46 


Year Ending May 24, 1946 


www Me ge Me Me ewe Me ee we ewe ew ee ew em me ewe em ewe ee ew ee ew ew ee ee ee ew = 


Teacher 


TO THE PARENTS 


The purpose of this report is to furnish you with a general statement 
of the growth of your child and to acquaint you better with some of the 
problems that face us. Proper understanding between the home and the 
school is essential to efficient guidance in the development of the child. 
You are cordially invited to visit the school and confer with the teacher 
concerning your child. 


Attendance by Periods 


Days Present 


Days Absent 
Times Tardy 


Experimental Edition 


* 
Per 


ec ccenccacsccccenccesesececcces sen ssesseencescessccesescceesesssassesscensescsensesess ees EeSecoSSSS SES SSSEOES ESS SOS ENS SS SESSESESOBEDEESCEEESoE EES Ear 


Sample ro 


This form deviates about as far as possible from the traditional letter-marking 


type. 


Incidents which reveal growth are reported rather than a specific rating of 


subject matter. 
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PROGRESS IN THE FIRST PERIOD September 17 to November 1$ 


‘Peacher’s Remarks: 0602 a as ee 


PROGRESS IN THE SECOND PERIOD November 19 to January 25 


Teéacher’s Remarks? 200" _25 Seog ye ei a a 


roceccccccocccascnccceneseccencuacenscnnccescnnscassansnensescucccscsrs scence aneenenencas tees cunenes ences ccc ccescnsnsesscenscnnanccccccenensececenceccocccncncces! 


Sample ro 
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p~ teeta eee meen eee new enn una aa ease essen enone cena ene nseeeeaeensenccacseccccceececce 
TORR wana wee en nena neem econ essen onsen na seneenneeeeesennusacsaceessecceeesss 


PROGRESS IN THE THIRD PERIOD January 28 to March 29 


Teacher’s Remarks: 


PROGRESS IN THE FOURTH PERIOD April 1 to May 24 


aR CO TIV AT ICS pee iy es ek ay ey eed oy 8 ae 


. 
san ccnccccvccccccceccsscceseceoscnssccnenesecesonss tecasesccacesscnesccsesaaeeennsessscaesssascesesassuenssssssssassssserssscessensseuasccasanasesensansasnecsens 
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peewee soccer nce ccen rec ee ccesccosecccecee es ces ese ceases secs cen es cee Sea Sees See COSSS ES ea SS OSES ASSES ES SESESSE SEE OSES SSES ESS SSSEESSSSEESRs SESSSSSOESSSSESSOESSSEESSESeh 


CHELTENHAM TOWNSHIP 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


REPORT TO PARENTS 


FOURTH, FIFTH and SIXTH YEARS 


Year 19 -19 
t 
NBO eo es nla’aidw he ye otk Sle wt eae ra ee aa ee 
School gs yee oe Ae ace ee amen rca ae 
Date eos oe eS ye ere ete ee ee 
Sample r1 


This type of report furnishes a modified appraisal in all subject-matter fields 
but avoids the use of the word “‘unsatisfactory.”” Another feature is its inclusion 
of standardized test scores. 
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Orr re ee ee ee 


REPORT TO PARENTS 


A pupil’s progress is the mutual concern of parents and teachers. 


This report card is an attempt to give parents an understandable 
report on the achievement and progress of the child. 


A standard test is a test in nation-wide use. The pupil’s standard 
test score shows his achievement in comparison with the normal score 
for his grade. The progress marks, N and §, represent the teacher’s 
estimate of the quality of the work during the present report period. 


N-Normal. Work during the period has been acceptable in quality 
and quantity. 


S-Slow. Work during the period has not reached a satisfactory level 
in quality and quantity, or both. 


Progress in Pupil’s grade level on a 


Subjects Se standardized test 
Reading 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 
Handwriting 


Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Music 


Art Activities 


Attendance Report: Days Present 
Days Absent 


Failures in Punctuality 


focacaccecs coccccsensssensescs ee oo concocces ee ccwncccc cen nce cance ete e sense arenes see sen SaSSS 885898299585 555SSSE055S SS S08 SSNS OSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSEES5R 
mecewocennconcessccccsscoscesossses 
. 
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See eee ag Ti toe if Weaver se renenrnnecenaessaesessaGeacceanescscesscsrscewnrsssnvancceunessacaseranssenenabasdasunepesancedectosestecntn ttt 


Teacher’s Comments and Recommendations 


Teacher’s Signature 


Parent’s Comment 


Sample 11 
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Reporting to Parents 389 


Tue Letrer Report. Many schools have abandoned a 
report card but have not necessarily abandoned reporting. 
They believe that the personal note type of report has the 
advantages of informality, of directness, of personal direc- 
tion, of stressing development of the whole child, and of 
giving fairly complete information about traits needing 
attention. These notes are not necessarily negative but 
include positive statements concerning the child’s growth. 
It is thought best to mention good characteristics and then 
to describe areas in which the child needs attention. 

A more or less typical home report in the form of a note is 
included here to illustrate some of the points that have been 
mentioned. The boy described is a first-grade pupil. 


Sample r2 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Swanson: 

As you probably know, we teachers no longer issue formal 
report cards. Instead, we prefer to write notes to the parents 
about the progress that children are making at school. 

Billy is a very likable boy whom it is a pleasure to have 
in school. He makes friends easily with his classmates and with 
adults; for example, the janitor. Everyone likes him and is 
glad to see him. 

In his school work, Billy is making excellent progress. He 
reads with much more than average ability for his grade. He 
is quite artistic and has shown signs of originality in some 
of the drawings he has made. Although Billy does not like 
number work very much, he does as well in this activity as 
most of the children. He is learning to spell and to write short 
sentences. While Billy is not particularly musical, he sings 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. 

Billy is one of the natural leaders of the group. When 
difficulties arise, the other children look to him for suggestions. 
He almost always has something to offer. This ability to lead 
the other children sometimes leads to a little trouble for Billy. 
To the suggestions given by others he is often quite intolerant. 
He is inclined to minimize what the others have to offer and to 
insist on his own way being followed. Billy needs to be led to 
see that other children have a right to make suggestions and 
that the group should be left free to adopt the device that" 
seems best to them. 
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In looking after personal belongings Billy also needs some 
help. He is inclined to throw his coat and cap on the floor 
rather than hang them on his hook. Often his rubbers are left 
in the aisle where they may be kicked or stumbled over by the 
other children. Perhaps you can help with this, Mrs. Swanson, 
by insisting that Billy take care of his clothes and playthings 
at home if he does not already do so. 

All things considered, you can be happy over the develop- 
ment shown by Billy. He is growing normally in height and 
weight and seems to be quite healthy. He usually gets along 
well with the group and with everyone else with whom he 
comes in contact. He is well adjusted to the school and appar- 
ently is happy while here. 

When you have time, one or both of you, why don’t you 
come to school and visit us? Your coming would be an inspira- 
tion to Billy and would give you and me an opportunity to 
cooperate in his development in desirable ways. We would be 
very happy to have you come at any time. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) Genevieve Collins 


One patent objection to the use of notes as reports is the 
amount of time required to prepare them and the real effort 
it takes to prevent them from becoming stereotyped. These 
faults are not inherent and can be overcome. 

It is not necessary to send notes at regular intervals of 
four, five, or six weeks as is the practice with report cards. 
In some instances twice a semester is often enough, and they 
need not all be sent at the same time. After parents become 
educated to the system, they do not expect a report until 
sometime after the middle of the term. The notes can then 
be sent out over about a nine-week period. With thirty-six 
children in the room, only four have to be prepared each 
week. This number does not require a great deal of labor, 
and the teacher is fresh enough to keep them significant and 
individualized. 

A variation from the plan in which the notes are written 
entirely by the teacher, is the plan of having the children 
analyze their progress first and then having the teacher 
comment on the analysis. Obviously this plan can be used 
only in the upper grades of the elementary school where the 
children can express themselves fairly well in writing. Obvi- 
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ously, too, the children have to be constantly informed about 
the goals toward which they are working. The best way to 
do this, of course, is to give the children a voice in the’ 
cooperative planning of these goals. A sample of this sort of 
report is here included. The girl writing the letter was in the 


_ fifth grade. 


? Sample 13 
Dear Mother: 

I am going to try to tell you about how I am getting along 
at school. Miss Sims will add her note at the end of mine. 

I am doing all right in reading, spelling, composition, writ- 
ing, geography, history, and hygiene. I think that I am better 
than most of the class in these things. I need to study arith- 
metic more, though. It is hard for me and I am not getting 
it very well. I have trouble with story problems like the ones 
on airplanes and automobiles. 

I am above weight for my age and should reduce some. My 
height is about right. 

With the exception of John, I get along all right with all 
the children. I don’t like John because I saw him throw stones 
at a cat. He does not like me, either. 

My teacher says that I should play outside more. I am 
reading too many books and I do not get out in the fresh air 
as much as I should. 

I believe I need help in controlling my temper. When John 
teased me yesterday, I hit him with a book. 

Your daughter, 
Marilyn 


Dear Mrs. Albert: 

Marilyn has analyzed her strong and weak points very 
well. She is exceptionally good in reading and spelling. Her 
arithmetic is not as bad as she says it is. All the children 
had trouble in the beginning with the kind of problems she 
mentions. 

I think Marilyn is right in saying that she should play more 
out of doors. She likes to read so well that she wants to stay 
in at recess with a book. Perhaps she reads too much at home, 
too. When she is developing so rapidly, physically, she should 
have plenty of exercise. Probably more play would reduce 
her excess weight, although this is not serious. 

Some of the children are annoying at times and I cannot 
blame her too much for becoming angry with some of them. 
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Probably she should learn to control her temper better, 
though. 

Marilyn is a very sweet child in school. She is always alert 
and attentive. She is helpful in keeping the room in order and 
in planning things to do. 

Why don’t you call on us when it is convenient for you? 
We would like to have you see the things we are doing, and it 
would be an inspiration to Marilyn, I am sure. We would be 
happy to have you come whenever you can. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) Gertrude Sims 


Another type of anecdotal report is the procedure de- 
veloped by The Children’s School, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Ilinois.1 This report makes an analysis 
under various headings from both the home room and the 
child’s special teachers. Included also is the parent’s analysis. 


Sample 14 
REPORT OF ROOM TEACHER 


FourTH GRADE 


Name of child: G. Group: Fourth Grade 
Date of birth: | March 27, 1931 Days absent: 1 
Term beginning: Sept. 18, 1939 Days present: 85 


Term ending: January 31, 1940 


Physical and Emotional Status: — G. seems to be well physically. She 
has grown less tense and nervous since Christmas. There is better self- 
control and a happier, freer feeling apparently. She continues, however, 
- to be a little secretive especially when there is something which she dis- 
likes. She is very sensitive to beauty but would rather not show it, also 
likes praise but is self-conscious if complimented before the group. 

Social Adjustment: — G. is making a marked effort to cooperate with 
the group, though she feels more at home with one or two chosen friends. 
She has unusual ability as a leader, and needs to be guided in offering the 
right sort of leadership. She is helpful whenever her own interests are not 
too greatly concerned. There is a lovable, sweet, sympathetic quality 
which we must try to bring more to the foreground. 

Social Studies: —G. has been keenly interested in the studies of food 
and in pioneer life. She has a splendid mastery of the subject matter 
covered. She is very critical of others, and belittles her own accomplish- 
ments, which are usually very original and worth while. She takes much 


1 Baker, C. B., and others. Curriculum Records of The Children’s School. Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Bureau of Publications, National College of Education, 1940, pp. 540-550. 
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pride in the appearance of her work and is eager that it be the best. She 
has marked ability in starting new projects, in creating new situations 
without suggestions from others. 

Science: —G. has an unusual interest in the beginnings of life in all 
forms, eagerly seeks the source and cause of everyday happenings. She has 
very keen appreciation of beauty in all forms. 

Oral Composition: — G. shares her experiences, but is very timid about 
speaking before the group. She makes worthwhile contributions and is 
quite dramatic in her approach to any topic. She has a fine command of 
English, often using lovely descriptive phrases. 

Written Composition and Spelling: —G. enjoys writing poems and 
stories, is often original in her ideas. She uses splendid sentence and 
paragraph structure as well as the simple marks of punctuation. Her work 
is usually neat and carefully done. She is well up to grade in spelling. 

Reading: — Reading is one of her chief interests. She reads from any 
field: history, travel, fairy and folk tales. She finds it difficult to read 
expressively before the group because of a self-consciousness, but com- 
prehends in a fine way material read silently. 

Arithmetic: — There is a growing interest in arithmetic, which needs 
constant encouragement. When she can do the work with little real effort 
she enjoys it, but the other distaste for it noticed in the fall has nearly 
disappeared. She is able to make fine practical applications, but is handi- 
capped by her lack of knowledge of the facts of the four fundamental 
processes. 

Recommendations: — Would be well to encourage G. to finish her Third 
Grade Arithmetic Book, as it would help to give her the practice needed. 
Sympathy with firmness seems to yield a desired change in G’s attitudes. 
There is much joy in her improvement. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL TEACHERS 


Art: — G’s Christmas cards showed gain in not overcrowding one thing 
with too many ideas. I should like to see her gain more in control of herself, 
as her attitude toward her work and at times toward the group is satis- 
factory. She has ability and it should give her much happiness. 

Manual Training: — Is doing quite well when working alone; needs a 
better understanding of cooperation. She has initiative but needs help in 
developing originality and appreciation of group contact. 

Physical Education: — At the beginning of the school year, G. objected 
to playing in group activities; she would run off with a few others, develop- 
ing an anti-social attitude. Now she seems to enjoy the group play. She 
has very-good control and physical coordination. 

Music: — There is no doubt as to G’s ability in ear training or singing, 
nor as to her well-directed task, but she has not shown as much progress 
as we would like her to display. Her cliquishness has impeded her prog- 
ress. 

Creative Dancing: — Is in a transitory stage where she wishes to express 
through movements that are broad and heavy; so I miss the exquisite 
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creative work of last year. When not leading she is tempted to ridicule. 
I feel that G. has had too much attention. 

French: — G’s progress has been rather slow this semester; her attitude 
in class has been too playful at times. Her written work is good. More 
eagerness and more dependability are wanted. 


REPORT OF PARENTS 


Date: March 1, 1940 | 

What school interests has your child most often mentioned at home? 

G. has shown intense interest in the social studies at school. She has a 
thirst for historical information, and is getting to be quite an omnivorous 
reader along many lines. She appreciates any special program at school, 
such as Rose Fyleman’s readings. 

In what phases of our work is her progress most evident? 

She seems to have grown up amazingly this year. One can almost talk 
to her as an adult. Her vocabulary is very wide, and she has a store of 
miscellaneous information. She has an eager interest in learning that I 
hope she will never lose. I can see progress all along the line, even in arith- 
metic, but most markedly in the social studies. 

In what forms of work or play does she engage most frequently at home? 

G. reads a great deal, draws incessantly, and is always making things. 
She is eager to be out-of-doors. She skates a good deal, and plays on our 
apparatus. She and her little friend play many imaginative games around 
horses. She collects odds and ends, and her pockets are as full as a boy’s, 
all with some imaginative significance. She likes to memorize. 

What, if any, changes have you noted: In attitude toward parents? 

G’s attitude toward her parents has improved. 

In attitude toward other children? 

G’s attitude toward her younger brother is changing from one of hostility 
to one of indifference — which seems a step in the right direction! She 
seems too busy and interested in larger affairs to be able to concentrate on 
him as she has done during the fall and early winter. Her brothers form one 
unit and she another. 

What ts the attitude toward coming to school? 

G. enjoys school extremely. She is always eager to go. Arithmetic is the 
only subject that seems difficult for her. I think that G. is a child who 
might easily dislike school, and it is most gratifying to us to have her 
enjoy it so thoroughly. 

What, if any, undesirable tendencies is your child showing at home just now? 

G. is careless of property. She tracks mud over the rugs, strews her 
belongings on the floor, and loses many things. She is not orderly, even 
in a rudimentary way. Her mind seems elsewhere. 

She indulges often in lies and near lies. “Yes, I brushed my teeth,” 
saves a trip upstairs. “ Yes, I washed my hands. Well, at least I wet them.” 
All for convenience. Does not as a rule welcome suggestions. She is jealous 
of her “free time” and her chances to do as she “pleases.” Anything re- 
quired outside of school she definitely resents. We stopped piano lessons 
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and a class in acrobatic and tap dancing because of the emotional diffi- 
culties involved. It has proved to be a wise move. There has been a 
noticeable lessening in tension. We have come to the conclusion that 
outside of school the least possible should be required of G. and that she 
should be left pretty much alone. After all, why not? What are a few extra 
skills as against a feeling of general “rightness” and ease? I wish G. would 
oftener do some spontaneous, generous, lovely thing. She seems to have her 
own interests and comfort well to the fore in her thinking and living. 


THe CONFERENCE Report. Some schools, particularly 
experimental schools, of late have substituted parent-teacher 
conferences for any sort of written report. These have the 
advantages of informality and of being a more realistic and 
functional solution of children’s problems. 

The usual plan is to have all the conferences during the 
last two months of the year,! where promotion is on an 
annual basis. The parents of children having difficulty of any 
kind are, of course, consulted at frequent intervals. When 
the youngster is making normal progress, probably the once 
a year plan is frequent enough. 

Generally the school is used for the conference because of 
the availability of records and pupils’ work and because of 
its professional and businesslike atmosphere. If the parent 
cannot come to school, however, most certainly the teacher 
should go to the home. 

Ordinarily, but one conference can be held a day, using an 
hour after the close of school. Invitation is by note, something 


like this: 
Dear Mrs. McLain: 


Toward the close of each school year we teachers like to 
talk individually with the mother of each child. We can 
then report on the progress that has been made, and on the 
strengths and weaknesses of the youngster’s development. 
By coming for a conference you can help us with the adjust- 
ment of your child to school. We may be able to help you by 
passing on information that we have gathered. 

Is it possible for you to come to school next Wednesday 
afternoon, April 26th, at 3:30? I shall be glad to meet you 
in my room, No. 320, at that time if you can come. 


1 This is not necessarily a trend. Many experimental schools have the conferences 
at any time through the year. The end of the year conference is associated with those 
schools where decisions on promotion are seriously considered. 
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Just send a note by Jack if this is convenient for you. If you 
can’t come then, will you please suggest a date the first part 
of the following week? 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) Hilda Feruson 


Careful preparation must be made for the conference if it 
is to be successful. The teacher should have notes of the 
things she wants to discuss with the parent or else vital issues 
will be forgotten. Both the notes and the conference should 
bring out good points as well as weak ones. No conference 
or communication should be entirely on the negative side. 
Tact and reasonableness are, of course, all-important. All 
personal feelings should be crowded into the background. 


NOTES FOR A TEACHER-PARENT CONFERENCE 


(All except the mother’s contribution were prepared in advance.) 


Marilyn Converse 
A. Child’s assets 
1. Well liked by children, has many friends. 
2. Very friendly, cheerful disposition. 
3. Makes good contributions to discussions. 
4. Has fairly good self-control. 
5. Is self-reliant and dependable. 
6. Respects rights and property of others. 
7. Cares for materials. \ 
8. Does her best. 
g. Reads well. 
10. Writes well. 
11. Does well in art and music. 
12. Making normal physical growth; a trifle overweight. 
B. Improvements made 
1. Accepting more responsibilities. 
2. Showing more interest in initiating activities by herself. 
3. Spends less time in merely watching others. 
4. Growing more cooperative. 
5. Growing in interests. 
6. Giving better attention. 
7. Doesn’t bite her nails as much. 
8. Has more persistence. 
C. Needs to grow in 
. Developing greater self-confidence. 
. Becoming less sensitive. 
. Becoming less self-conscious. 
. Participating with the group. 
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D. Mother’s contribution (made at time of conference) 

There is a tendency to spoil her in the home. Will try to check 
it. Anxious to help child grow in self-confidence. Will try to spend 
time with her to give her a repertoire of stories so she will feel 
able to contribute to the story-telling period at school. Pleased 
at progress in reading, writing, accepting responsibilities, and 
cooperation. All that is important is the desirable development 


of the child. 


Immediately after the conference, an account should be 
written of the topics discussed. This should be placed in the 
child’s permanent folder to serve as a record of what tran- 
spired and as a guide to future teachers in relationship with 
the child and with the home. 

Some schools have encouraged or required teachers to 
make regular calls at the homes of all their children. Some- 
times calls are announced in advance and the invitation 
solicited. At other times the teacher has merely “dropped 
Sane | 

At the present, the latter type of home call is being 
questioned. In foreign neighborhoods, there is often a lan- 
guage difficulty and an immediate feeling on the part of 
‘parents that the teacher is calling in the role of police- 
woman. Where the homes are poor in an economic sense, 
both parents and teachers are often embarrassed. Parents of 
a higher economic class are usually glad to see the teacher 
if they know she is coming but are not necessarily cordial if 
they are interrupted in the midst of some social activity. 

Another argument advanced against unplanned calls is 
the fact that if the child is progressing normally in school, it 
is difficult to convince the parent that the call is made for the 
sole purpose of becoming acquainted. 

Undoubtedly if regular calls on parents are to be made, an 
invitation should be sought so that the teacher will be 
expected. Perhaps a regular program of calling may be worth 
while if the school clientele is of the professional or business 
class; but even in this instance many educators believe it is 
better to have the parent visit the school if possible. In the 
case of the poorer environments a program of home visita- 
tion has greater limitations. Parents just don’t seem to under- 
stand the purpose, and their defenses come up immediately. 
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In cases where the child is having serious difficulty, im- 
mediate contact with the home is practically mandatory. 
If the parents can’t or won’t come to school, then the teacher 
must of necessity go to them. 

In small and medium-sized communities teachers have con- 
tacts with some parents at concerts, plays, bridge parties, 
and other social events. In such cases the question can well 
be raised, ““Should such contacts be used to talk over 
problems of children?” The answer is, ““No, unless the 
parents insist.” If the mother or father opens the subject, 
and the teacher and parent are in comparative privacy, then 
a worthwhile conference can result. If the conversation has 
to take place in the presence of others, then its value may be 
low or even negative. One cannot say what he wants to say 
when other people are within hearing. 

Some parents, possibly thoughtlessly, insist on talking 
about their children while at parties or other social or 
recreational affairs. Sometimes they merely state a number 
of personal frictions. The teacher is almost entirely defense- 
less in a situation of this sort. No matter how much she or the 
school in general is being assailed, she cannot find a satis- 
factory point of denial or explanation. Perhaps her only role 
is to squirm and keep on smiling. 


IV. AN EVALUATION OF CURRENT TRENDS IN HOME 
REPORTING 


As we illustrated in the previous section, many schools are 
giving thought to ways and means of improving home re- 
ports, and it is commendable that they should do so. As 
stated by Dr. Laura Zirbes: } 


There can be no doubt of the need for substitute procedures 
in the case of such problems as over-anxiety concerning marks, 
grades, and promotion. We have set up these modes of report. 
They are under criticism because they have diverted effort and 
attention from worthwhile ends. They are at the bottom of 
dishonesty to secure marks and to pass examinations, of sub- 
terfuges used to get by. The demoralizing effects of competi- 
tion on the children who are most in need of encouragement 


1ZirBES, Laura. “The Emotional Climate of Schools.” Educational Method, 
XIV: 171-173. Jan. 1, 1935. 
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and least able to compete fairly for marks and promotion are 
only part of this story. They have another bearing. During 
the very years in which children should be exposed to the con- 
genial climate of social interaction and cooperative endeavor 
for the common good, they are systematically exposed to the 
rigors of competition, sorted into rankings and groupings, 
and regimented into mass action. 


The increasing activity and interest in the improvement 
of home reports indicates that the point of view of Dr. 
Zirbes is beginning to be taken seriously. 

Many modifications in reporting may be nothing more 
than the addition to the old system of a rating in citizenship 
and health traits. In some instances qualities such as co- 
operation, courtesy, and punctuality are added. A few schools 
include definitions and trait descriptions so that a common 
understanding between parent and teacher will be brought 
about. 

As the type of report itself is being modified, so is the 
method employed in bringing about changes. The old pro- 
cedure was to collect some copies of forms in use, make 
adaptations, or select part of one form to add to part of an- 
other. Sufficient ground-work and experimentation have now 
been done to enable the school to study the problem more 
objectively and with due regard to the larger problem of 
instructional aims. In other words, we have come to see that 
how we mark depends upon what the school is trying to do. 
From this point of view the majority of forms of reports can 
be recognized as transitional; as the school program changes, 
so does the system of home reporting. 

Changes in home reporting should be evaluated in terms of 
progress rather than in terms of an ultimate standard or goal. 
Such techniques as the “Satisfactory — Unsatisfactory” and 
the efforts to mark citizenship should be regarded neither as 
perfect nor as inadequate and feeble but as transitory forms, 
steps in the right direction, though they are for some a giant’s 
stride. 

If the many forms in use today are only transitional, what 
further direction should the improvement of appraisal 
methods take? Two possible lines are implied in the following 
questions: First, does proper procedure involve going through 
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all the evolutionary stages in order to arrive at the stage 
which best meets the needs of school and community? 
Second, should not the proper procedure be to introduce 
gradually, through the lower grades, the plan considered 
most effective, thus skipping several of the in-between stages? 
Since needs of schools and communities differ, it is impossible 
to provide an answer that will be suitable for all localities. 

The evolutionary method of development implies, for 
example, changing from a percentage or a letter system to 
one which qualifies achievement according to effort or 
possibly a marking of “Satisfactory” or “‘Unsatisfactory.” 
When this method has been fully explored or when certain 
changes have been brought about in the school program, a 
second step is necessary. 

The difficulty with the step by step development is that 
for each, move a new public relations program has to be 
developed for securing public approval. To initiate and exe- 
cute such programs is more difficult than to determine the 
type of report which seems desirable at the time. School 
patrons can be educated to new needs but they will learn 
to distrust constant change. 

One way out of the difficulty that has been found helpful 
has been to provide for the introduction of a new, compre- 
hensive, fully adequate system of reporting in certain grades 
only in the school. Getting it accepted by small groups of — 
parents is more simple than getting approval of all groups of 
parents at one time. In this plan the new system is used in 
only a few grades while the old is continued in others. The 
argument in favor is that slow introduction, one grade at a 
time, allows for an intensive public relations program with a 
limited number of parents. Changes discovered necessary 
through use with one group of children can easily be made 
and details of the new plan can be modified for the next 
group without any real difficulty. Teachers objecting to such 
a slow introduction too frequently fail to realize the hold 
that an old plan has upon the public. The delay of a few 
years in obtaining complete working of the new plan does not 
imply snail’s progress, because the time of introduction is 
geared to the time needed for experimentation and for 
public approval. 
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V. IN CONCLUSION: SOME REQUISITES OF THE IDEAL PLAN 


Before any plan can be adopted which is compatible with 
the principles and ideals of growth and development, it is 
essential that the complex of “‘success versus failure” in 
appraisal be rooted out. 

In the new scheme of things a marking system must in- 
clude evidences of all aspects of growth which lend them- 
selves to appraisal. From this point of view those schools 
that have done away with appraisal records entirely have 
made but little contribution to the solution of the problem. 
To state the idea simply, it is sound to say that if marks are 
to be eliminated, something must be put in their place. 
Schools that abandon the problem because it is too complex 
fail to recognize the implications in the idea that learning 
takes place in many areas, at many times, and in many 
strange places. Schools which ask for parent appraisal to 
complement their own, are fully cognizant of this idea. 

How comprehensive should be the form of appraisal? 
The answer is simple. The appraisal should be as compre- 
hensive as the total instructional offering. If the school is 
interested only in the subject-matter achievement, then a 
simple form is sufficient. If the school is interested in all 
aspects of growth in broad fields, then the appraisal becomes 
more complex. The ideal system, therefore, records evidence 
of growth in those outcomes which are held to be important. 
To collect evidence of such growth is not an easy task. In all 
instances the many evaluative devices already described 
need to be employed. Standardized tests to be used in obtain- 
ing information on individual children as they progress from 
grade to grade definitely have a place in an appraisal pro- 
gram, and so do check lists, ranking methods, and incidental 
records of behavior. 
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integrating program, 59 


CapiraLs, emphasis on, in geog- 
raphy, 201 

Case, R. D., on the platoon school, 
48 

Case studies: complete, 293; ele- 
ments of, 294-295; frequency of, 
294 ff.; initiation of, 295; limited, 
295-296; outline for, 294-295 

Case study techniques, develop- 
ment of, 295 ff. 

Caswell, Hollis L., on education in 
the elementary school, 3 

Cattell, J. McKean, stimulation of 
experimental study by, 25 

Check lists in evaluation, 289 

Child Development Magazine, on 
techniques for determining read- 
Ing ages, 119 

Child life, developmental phases of, 
286 ff. 

Children’s Charter, 8-11 

China, products of, 199 

Cities, interpretation in study of, 
200-201 

Citizenship: need for functional, 
208 ff.; promoting of, by social 
studies, 210 

Civic responsibility, objectives of, 
13 


Index 


Collings, Ellsworth, on project cur- 
riculums, 57 

Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, on marking and reporting, 
349 

Composition, guides in developing, 
Ley it 

Conditioning, importance of, in 
reading readiness, 131 ff. 

Conference reports to parents: di- 
rections for, 396; elements of, 
396; records of, 396 

Conservation education, 275; as a 
phase of social studies, 276; im- 
plications of, 276; source ma- 
terial in, 276 

Cooperative teaching: advantages 
of, 244-245; developing a broader 
interest theme through, 244 ff; 
evaluation of growth in, 244 ff.; 
helping teachers realize impor- 
tance of the child through, 246; 
provision of example of demo- 
cratic procedure through, 246; 
relation of on-call teaching to, 
247; relation to a pattern in, 247 

Core curriculum, the unit and, 110 

Correlation schemes: for school or- 
ganization, 51; weakness in, 55 

Courtis, S. A.: growth curves, 381; 
individual growth curves in 
height, weight, and mental age, 
40; on execution of units, 103; on 
growth cycles, 31; on maturation, 
39; on phases of a unit expe- 
rience, 97; on techniques in evalu- 
ation, 286; on techniques for 
mathematical analysis, 122 

Craig, Gerald S.: on children’s in- 
terests in science, 219; on gtade 
placement in elementary science, 
226 

Croxton, W. C., on grade placement 
in elementary science, 226 

Cubberley, E. P.,.on projects, 94 

Curriculum planning, example of 
Alabama elementary program, 


65-73" 


Index 


Curtis, F. D., on children’s inter- 
ests in nature study material, 219 

Customs, natural development of, 
200 


Datton Plan, 49 

- Dance, the, 253 ff.; as self expres- 
sion, 253; curriculum in, 253 fF.; 
demonstration of, 254 ff.; expres- 
sion in, 253 ff.; place of special 
teacher in, 254; teaching methods 
die2 4 ff, 

Data: collection, 
approaches, 286 

Davis, G., on causes of errors in 
spelling, 161 

Dawson, Mildred, on integration of 
language arts with other areas, 
150 

Department of Public Instruction, 
Arkansas, 105; Michigan, 13 

Deputy, E. C., on predicting first- 
grade reading achievement, 129 

Des Moines, Iowa, objectives for 
social studies in fifth grade, 211 

Detroit Schools, ability grouping 
Tate 

Detroit Study of Child Growth and 
Development, 325 

Development, cycles of, produced 
by maturation, 286-287 

Diederick, P. B., on purposes of 
journal records, 299 

Differentiated assignment plan, 51 

Drawing from models, 253 

Durell, Donald D.: on effects of 
intelligence upon reading ability, 
121; on workbooks, 138 


292 ff.; three 


East Grand Rapids Public Schools, 


Economic efficiency, objectives of, 
12 

Education as a natural process, 6 

Educational Policies Commission, 
II 

Education profiles, 319; samples of, 
319; usage of, 319 ff. 
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Elementary education: newness of, 
3; relation of, to secondary edu- 
cation, 4; vicissitudes of, 3 

Elliott, Eugene B.: on health re- 
sources in schools, 262; on health 
services in schools, 269-272 

Enjoyment in physical education, 
263 

Environmental measures, economic- 
social, 288 

Evaluation: as a basis for appraisal, 

282; as a basis for guidance, 282; 
as a basis for public relations, 
282; broader than measurement, 
281 ff.; development of, through 
exploring the environment, 288; 
difficulties of basic activities in, 
284 ff.; goals of, 281 ff.; in the 
elementary school, 281; purpose 
of, 281 ff.; rating scales in, 288 

Evaluation activities: preliminary, 
282; based on study of child 
growth and needs, 288; basic, 
282 ff. 

Evaluation data: breadth of study 
necessary in obtaining, 286 ff.; 
methods of obtaining, 286; objec- 
tive measures in, 288 

Evaluation program, value of jour- 
nal records in, 292 

Evaluation techniques, evolution 
of, 284 

Evans, Alice: on health conditions 
among school children, 291; on 
teacher observation of health 
conditions, 336 

Execution: fourth phase of a unit 
experience, 98; in analysis of unit 
teaching, 102 


Factors: effect of, in evaluation, 
287 fF. 

Ferndale, Michigan, report card, 
357-362 

Field study, children’s interests in, 
219 ff. 

Flory, C. D., on growth in intel- 
lectual ability, 37 
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Folk songs, 248; vitality and rich- 
ness of, 248-249 

Francis W. Parker School of Chi- 
cago, 86 

Freeman, F. N.: on arm movement 
in writing, 165; on growth in in- 
tellectual ability, 37; on manu- 
script writing, 166; on sex differ- 
ences in achievement, 130 

Fundamental reading, rapid prog- 
ress in, 134 


Games in physical education, 263 

Gates, A. I.: on effects of intelli- 
gence upon ability to read, 122; 
on value of phonetics, 133 

Generalization: in analysis of unit 
teaching, 105; sixth phase of unit 
experience, 98 

Geography: as concerned with ac- 
quisition of detailed information, 
209; faulty, 198 

Gilchrist, R. S., on 
health programs, 264 

Gordon, Melvin A., on modern aims 
in teaching, 16 

Grammar and composition: in the 
language arts, 154 ff.; methods 
in, 158 

Grammar, what shall be taught, 
A a 

Gray, W. S.: on failures in reading, 

| 117; on relative values of different 
sets of textbooks, 132 

Group testing, validity of, 290- 
291 

Growing to learn, 78 

Growth: as a result of interaction 
between organism and environ- 
ment, 285 ff.; continuity of, 16; 
cross-sectional studies of, ‘26; 
cycles of, 32, 286-287; definition 
of, 29; dynamic, 29, 285; indi- 
vidual unlike average, 32; indi- 
vidual study of, 26; individuality 
of, 20; interrelatedness of, 39; 
longitudinal studies of, 27; meth- 
ods of study of, 26; over-lapping 


improving 


Index 


of cycles of, 286 ff.; phase of in- 
terrelations of, 18; static, 285; 
unity of, 286 ff.; velocities of, 
286 ff. 

Growth ages, 284; use of, in status 
studies, 284 

Growth analysis, 321; evaluation 
in, 284; samples of, 321 ff. 

Growth concepts, historical back- 
ground, 25 

Growth cycles, relationships of, 
286 ff. 

Growth interpretations, warning in, 
287 

Growth laws, generalization of, 285 

Growth method, general elements 
in, 90 

Growth patterns, individuality of, 
237 

Growth units, 285 ff. 

Growth versus learning, a contrast, 
76 

Guidance resulting from evalua- 
tion, 282 


Hamtramck Public Schools, Psy- 
chological Clinic of, 40 

Handwriting: changing objectives 
in, 163-164; initial stage of learn- 
ing to write, 168; manuscript 
versus cursive, 166-168; nature 
of, 164; skills, stage of broad utili- 
zation of, 169; stage of beginning 
progress in, 168; stage of rapid 
progress in, 168-169; stages of 
development in, 168-170; varia- 
bility of, 164 

Harris, Albert J.: on failures in 
reading, 177; on effects of intel- 
ligence upon reading ability, 121 

Harris, Pickens E., on evaluation 
activities, 281 

Harrison, M. L.: on age at which 
reading instruction should begin, 
129; on interest as a factor in 
reading readiness, 132 

Harter, R. S., on mistakes in spell- 
ing, 160 


Index 


Harvard data on child develop- 
ment, 17 

Harvard growth study, 38 

Harvard studies of child develop- 
ment, 285 

Hastings, Michigan, report card, 
371-378 

Health conditions: in instructional 
activities, 268 ff.; referrals of, 268 

Health education: goals of, 262- 
264; steps in goals for, 262-263 

Health examinations, 269 ff.; fre- 
quency of, 269; role of family 
physician and dentist in, 269; 
role of school in, 269 ff. 

Health measurements, 291 

Health officials, procedures of, 270 

Health personnel, procedures of, 
269-272 


Health record, 336 ff.; form for, 


336 ff.; outline of specific respon- 
sibilities for, 336 ff. 

Health services, 267; responsibility 
of family physicians in, 273; role 
of nurse in, 269; role of parents 
in, 272-273; role of classroom 
teacher in, 268; role of school ad- 
ministrators in, 271; role of spe- 
cial teacher in, 268; specific re- 
sponsibilities for, 268 ff. 

Health and physical education, 
261 ff.; concern of school for, 262; 
integration of, 261 

Health and physical examination 
data, 291; aspects to observe in, 
291 ff.; data not plotted on curve, 
291 

Height and weight, growth curves 
of, 291 | 

Hildreth, Gertrude: on failures in 
reading, 116; on changes in the 
arithmetic program, 179 

Hillman, J. E., on relationship of 
science interests to textbook con- 
tent, 222 

History: concern with election 
issues, 209; faulty teaching of, 
201-204; formal memorization 
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in, 203-204; teaching of, by use 
of political campaigns, 202-203 

Home calls by teachers, 397 

Home reporting: changes taking 
place, 398 ff.; evaluation of trends 
in, 398 

Huggett, Albert J.: on factors in 
reading readiness, 129; on sex 
differences in reading readiness, 
130 

Hughes, C. O., on the whole child, 
20 

Human relationship, objectives of, 
12 


INDIVIDUAL, belief in, 197 

Individual programs, weaknesses 
in, 52-54 

Individual tests, advantages of, 
290-291 

Instruction, outstanding attempts 
to adjust organization to, 47 

Intelligence: as a factor in reading, 
121 ff.; deviations of individual, 
1 ios 

Intelligence tests: cumulative treat- 
ment of, 290; errors in, 288; va- 
lidity of, 290-291 

Iowa Studies of Child Develop- 
ment, 285 


JAPAN, products of, 199 

Journal records, 292, 298 ff.; com- 
pleteness of, 300 ff.; generaliza- 
tion in, 300; in data collection, 
287; plan of attack for, 292-293; 
purposes of, 293, 299; samples of, 
302-308; sources of data for, 
300 ff.; specific suggestions for, 
301; substantiating detail for, 
300 ff.; suggestions for recording, 
300 ff.; triteness in, 300; use of 
blank journals, 300; use of data 
in cooperative participation, 301; 
use of remarks of the child, 301 

Judging, in analysis of unit teach- 
ing, 104; fifth phase of unit ex- 
perience, 98 
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Ke LLer, J. A., on unit teaching, 78 

Kilpatrick, W. H.: on appraisal of 
education programs, 52; on proj- 
ects, 95; on the community as a 
source of socializing experiences, 
213; on socializing aspects of the 
Winnetka system, 56 

Kopel, David, on conditioning in 
reading readiness, 131 

Kyte, G. C., on agreement on ma- 


terials and methods of teaching’ 


in elementary science, 222 


Lang, R. H., on aims in social liv- 
ing, 211 

Language, individualization in, 158 

Language arts: basic activities of, 
150 ff.; chain-gang concept of, 
154; drill in, 158; emphasis in 
content of, 152; general organiza- 
tion of, 148; objectives in, 146; 
persisting problems of, 154; 
problem of content in, 150; prob- 
lem of instruction in, 145; se- 
quence in, 151-152; variability in 
grade placement in, 152 

Language errors needing to be 
studied, 154 ff. 

Learning: as acquisition, 82; effect 
of growth on, 17-18; result of 
many factors, 17-18; to grow, 76; 
two-fold relationship of apprais- 
ing, 284 

Lee, Dorris E., and Lee, J. Murray, 
on the modern integrating pro- 
gram, 59 

Leonard, Edith W., on program 
planning, 64 

Librarian: as a special teacher, 259- 
260; as on-call specialist, 259- 
260; work of, 259-260 

Libraries, classroom, 138 

Library: formal period in, 259; in- 
formal period in, 259; partial de- 
centralization in, 260 

Library facilities, good utilization 
of, 259-260 

Library period, weaknesses in, 259 


Index 


Library services, 258 ff. 

Library skills, 260-261; on a source 
unit basis, 260-261 

Logs, see Program Logs 

Long Beach, California, report card, 
380-382 


Macomeser, Frank, on the modern 
integrating program, 59 

Martin, N., on anecdotal records 
of pupil behavior, 293 

Mathematics: abandonment of 
mastery for growth in, 191; as a 
modern necessity, 173; changing 
objectives of, 177; children’s 
needs as basis for content in, 184- 
185; content in outline, 189-191; 
early aims in, 177-178; grade 
placement in, 182; grades I and 
II, 190; grades III, IV, V, and 
VI, 190-191; grades VII and 
VIII, 191; incidental, 185-186; 
individual differences in, 174; 
modern objectives in, 178-181; 
organization of the program in, 
188; period of drill and applica- 
tion in, 191; period of rapid learn- 
ing in, 190-191; period of readi- 
ness in, 190; persisting problems 
in, 181; present content which is 
outmoded, 183-184; problem of 
content in, 183; relation of growth 
to learning in, 186-188; simplifi- 
cation of requirements of, 192; 
variation between individuals in, 
174-177; variation of individual 
performance in, 175-177 

McKee, Paul, on activities which 
should be taught in language arts 
program, 150 © 

Mead, C. D., on variation in ability 
in mathematics, 176 

Measurement and observation, use 
of status in, 284 

Measurement: description of status 
in, 284; evaluation broader than, 
281 ff.; physiological, 291; use of, 
in evaluation, 284-285 


Index 


Mendenhall, J. E., on spelling 
errors, 162 
Merrill-Palmer School, biograms of, 


294 

Miles, Lillian E., on program plan- 
ning, 64 

Millard, C. V.: on new facts about 
the learning curve, 139; on pre- 
adolescent growth in reading 
achievement, 21; on sex differ- 
ences in reading readiness, 130 

Moore, Anne, on program planning, 
60 

Morphett, M. V., on manuscript 
writing, 166 

Mount Vernon Plan, 51 

Music: children’s enthusiasm for, 
248; creative and appreciative, 
248; development of love for, 
248; program in, 248-252; read- 
ing notes in, 250-251; rigidity in, 
250 ff.; singing, 248; sight sing- 
ingi251; technical, 250; use of 
notes in, 251 ff. 

Music appreciation, 249 

Musical composition, 249-250; 
competency of elementary grades 
in, 249-250; construction of in- 
struments for, 250; use of instru- 
ments in, 250 

Musicians, professional, 251 


Nationat College of Education, 
examples of units, 97 

National Society for the Study 
of Education: on correlation 
schemes, 51; on a program for 
science teaching, 222-223; on 
stages in reading instruction, 125 

Nature study, children’s interests 
in, 219'ft. 

Nurse, role of, in health services, 
269 


Otson, W. C.: on child as a whole, 
20; on learning exclusively result 
of teaching, 21; on techniques of 
evaluation, 286; on writing be- 
havior journals, 299 


All 


Orchestras and bands, 251-252; 
class instruction in, 251-252; en- 
joyment in, 251-252; individual 
instruction in, 252 

Organic unity of individual, 286 ff. 

Organismic viewpoint of growth, 20 

Organization, contemporary think- 
ing on, 56 

Otto, H. J., on elementary school 
organization, 47 


PainTING from models, 253 

Parents, responsibility of, in health 
program, 272-273 

Parkhurst, Helen, on the Dalton 
Plan, 49-50 

Percentiles, use of, in status studies, 


284 

Personal living, health in area of, 
265 fF. 

Personality inventory, 293-295, 


325; categories covered, 325 ff.; 
directions for, 325; form for, 
325 ff.; home environment in, 
329 ff.; in data collection, 288; 
personal adjustment in, 324 ff.; 
personal habits and traits in, 
333 ff.; physical efficiency and 
health status in, 327 ff.; school 
history ins 325 fF.s uses of, 325; 
work traits in, 331 ff. 
Personality, inventories, 
measures, 288-289 
Phonetics, should they be taught, 133 
Physical education: adolescent 
period in, 274; an illustration of 
breadth, 264; implications of 
growth and development for 
classes in, 273 ff.; period of be- 
ginning pre-adolescent, 273-274; 
place of play in, 263 ff.; pre- 
scribed activities in, 263 ff.; pro- 
gram of Ohio State University 
School in, 264 ff.; teacher train- 
ing in, 268 ff. 
Planning: cooperative, 244 ff.; in 
analysis of unit teaching, 98-102; 
teachers assist each other in, 245 


293 ff; 
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Platoon School, 47 

Play, free, 263 

Play activities and the creative arts, 
integration of, 261 

Pollock, C. A., on relationship of 
science interests to textbook con- 
tent, 222 

Posture: and physical education, 
263; relation of physical educa- 
tion to, 263 

Profile, use of, in status studies, 284 

Program logs: as aid to mapping 
learning activities within wider 
blocs, 309; as means of providing 
continuity of learning activities, 
309; as means of providing wide 
evaluation, 310; basic character- 
istics of, 311; categories of, 311; 
daily, 309; definition of, 309; 
directions for writing, 311 ff.; 
examples of, 311 ff.; form of, 
310 ff.; value of, 309; writing of, 
TT 

Program planning: example of, in 
grade I, 60; example of, in inter- 
mediate school, 63; example of, 
in one-teacher school, 61; example 
of, in primary school, 64 

Progressive Education Association, 
on mathematics in general educa- 
tion, 173 

Purposing: in analysis of unit teach- 
ing, 101; second phase of unit 
experience, 98 


Rapip progress, period of, in funda- 
mental reading, 135 ff. 

Reading: differences in rate of 
growth in, 119 ff.; initial stage in 

learning, 126 ff., 132; interest in, 
123; objectives in, 115; problem 
of, 116 

Reading abilities, period of refine- 
Ment orver3 Sift, 

Reading achievement, factors af- 
fecting, 119 

Reading development, stages in, 
125 


Index 


Reading instruction, goal of, 139 

Reading materials: selection and use 
of, 136 ff.; wide selection in, 
136 fF. 

Reading maxima, differences in, 
L2Cir, 

Reading readiness: building of, 
131 ff.; delaying factors in, 130 ff.; 
sex differences in, 129 ff.; stage 
of, in reading development, 126 

Realistic movement in education, 
6 

Reed, H. B.: on effects of intelli- 
gence on reading ability, 122; on 
errors in spelling, 160; on varia- 
tions in ability in mathematics, 
176 

Report card, shortcomings of tra- 
ditional, 347 ff. 

Reporting to parents, 346 ff.; char- 
acteristics of letter report, 389 ff.; 
conference report, 395; examples 
of newer schemes, 352 ff.; ex- 
amples of traditional type vari- 
ations, 352ff.; generalizations 
basic to system of, 349; invita- 
tion to conference, 395; letter 
report, 389 ff.; letter report 
samples, 389-392; objections to 
use of letter reports, 390; phi- 
losophy of new type, 348; place 
for conference report, 395; plan 
for conference report, 395 ff.; 
point of view of new type, 348; 
preparation for conference type, 
396; problems of, 346 ff.; pupil 
implications of, 346; requisites of 
the ideal plan, 401; sample of in- 
vitation note to conference, 395—- 
396; sample of notes of conference 
report, 396; teaching implica- 
tions of, 346; time for conference 
report, 395; traditional plan of, 
3513; trends in, 351-352 

Reports, elimination of specific time 
for, 352 

Revolutionary War: attention of, 
from textbook writers, 201-202; 


Index 


failure of teaching to emphasize 
economic background of, 202 

Rugg, Harold O.: on content in the 
social studies, 212; on program 
organization, 57 


SAFETY education, 294; implica- 
tions of, 275; need for, 274-275; 
source units in, 275 

San Jose, California, 87 

Saucier, W. A., on arm movement 
in writing, 165 

Scammon, R. T., on human growth, 
36 

Scheideman, Rose, on democratic 
education, 7 

Science: activities in, 226 ff.; chil- 
dren’s interests in, 219 ff.; con- 
cepts in, 223; control of environ- 
ment through, 223 ff.; definite 
period in, 229 ff.; equipment for, 
230; need for, 218; old conception 
of, 218-219; organization in, 299- 
230; period, length of, 230; source 
material, use of, 226; special 
teachers in, 229; standardized 
course of study in, 226; study, 
content of, 225; supplies for, 230- 
231; teaching methods in, 228- 
229; time allotments in, 230; use 
of source units in, 226 

Science interests: development of, 
221; kindergarten, 226; grade I, 
226; grade II, 226-227; grade III, 
227; grade IV, 227; grade V, 227; 
grade VI, 227-228; spontaneous 
existence of, 221; translation of, 
into activity, 220; when valid, 
220-222 

Science teaching: criticism of, 218- 
219; general methods in, 228 ff.; 
general objectives in, 223 ff.; in- 
dividualization in, 228; relation 
of, to children’s interests, 22; 
relation of, to social studies, 
De ie 

Seeley, H. T., on the uses of gram- 
mar, 148 
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Self-realization, objectives of, 11 

Sense-realism in education, 6 

Sentences, using complete, 156-157 

Skills, specific in language arts, 
157 ff. 

Slavson, S. R., on symptoms of in- 
terest in science, 220 

Smith, Eugene R., on purpose of 
records, 344 

Social changes: part of school in, 
208 ff.; evaluation of, 208 

Social problems, measures of sensi- 
tivity to, 292 

Social sciences, as memorization of 
facts, 201 

Social science program, base of, 
aT 

Social studies: abandonment of 
familiar concepts in, 206 ff.; aims 
in, 208 ff.; breadth of content in, 
208 ff.; broad unit courses in, 
208 ff.; changing content in, 
204 ff.; conventional curriculum 
in, 198; conventional view of, 
208-209; desirability of elasticity 
in, 214; frame-work of program 
in, 214 ff.; functional applications 
of, 209 ff.; fundamental view- 
points of, 196; general aim in, 
196; inadequacy of isolated sub- 
jects, 198 ff.; labeling of teaching 
in, 210; program in outline of, 
212-215; specific objectives in, 
211-212; survey courses in, 208; 
teaching of culture of race and 
nation in, 210-211; trend toward 
consolidation in, 205 ff.; Virginia 
program in, 215 

Social studies program: building of, 
naturally, 214 ff.; building of, 
without natural themes, 215; 
guides for selection in, 214 ff.; 
lack of superimposed integrating 
theme in, 215; study of com- 
munity as base of, 212 ff. 

Society, belief in, 197 

Source unit: applications of, to ele- 
mentary school, 110; contribu- 
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Source unit — Continued 
tions of, 107; definition of, 108; 
elements of, 109 

Speaking and writing, techniques 
elementary children need to 
know, 156 ff. 

Speer, R. K., on symptoms of valid 
interest in science, 220 

Spellers, what makes good, 1509 ff. 

Spelling, 158 ff.; errors children 
made in, 160-162; importance of, 
160; introduction of, 163; lists, 
use of, 162-163; methods to be 


used, 163 

Stage of rapid progress in reading, 
134 

Stage of refinement of reading, 
13h 116 


Standard deviation, use of, in status 
studies, 284 

States, boundaries of, as studied in 
geography, 201 

Stimulation, first phase of a unit 
experience, 97; in analysis of 
unit teaching, 99 

Stone, Clarence R., on ranges of 
ability in reading, 118 


TEACHING: as process of assisting 
child to generalize, 288; as process 
of directing child growth, 288; 
as process of helping child to ex- 
plore and experience, 288; dicta- 
tion of through evaluation activ- 
ities, 284 

Teaching reading: general consid- 
erations of, 138 ff.; new emphasis 


in, 14 
Tests: growth treatment of, 289; in 
elementary education, 281 ff.; 


standardized, 281 ff. 
Thorndike, discoveries in animal 


psychology by, 25 


Index 


Time-sampling studies, in evalua- 
tion, 289 

Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Delaware, report card, 368-370 

Tyler, R. W.: on purpose of records, 
344; on techniques for evaluating 
behavior, 281 


Unr experience, phases of, 96 

Unit program, arts and crafts in, 
241 ff. 

Unit teaching: analysis of, 99; mis- 
conceptions of, 106 


Van DER Kar, Catherine, on pro- 
gram planning, 64 


WasHBurng, C, E.: on Burk’s sys- 
tem, 48; on manuscript writing, 
166; on mental difficulty of arith- 
metic problems, 182 

White House Conference, 8 

Whole Child: contributions of 
health and physical education to, 
262; contributions of teachers 
and administrators to, 262; facil- 
itation of maximum growth in, 
262 

Willson, Mabel S., on a fourth- 
grade unit, 87 

Wilson, Guy M., on purposes in 
mathematics, 173 

Winnetka Plan, 48 

Witty, Paul, on conditioning in 
reading readiness, 131 

Workbooks, in reading, 138 ff. 

Wrightstone, Wayne J., on inci- 
dental learning activities, 142 

Writing, stage of complete maturity 
in, 170 

Wundt, William, laboratories of, 25 


ZirBEs, Laura, on home reports, 
398 
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